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five  volumes  of  this  most  interesting  and  valuable  publica¬ 
tion  arc  now  liefore  the  public,  one  ot  them  entirely  composed 
of  matter  previously  unpublished,  our  readers  will,  pernaps,  deem 
us  culpable,  if  we  should  any  longer  delay  to  devote  an  article  to 
these  volumes :  to  do  justice  to  their  contents  would,  indeed,  rc- 
cpiire  a  series  of  papers.  We  will  confess,  however,  that  we  enter 
u|K)n  the  task  with  the  reluctance  inspired  by  timidity,  and  by  the 
consciousness  that  it  demands  an  abler  hand.  To  borrow  the  ele¬ 
gant  apology  of  Howe,  in  his  oration  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Bates, 
‘  To  give  the  just  praises  of  Cicero,  Cicerone  laudatore  optie 
‘  fuerit^  there  were  need  of  Cicero  himself  to  be  the  encomiast^ 
We  will  not  add,  ^  There  is  no  man  leR  to  do  it  suitably  for  him.' 
Happily,  there  are  survivors  whose  powers  of  mind  and  force  of 
eloquence,  added  to  their  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hall, 
and  their  just  appreciation  of  his  talents  and  character,  fully  and 
remarkably  quality  them  for  the  service  they  have  respectively 
undertaken.  Ample  justice  will  be  done  to  the  sulnect,  and  a 
worthy  tribute  of  nonour  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  their  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend.  But  this  very  circumstance  renders  our 
position  the  more  embarrassing.  If  it  does  not  supersede  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  critical  notice  of  tnese  volumes,  it  seems  to  render  it 
becoming,  that  we  should  wait  to  hear  the  estimate  ])ronounccd 
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upon  them,  and  upon  the  literary  character  of  their  Author,  by 
judgeii  whose  opinions  is  authority,  and  whose  encomium  is  fame. 
Ha<l  not  Mr.  Foster’s  pen  been  go  much  better  engaged,  we 
should,  indeed,  have  claimed  at  his  hands  the  discharge  of  the 
duly  which  now  devolves  upon  the  present  Contributor.  We 
could  have  wished  to  he  gratiHed  with  a  |>eruRal  of  his  ‘  Sketch,’ 
liefore  venturing  any  remarks  of  our  own.  But,  as  the  last  volume 
is  not  at  present  forthcominj^,  we  must  run  all  hazards,  and  at* 
tempt  at  'east  a  general  review  of  the  works  before  us ;  reserving 
for  a  future  article,  a  biographical  estimate  of  our  revered  and  ad¬ 
mirable  friend,  when  we  shall  have  liefore  us,  the  Memoir  and  the 
Sketches  of  Character  which  are  to  appear  in  the  concluding 
volume. 

When  we  first  saw  the  Works  of  Holiert  Hall  announced  for 
publication  in  six  volumes,  and  found  that  four  of  the  six  would 
IK‘  occupied  almost  entirely  with  the  reprint  of  what  had  appeared 
during  nis  life-time,  we  were  at  some  loss  to  conceive  of  what 
they  would  consist.  It  had  always  lieen  a  standing  matter  of  re¬ 
gret,  that  Mr.  Hall  wrote  so  little.  For  many  years  he  had  liei'n 
solicited — till  the  urgent  solicitation  became  to  him  an  un¬ 
speakable  annoyance— to  put  forth  a  volume  of  sermons.  "Fhe 
mechanical  labour  of  writing  was  extremely  irksome  and  painful 
to  him  ;  and  the  difficulty  he  found  in  satisfying  himself  in  his 
compositions,  increased  his  disinclination  to  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quisitions  of  his  friends.  The  only  production  of  his  pen  which 
attained  the  ma^itude  of  a  boaitled  volume,  was  his  Reply  to 
Mr.  Kinghom,  in  which  an  intense  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  in  the  great  principles  the  discussion  involvcxl,  supplied 
a  stimulus  sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome  at  once  the  fatigue 
of  com|M>sition  and  the  distaste  for  controversy.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  that  all  his  sermons  and  tracts  come  to  he  collected,  it  is 
seen  that  Mr.  Hall’s  avowed  publications  were  far  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  considerable  than  was  generally  supposed,  and  that 
one  reason  of  his  lieing  thought  to  write  so  little,  was  that  he 
wrote  so  well.  This  was  not  the  only  reason  of  the  incorrect  im¬ 
pression.  A  volume  discharged  at  once  from  the  press,  makes 
an  impression  upon  the  ima^nation  of  the  public,  more  distinct 
and  lasting  than  a  long  senes  of  smaller  publications  put  forth 
unobtrusively  at  uncertain  intervals.  Nor  is  this  all.  Sir.  Hall, 
unquestionably,  surpassed,  in  his  living  oratory,  ‘the  finest  of  his 
written  compiisitions.  One  of  the  most  splendid  and  most  im¬ 
pressive  of  his  prtKluctions,  the  Sermon  on  ‘  the  Discouragements 
*  and  SupfKirts  of  the  Christian  Minister’,  originally  delivered 
as  a  charge  at  the  onlination  of  his  friend  Mr.  Robertson,  we 
have  lieen  assured  by  competent  judges  who  heard  it,  falls  far 
short,  in  its  printed  form,  of  the  sublime  eloquence  of  the 
Preacher.  Nor  is  this  opinion  attributable  to  any  illusion  pro- 
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duced  by  the  voice  and  mture  of  the  orator ;  for»  although  Mr. 
Hall's  manner  was  rendered  commanding  and  impressive  in  no 
ordinaiT  degree,  by  the  intel{ectual  glory  which  he  would  appear 
to  catch  from  his  topic,  reflected  on  his  countenance,  still,  his 
thoughts  and  words,  when  literally  preserved,  were  found  scarcely 
to  lose  any  thin^  upon  being  submitted  to  analysis.  They  were 
not  like  flints  glistening  in  %e  sunshine,  but  real  ore.  Thai  the 
printed  sermon  would  inferior  to  the  one  delivered,  is  there¬ 
fore  entirely  credible,  and  admits  of  an  explanation  that  may  pre¬ 
clude  all  astonishment  at  the  fact.  Although  no  Christian 
teacher  of  the  humblest  order  of  talent  ever  more  honestly  de¬ 
voted  the  best  faculties  and  resources  of  his  mind  to  the  prepara- 
tion  of  his  sermons,  than  Mr.  Hall  did, — always,  till  in  his  latter 
years,  writing  more  or  less  of  what  he  intended  to  preach, — he  was 
nevertheless,  in  the  proper  sense,  an  extemporaneous  preacher. 
\V"e  are  not  aware  whether  or  not,  in  early  life,  he  made  use  of 
notes  in  the  pulpit.  If  he  did,  he  laid  the  practice  aside,  trust* 
ing  to  his  memory  the  retention  of  the  flrmly  knit  chain  of 
thought,  hut  not  taxing  his  recollection  for  premeditated  modes 
of  expression,  which  no  speaker  is  at  a  loss  for,  who  has  the  pro¬ 
per  command  of  his  ideas*.  We  have  heard  Mr.  Hall  remark, 
that  he  considered  those  as  generally  his  best  sermons,  of  which 
he  wrote  the  most ;  but  then  he  never  attempted  to  commit  to 
memory  what  he  had  written,  his  object  being  to  prosecute  and 
arrange  his  thoughts,  not  to  elaborate  his  peric^s.  And  what  he 
the  most  carefully  composed,  was  the  exoi^ium  of  his  discourses 
and  the  argumentative  portion,  in  which  he  seldom  affected  any 
thing  beyond  a  lucid  penqncuity  of  statement,  generally  com¬ 
mencing  with  a  brief  exposition  of  his  text,  or  a  simple  enuncia- 


*  Since  penning  the  above,  our  eye  has  been  caught  by  a  ^  Note  by 
'  the  Editor  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hall*8  method  of  preaching,  inserted 
at  p.  9  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Works ;  from  which  we  take  the 
fnilowinff  extract.  '  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  idea,  en¬ 
tertained  by  a  few  persons,  that  Mr.  Hall  recited  his  sermons  stemo- 
riier,  from  the  study  of  a  previously  written  composition.  His  elo¬ 
quence  was  the  spontaneous  result  of  his  vigorous  and  richly  stored  in¬ 
tellect .  His  usual  course  was,  very  briefly  to  sketch  the 

plan  of  the  proposed  discourse,  marking  the  divisions,  specifying  a  few 
texts,  and  sometimes  uniting  the  first  sentence.  This  he  rested  as 

**  digging  a  channel  for  his  thoi^hts  to  flow  in  **.  Then,  caBing  into 
fxeraM  the  power  of  abstraction,  which  he  possessed  in  a  degree  I 
never  saw  equalled,  he  would,  whether  alone  or  not,  pursue  his  trains 
of  thought,  retrace  and  extend  them,  until  the  whole  were  engraven 
on  his  mind  ;  and  when  once  so  fixed  in  their  entire  connexion,  they 

were  never  idter  obliterated .  The  moat  striking  and  imprss- 

sive  passages  were  of^,  strictly  speaking,  extemporaneoua.' 
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tion  of  the  leading  propositions  of  his  subject.  The  portions  of 
his  discourses  which  were  always  tlie  most  eloquent,  consisted  of 
the  practical  inferences,  the  moral  application  of  his  topic,  or  the 
concluding  reflections.  These  touching  and  powerful  appeals  to 
the  affections  and  conscience,  as  will  lie  seen  from  the  s|)ecimens 
in  the  fifth  volume,  were  oflen,  if  not  always,  indicated  only  hy 
heads  in  the  prepared  outline,  an<l  filletl  up  ad  lihitum  under  the 
genuine  excitement  of  the  occasion,  the  excitement  produced  hy 
the  theme  itself.  It  was  in  these  parts  of  his  pulpit  addresses, 
afler  he  ha<l  completetl  the  ground-work  of  his  argument,  and 
discharged  his  memory  of  all  that  had  been  entrusted  to  it,  that 
his  utterance  would  Itecome  more  ra]>id,  and  more  clear  and  flow, 
ing  in  proiwrtion  to  its  rapidity,  that  his  diction  too  seemed  to 
catch  a  glow  from  the  accelerate  velocity  of  his  ideas,  and  that 
he  would  throw  out  those  flashes  of  expression,  apparently  gener¬ 
ated  hy  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  his  thoughts,  which 
startled  or  delighted  his  hearers,  like  the  sudden  illumination  of 
the  sky  by  a  meteor.  These  fugitive  corniscations  of  eloquence, 
it  was  next  to  impossible  for  the  most  accurate  recollection  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  prcser%'e,  or  for  the  most  accomplished  stenographer  to 
transfer  to  his  tablets.  No  previous  elaboration  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  such  genuine  bursts  of  felicitous  orator}’,  nor  any  inferior 
theme  have  inspired  them,  than  the  realities  connected  with 
Eternity. 

It  is  not  very  surprising,  then,  that  Mr.  Hall's  writings  should 
have  been  thrown  into  the  back-ground  by  the  greater  prominence 
and  more  indisputable  pre-eminence  which  attached  to  him  as  a 
pulpit  orator ;  and  that  publications  which  would  have  been 
ileemed  amply  sufficient  to  confer  on  an  unknown  author  a  bril¬ 
liant  celebrity,  and  numerous  enough  to  entitle  an  ordinary  one 
to  the  merit  of  a  prolific  industry,  should  scarcely  have  added 
very  sensibly  to  Mr.  Hall's  fame,  or  have  satisfied  in  any  measure 
the  craving  expectations  of  the  religious  public.  (Inc  only  of  his 
printed  sermons  may  l)e  regarded  as  an  exception ;  for  that  ser¬ 
mon,  the  most  carefully  composed,  the  most  elal>orately  finished, 
and  the  most  magnificent,  perhaps,  of  all  his  published  writings, 
not  even  excepting  the  Sermon  on  Modem  Infidelity,  certainly 
extended,  and,  had  he  lefl  nothing  else,  would  have  justified  to 
posterity  his  fame  as  a  preacher.  W e  refer  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  which  its  Author  is  reported  to 
have  himself  regarded  as  his  vhef  (Tarurre^  and  in  which  he  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  having  surpassed  the  finest  effusions  of 
lk)S8Uct,  of  whom,  in  that  discourse  more  especially,  he  reminds 
ut.  'Phe  extraordinary  sale  of  that  discourse  may  be  ascribed 
in  rome  measure  to  the  engrossing  |)opular  interest  which  the  oc¬ 
casion  awakened,  and  to  the  attractions  which  even  a  sermon  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  name  of  the  Princess  over  whose  grave  it  was 
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pronounced.  Hut,  of  the  numerous  instructive  and  eloquent  ser* 
mons  ])reachcd  and  issued  from  the  press  on  that  historic  occa¬ 
sion,  one  only  continues  to  he  read,  and  will  he  read  so  long  as 
the  F'nglish  language  is  spoken. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Hall  secured  a  rapid  and  continued  sale  for 
every  i)ublication  on  which  it  appeared ;  nor  was  it  ever  dis¬ 
credited.  Our  deliberate  opinion  is,  nevertheless,  that,  as  a 
writer,  Mr.  Hall  was  under>rated,  rather  than  fully  appreciated; 
fiartly  from  the  comparison  which  his  hearers  were  apt  to  draw 
lietween  the  elfect  of  his  oratory  and  that  of  his  compositions  on 
their  own  feelings,  and  partly  from  the  distinguishing  character¬ 
istics  of  Mr.  HalFs  writings.  We  do  not  feel  sure  that  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  sermons  from  his  pen  would  have  fully  answered  the  ex- 
iiectations  of  his  admirers.  The  fervour  of  tne  preacher  would 
iiave  seemed  to  have  subsided  to  a  lower  temperature ;  and  Mr. 
Hall's  severely  fastidious  taste  would  have  led  him,  probably,  to 
exclude  or  to  modify  some  of  those  bold,  and  vehement,  and  lofVy 
hursts  of  expression  into  which,  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  apt  to  be 
transported.  The  qualities  of  his  discourses  and  of  his  written 
composition,  upon  which  he  would  have  been  disposed  to  pride 
himself,  had  he  indulged  in  the  pettiness  of  vanity,  would  have 
l)een,  we  suspect,  very  different  fVoin  those  which  constituted  the 
)>opular  charm,  and  left  the  strongest  impression  upon  the  me¬ 
mory.  No  man  ever  siud  finer  things,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  out 
of  it,  than  Mr.  Hall ;  but  he  was  not  a  sayer  of  fine  tnings.  The 
most  striking  were  generally  unpremeditated ;  in  proof  of  which 
it  needs  only  be  remarked,  that  he  was  peculiarly  happy  in  re¬ 
partee.  In  nis  preaching,  he  oflen  struck  out  golden  sentences,  of 
unimprovable  felicity,  and  rich  with  thought ;  and  those  of  his 
hearers  who  were  lying  in  wait  for  these,  would  seldom  be  disap- 
]x>inted.  But  Mr.  Hall  would  not  have  repeated,  or  defended, 
all  the  expressions  which  were  admired  for  their  strength  ;  much 
less  woula  he  deliberately  have  printed  them.  They  frequently 
])aK8ed  away  from  his  own  memory  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
an  accomplished  friend,  a  member  of  his  church  at  Leicester,  was 
reading  to  him,  at  his  own  request,  some  notes  she  had  ventured 
to  take  of  his  discourses,  he  interrupted  her  with — *  Did  I  say 
'  that.  Madam  ?  I  did  not  know  I  had  ever  said  any  thing  so 
*  fine.'  Now  the  expression  which  pleased  him  so  much,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  striking  as  it  was,  would  have  passed  over  many  an  ear, 
as  containing  nothing  very  remarkable,  on  account  of  its  beau¬ 
tiful  simplicity.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that  i>y  nothing  would 
Mr.  Hall's  prepared  expressions,  his  premeditated  phraseology 
in  the  pulpit,  have  been  more  broadly  marked,  than  ny  a  chaala 
propriety,  a  lucid  perspicuity,  and  a  terseness  at  the  furthest  ro- 
inovc  from  exaggeration  or  extravagance.  The  prevailing  style 
of  modem  composition  was  to  him  so  offensive,  that,  as  he  once 
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expresned  it,  he  found  Addison's  writings  useful  as  a  sponge  to 
wipe  the  trash  out  of  his  memory.  His  own  style  is  as  purely 
English  as  Addison's,  without  its  occasional  inaccuracy  and  per¬ 
vading  feebleness;  as  energetic  as  Warburton's,  without  hit 
coarseness ;  and  we  may  add,  as  classical  as  Burke's,  without  his 
pomp  and  artificialness.  To  a  certain  extent,  his  prepared  diction 
in  the  pulpit  and  in  his  published  writings  was,  no  doubt,  much 
the  same, — alike  chaste,  simple,  and  elegant ;  but,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  remarked,  bis  choice  of  words,  in  the  delivery  of  his  dis¬ 
courses,  was,  for  the  most  part,  extemporaneous,  and  therefore 
better  adapted,  probably,  than  any  premeditated  forms  of  ex¬ 
pression  could  have  lx‘en,  to  the  purpose  and  occasion. 

Hut  the  intellectual  grandeur  of  Mr.  Hall's  conceptions,  which 
often  led  him  to  complain  of  the  inadequacy  of  language  as  the 
medium  of  expression,  disdained  the  cheap  artifices  of  new-coined 
words,  intensitives,  and  what  may  be  called  the  gesticulation  of 
phraseology.  He  extremely  disliked  the  mere  vehemence  of 
words,  and  abhorred  with  all  his  soul,  every  thing  that  partook  of 
meretricious  display,  more  especially  in  the  pulpit. 

‘  Simple,  grave,  sincere  ; 

In  doctrine  incorrupt ;  in  language  plain. 

And  plain  in  manner;  decent,  solemn,  chaste. 

And  natural  in  gesture ;  much  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  aivful  charge. 

And  anxious  mainlv  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too;  adTectionate  in  look, 

Anu  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men. 

Behold  the  picture  !— Is  it  like  }  *  * 

Wc  may  leave  all  whoever  heard  ]Mr.  Hall,  to  supply  the  answer 
to  the  Poefs  question.  In  these  respects,  he  was  a  model,  but  a 
model  chiefly  liecausc  his  manner  was  the  result  of  nothing  but 
the  simplicity  of  his  feelings  and  the  calm  self-possession  of  his 
thoughts. 

Tnc  essential  merit  of  Mr.  Hall's  discourses,  and  that  which 
he  would,  we  are  persuaded,  have  regarded  as  such,  lay  in  their  con¬ 
struction,  not  in  their  embellishment;  in  the  pbilosopnical  ground¬ 
work  of  thought  which  determines  the  form,  and  constitutes  the 
strength  of  tne  whole  superstructure,  without  meeting  the  eye  of 
a  common  observer.  Mr.  Hall's  forte  was  reasoning.  His  rhe¬ 
toric  was  always  based  upon  true  logic.  While  he  derided  what 
is  called  metaphysics,  and  scarcely  ever  used  an  expression  that 
savoured  of  tne  schools,  the  mould  of  his  thoughts  was  strictly 
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meuphysical.  Hit  imagination  was  meUphyiical*  rather  than 
poetic ;  and  his  reasoning,  while  always  popular  in  its  terms,  was 
always  philosophical  in  texture.  This  was,  of  course,  not  per¬ 
ceptible  by  the  majority  of  his  hearers,  nor  did  it  erer  obtrude 
itself  ufxm  the  attention.  He  would  have  re^rded  a  display  of 
philosophy  in  the  pulpit,  as  not  less  unbecoming  and  reprehensible 
than  a  display  of  orato^.  ITie  subjects  which  he  usually  chose, 
were  familiar  and  practical,  adapted  for  general  usefulness.  Those 
in  which  he  delighted  were,  indeed,  of  a  higher  order ;  and  when 
the  subject  demanded  to  be  treated  philosophically,  the  Preacher 
was  in  his  element.  Yet,  so  improper  did  ne  deem  it,  to  indulge 
himself  in  a  style  of  preaching  above  the  level  of  an  ordinary  au¬ 
dience,  that  when  he  had  been  induced,  at  the  pressing  solicita¬ 
tion  of  a  friend  whom  he  highly  esteemed,  to  repeat,  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  occasion,  a  discourse  of  this  character,  he  afterwards  ex¬ 
pressed  contrition  at  having  done  wrong  in  complying.  Of  the 
discourse  to  which  we  refer,  an  imperfect  but  most  interesting 
and  valuable  outline  has  been  preserved,  which  appears  in  the 
fifth  volume ;  and  we  shall  interrupt  the  thread  of  our  remarks, 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  few  paragraphs,  in  exemplification 
of  the  elevatetl  style  of  thought  wnich  was  the  most  congenial  to 
Mr.  Ilalfs  mind.  ' 

The  text  of  the  discourse  is  2  Pet.  iii.  &  One  day  is  with 
the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years.*^  The  general  sentiment  founded 
upon  it  is,  that  the  Eternity  of  God  affords  a  sufficient  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  apparent  delay  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine 
purposes.  4'he  exordium,  as  usual  with  the  Preacher,  is  a  brief 
exposition  of  the  context;  and  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
the  plan  of  the  discourse.  It  is  proposed,  first,  to  illustrate  the 
import  of  the  words,  and  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  preposition 
they  contain :  secondly,  to  shew  to  what  particular  uses  the  truth 
which  they  exhibit  may  be  applied.  Tne  import  of  the  words 
bein^;  simply  and  familiarly  explained,  the  ar^ment  in  support 
of  tne  truth  of  the  proposition  proceeds  as  follows. 

*  1.  Every  portion  of  duration  is  somethins  real,  and  lias  a  true  and 
pro])cr  existence ;  but  the  epithets  great  and  small,  wlien  applied  to 
this,  (os  well  as  to  any  thing  else,)  are  merely  comparative.  They  ne¬ 
cessarily  imply  a  comparison  of  one  quantity  with  another,  without 
which  they  can  never  he  applied  with  justice ;  for  what  is  great,  oom- 
pared  with  one  quantity,  becomes,  at  the  same  moment,  little  when 
compared  with  another,  and  vice  versd.  Thus,  fourscore  years  are,  at 
present,  considered  as  a  great  age,  but  would  not  have  b^n  called  so 
before  the  Deluge.  That  age  is  now  styled  great  with  propriety,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  compared  with  the  usual  term  of  life,  whi<^  is  consider¬ 
ably  less.  And,  tor  an  opposite,  reason,  it  would,  before  the  Flood, 
have  been  styled  small,  because  it  would  have  been  so,  compared  with 
the  average  term  of  human  life  at  that  period,  which  was  much 
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gmter.  We  thoulfl  comicler  fifty  ®*  formings  a  very  |W- 
tion  of  human  life:  but  the  some  number  of  years  in  the  nistor}*  of  an 
empire,  would  be  justly  confudercnl  small.  Thus  is  the  same  quantity 
either  great  or  small,  as  you  place  h  by  the  skle  of  something  much 
inferior  to  it  in  magnitude,  or  much  HU|)enor. 

*  2.  Hence  it  results,  that  nhmjiute  great nesn  Mongs  onttf  to  what  is 
injimite;  for,  whatever  falls  short  of  this,  ho\s'ever  great  it  may  ap- 
|)ear,  its  supposed  greatness  is  entirely  owing  to  the  incidental  alienee 
of  another  object  that  is  greater.  It  may  l>e,  it  will  Ik*,  infallibly  re¬ 
duced  to  insignificance,  the  moment  it  comes  into  comparison  with  that 
which  is  so  prfidigumsly  superior  to  it. 

*  3.  In  duration,  altsoliite  greatness  l»elongs  only  to  rternitg.  The 
epithet  great,  or  whatever  other  is  m<mt  expressive  of  the  ])rofoundest 
astonishment,  is,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  applied  to  that  unfathom¬ 
able  abyss.  lnca|)able  of  being  placed  in  any  light,  or  brought,  even 
by  imagination,  iiiU>  any  com]mrison  which  should  nnluce  it  to  insigni¬ 
ficance,  it  asserts  its  pre-eminence,  and  viudicatM  its  majestv»  in  all 
places  and  times,  in  ail  the  })ossihle  varieties  of  being,  or  combinations 
of  thought. 

'  4.  We  must  then  conceive,  that  He  who  has  subsisted  throughout 
eternal  ages,  who  knows  no  iK'ginning  of  days  nor  end  of  years,  who 
jtossessrs  eternity  ; — to  whom  all  its  parts  (if  we  may  l)e  allowed  so 
to  speak)  arc  continually  open,  l)oth  ]uist  and  future ;  mtist  have  a 
very  different  apprehension  of  that  iucousiderahle  porti<m  of  it  we  call 
time,  fnim  creatures  who  are  acquainted  with  no  other.  His  appre¬ 
hension,  we  may  easily  conceive,  will  be,  in  this  respect,  very  different; 
and  that  what  to  us  appears  a  large  |K>rtion,  will,  in  his  eyes,  appear 
very  inconsMlerable. 

*  Nor  let  any  one  here  object,  and  say,  it  must  appear  as  it  is,  and 
therefore,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  apiiears  to  him  different  from 
what  it  d<K*s  to  us.  No  doubt  it  appears  to  him  exactly  as  it  is.  His 
apprehensions  are,  unquestionably,  agre€*able  to  the  nature  of  things, 
liut  it  does  not  follow  fnim  thence,  that  it  must  appear  in  the  same 
light  [to  Him^  as  it  does  to  us.  And  if  there  may  l)e  a  difference,  it 
is  surely  the  highest  presumption  to  make  ourselves  the  standard. 

*  That  each  iiortion  of  duration  appears  to  him  real,  we  admit :  ^vc 
are  not  contending  for  its  lieing  annihilated  in  his  view.  Something 
it  is,  and  something  it  appears,  unquestionably,  in  his  eves  who  views 
things  as  they  are.  Hut  this  is  fiir  fmm  proving  that  a  limiti*d  fKirtion 
of  duration  must  appear  to  him  of  the  same  precise  magnitude  that  it 
docs  in  our  eyes. 

‘  We  know,  by  experience,  how  susceptible  wc  arc  of  a  diversity  of 
apprehension  in  this  respect ;  and  that  at  some  periods,  and  in  some 
situatiofis,  the  same  ]>ortion  of  time  appears  much  longer  than  at 
<»thcra.  In  circumstances  of  extreme  misery,  the  moments  seem  to 
linger,  and  the  lapse  of  time  is  slow.  How  long  would  a  few  minutes 
apptmr,  |Kis8e«i  in  excruciating  torment!  In  a  season  of  anxious  ex- 
pe^tion,  which  has  a  portion  of  misery  in  it,  the  same  effect  is  expe¬ 
rienced  in  a  lower  degree.  Dn  the  contrary,  in  a  state  of  enjoyment, 
the  hours  seem  to  take  wings,  and  we  are  but  little  sensible  of  the 
progress  of  time.  When  the  mind  is  fully  engaged  on  a  delightful 
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niibjcct,  when  the  attention  it  deeply  ahoorbed  in  a  pltatisfc  train  of 
rertectum,  we  heoume  Mcarcely  conaciout  that  any  ipaor  of  time  haa 
elapsed.  We  muat  infer  from  hence,  that  perfect  happineat  diminiahea 
inconceivably  the  impreaaioii  of  time  ;  aa,  (»u  the  contrary,  intenaa  mi- 
nery  increaaea  it. 

*  Amonf^  all  the  conoq>tiona  we  form  of  the  Snpremc  Being,  there 
ia  none  the  firopriety  of  which  we  can  leas  doubt,  than  of  hit  perfect 
happiness ;  nor  have  any  who  have  Itelieved  on  him  failed  to  oacribe  to 
him  this  |)erfi^ion  in  the  highest  pimaible  degree.  He  ia  styled,  in 
Rcripture,  the  blessed  ipid  only  Potentate,"  the  happy  (^od.  And  aa 
he  is  the  fountain  of  all  happiness  to  his  creatures,  it  resides  in  him  aa  in 
its  utmost  plenitude, — aa  in  its  proper  seat.  If  his  gracious  presenoe 
is  such  a  jierpetual  spring  of  felicity ;  if  it  is  at  **  his  right  hand 
there  are  pleasures  for  evermore";  how  much  must  he  enjoy  eveij 
moment  in  the  contemplation  of  his  perfections,  in  the  survey  of  hia 
works  and  designs,  una  in  the  poasession  of  his  consciousness  of  his 
Kiipremc  (himinion  and  transcendent  excellence,  hia  unutterable  and 
unbounded  felicity! 

'  (%inceive,  then,  of  a  Being  absolutely  independent,  and  existing 
from  eternity ;  in  the  enjoyment  of  infinite  happiness,  always  master 
of  his  purpose,  never  ]M*rplexed  with  difficulty,  never  agitated  with 
anxious  exjiectation,  resting  on  his  own  all-sufficiency,  and  viewing 
with  complacency  each  attribute  of  his  infinite  fulness.  What,  then, 
is  an  age  in  his  view,  compared  to  what  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  mortals  ? 
Surely,  with  such  a  Being,  **  one  day  muii  be  as  a  thousand  years,  and 
a  thousand  years  as  one  clay." 

*  Admiration  is,  in  most  instances,  the  offspring  of  ignorance ;  at 
Itmst,  it  implies  a  limitation  of  the  views:  so  that  an  object  shall  ap* 
{>ear  great  in  the  contemplation  of  one  man,  which,  to  another  of  more 
elevated  and  capacious  powers,  shall  appear  small  and  inconsiderable. 
But,  to  an  infinite  understanding,  nothing  can  appear  great,  that  does 
u(»t  partake  of  its  own  infinity.  The  Supreme  Mind,  and  that  alone, 
grasps  eternity,  possesses  it  every  moment.  He  not  tmhf  comprtkemdMf 
hnt  conetUuies,  eternal  duration,  by  enduring  **  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting."  For  there  could  be  no  eternal  duration,  if  something 
did  not  always  endure :  we  cannot  conceive  of  its  existence  but  as  a 
mode  of  lieing,  and  that  being  is  God. 

*  The  measure  by  which  he  estimates  time  is,  consequently,  quite 
different  from  that  which  we  are  compelled  to  apply,  in  its  contem- 
jdation.  We  measure  one  portion  of  duration  by  another:  He  mea¬ 
sures  time  by  eternity.  How  inoonceivabl?  different  must  be  the  ap¬ 
prehension  arising  fr^  these  different  methods  of  considering  it !  in 
attempting  to  form  a  conception  of  endless  duration,  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  accumulating  ages  upon  ages,  and  muitiplving  millions  of 
ages  into  millions ;  scoompanied  with  this  conviction,  that  we  have  ar»> 
rived  no  nearer  to  an  adequate  oumprehension  of  it ;  that  there  remaina 
lieyond  lu  an  infinitely  larger  space  than  we  have  travelled  over.  To 
his  view,  it  is  every  moment  present ;  to  him,  it  is  familiar,  as  his  ele¬ 
ment,  his  habitation ;  and,  from  that  stufiendous  elevation,  he  looks 
down  upon  the  scenes  of  time  and  the  lapse  of  ages.  These  refiections 
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mmv  anitt  at  to  conceive,  how  to  him  one  day  moNt  nece^rily  be  at 
a  tiioaiand  yean,  and  a  thousand  years  at  one  day/*  * 

Vol.  V.  pp.  373—378. 

The  notes  of  the  second  part  of  the  discourse  are  very  brief. 
In  illustration  of  the  use  to  which  the  doctrine  of  the  text  may 
be  applied,  it  is  observed,  that,  1.  *  it  removes  the  ground  of  ol>- 
jection  against  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  declarations,  arising 

*  from  the  accomplishment  being  long  delayed';  (this  |K>sition  is 
supported  by  a  few  considerations ;)  and,  2dly,  ^  it  accounts  for 

*  tne  peculiar  cast  of  Scripture  language,  when  employed  in  an. 

‘  nouncing  the  coming  of  Christ  and  tne  end  of  all  things/  The 
concluding  reflection  is  quite  characteristic,  in  its  turn  of  thought, 
of  Mr.  Hall’s  original,  yet  simple  manner  of  enforcing  practical 
truths. 

*  3.  Though  we  cannot  imine<iiatcly  change  our  senses,  let  us  eii. 
dcavniir  to  conform  our  idtnis  and  convictions  to  the  dictates  of  Inhil. 
lible  Wisdom  on  this  subject.  Let  us  consider  the  whole  duration  of 
things  here  as  very  short.* 

We  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  hear  this  discourse;  hut  we 
could  not  have  mistaken  the  authorship.  How,  in  the  Preacher’s 
hands,  the  compact  series  of  sublime  argument  would  have  ex. 
panded  itself  in  the  illustration,  so  as  to  accumulate  strength, 
while  it  acquired  greater  distinctness,  and  more  vividly  prescnteil 
itself  to  the  understanding  in  its  full  import,  those  who  nave  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  Air.  Hall,  can  well  imagine.  And  they 
may  conceive  also  of  the  forceful  eloquence  with  which,  having 
made  good  his  argumentative  position,  ne  would,  as  it  were,  open 
a  battery  upon  the  consciences  of  his  hearers,  in  the  practical  re¬ 
marks  that  came  warm  from  his  own  excited  feelings.  To  those 
who  were  unacquainted  with  his  preaching,  many  of  the  sketches 
of*  sermons  in  the  fifth  volume,  will  lose  much  of*  their  interest 
and  value.  They  are  like  etchings,  which  an  artist  who  has 
seen  the  original  paintings,  ma^  even  prefer  to  more  finished  en. 
gravings,  b^use  they  more  distinctly  present  the  idea,  and  his 
imagination  can  best  supply  the  expression.  Upon  the  whole,  how. 
ever,  we  have  been  delightcxl  to  find,  that  of  so  many  discourses, 
(no  fewer  than  forty -one,)  such  ample  notes  have  lieen  preserved. 
Several  of  them  have  evidently  been  prepared  by  the  Author  with 
great  care :  some  were,  indeed,  written  much  more  fully  than  his 
usual  pulpit  notes,  with  an  express  view,  the  Editor  informs  us, 
to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  projected  volume.  Even  the  fullest  of* 
them,  however,  are  drawn  out  only  to  half  the  extent  of  the 
preached  sermons ;  and  in  but  few  is  the  application  more  than 
ninted. 

*  It  will  not  be  expected,  then,*  adds  Dr.  Gregory,  *  that  these  notes 
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Khmild  evince  the  exquisite  finish,  in  point  of  style,  which  they  would 
have  received  from  their  Author,  had  he  prepared  them  at  full  length 
with  a  view  to  immediate  publication  ;  or  that  they  should  abound  in 
those  copious  and  accumulative  amplifications  of  the  subjects,  or  thoee 
touching  and  powerful  appeals  to  the  affections  and  conscience,  br 
which  hia  preaching  was  so  eminently  distinguished.  Yet,  they  will 
tie  found  to  exhibit  the  same  simple  dignity  and  grace,  often  the  sama 
l)eauty  and  pathos,  the  same  richness  and  variety  of  illustration,  aa  hit 
other  works ;  while,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  manifest  a  more  fixed  and 
cinistant  determination  to  elucidate  and  apply  scriptural  truth,  a  more 
vivid  and  awful  conviction  of  the  infinite  importance  of  salvation  to 
men  who  have  lost  the  image  and  favour  of  God,  and  a  more  deep  and 
pervading  current  of  devotional  feeling,  than  even  the  most  admired  of 
his  former  publications ;  eloquent,  impressive,  instructive,  and  often 
truly  sublime,  as  they  unquestionably  are.*  Vol.  V.  Advert,  p.  iii. 

In  this  point  of  view  more  especially,  the  contents  of  this  vo¬ 
lume  arc  peculiarly  valuable,  and  can  disappoint  no  competent 
judge.  They  are  valuable  as  illustrations  of  Mr.  Halls  most 
matured  religious  sentiments,  indicating  his  advance  in  spirituality 
of  temper  and  fervour  of  devotion,  and  the  increasing  stren^h 
of  his  attachment  to  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
economy.  And  they  are  intrinsically  valuable  also,  as  clear  and 
masterly  illustrations  of  the  paints  of  theology  to  which  they  re¬ 
late.  Although  Mr.  Hall  cannot  of  course  be  judged  of  as  a 
writer,  nor  as  an  orator,  by  these  Notes,  they  are  fair  specimens 
of  the  materials  of  his  preaching, — the  organic  remrins  or  a  giant. 
Before,  then,  we  proce^  to  review  Mr.  HalFs  finished  writings, 
we  shall  gratify  both  ourselves  and  our  readers  by  giving  a  few 
more  specimens  of  these  interesting  remains.  The  xxxth  in  the 
series  is  very,  strikingly  characteristic  of  Mr.  HalFs  original  and 
powerful  manner  of  treating  those  common,  hackneyed  topics  of 
practical  duty  or  Christian  virtue,  which  are  too  often  substituted 
l)y  mere  ethical  dcclaimers  for  evangelical  teaching,  and  too  often 
slighted  altogether  by  evangelical  preachers.  The  sulnect  is 
‘  Humility  before  God’;  and  the  text,  James  iv.  10.  ex¬ 

ordium  commences,  as  usual,  with  an  illustration  of  the  context ; 
and  then  proceeds  as  follows. 

*  Humili^  may  be  oonaidered  in  two  views ;  either  as  it  respects 
the  Divine  ^ing,  or  as  it  respects  our  fellow-creatures ; — humility  be¬ 
fore  God,  or  as  it  affects  our  sentiments  and  conduct  towards  men. 
But,  while  this  distinctiem  is  admitted,  it  must  be  carefully  remeoi- 
bered,  that  it  is  no  longer  a  Christian  virtue,  than  when  it  originates  in 
juHt  conceptions  of  the  great  Parent  of  the  universe ;  that  the  basis  of 
all  Hocial  excellence,  of  a  moral  nature,  is  in  a  ri^t  state  of  the  heart 
tow'ards  God.  The  virtues  which  are  severed  nrom  that  stock,  will 
soon  languish  and  decay ;  and  as  they  are  destitute  of  proper  prin¬ 
ciple,  so  are  they  neither  stable  nor  permanent. 

*  In  this  (iiacuurae,  we  shall  oouHne  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of 
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hufnilitVf  in  iu  anpect  townrds  the  Supteme  Beinjf ;  or,  in  other  n'orfU, 
hnmility  liefore  (hxi.  It  may  Iw  defined  aa  conaiatinf;^  in  that  pro¬ 
found,  habitual  convictitm  of  otir  nothingneaa,  ^ilt,  and  pollutiim  l>e. 
fore  (hid,  which  a  juat  knowledj^e  of  ouraelvea  will  iieceasarily  iiiapire. 
It  ia  the  rectitude  of  thia  conviction,  it  ia  ita  iierft'ct  conformity  to  the 
real  nature  of  thinf^  which  rendera  it  the  oliject  of  Divine  approba¬ 
tion.  It  ia  the  aj^'ement  lietwixt  the  lowlineaa  of  our  niinda  and  the 
dehaaement  of  <Hir  chamcter,  and  the  depreaaioii  of  our  state,  which 
invincta  it  with  all  ita  beauty,  and  all  ita  value.  The  *j;racioua  notice 
which  thia  diapoaition  attmcta,  ia  not  owin^  to  any  intrinaic  excellence 
ill  the  object,  anv  more  than  in  lofty  aentiinenta  connected  with  a  re¬ 
flection  on  ouraelvea ;  but  solely  liectuiae  a  dei'p  humiliation  coincides 
with  our  tnie  atate  and  charactera,  aa  Mirveyed  by  the  eye  of  Om- 
niacience.  In  a  word,  it  ia  the  juat iieaa  and  the  correct iieaa  of  the 
feelings  and  convictiona  which  enter  into  the  com{Hiaition  of  a  humble 
mind,  which  give  it  all  ita  worth. 

'  Pride  is  tne  growth  of  blindness  and  darkness  ;  humility,  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  light  and  knowknige :  and  while  the  fonuer  has  ita  origin  in  a 
miataken  and  delusive  estimate  of  things,  the  latter  is  ns  much  the 
offspring  of  truth,  as  it  ia  the  parent  of  virtue. 

*  I^t  it  lie  observed,  that  the  diapoaition  under  consideration  is  not 
an  occasional  feeling  ariaing  fnim  some  sudden  and  momentary  im- 
nulat* ;  it  is  not  a  transitory  deprt^saion,  ])rodu€ed  by  some  unexpected 
diacloanrt* :  in  the  good  man,  it  is  an  habitual  state  of  feeding ;  it  is 
the  quality  in  which  his  mind  is  uniformly  attired ;  he  is  **  clothed 
with  humility.**  Wide  and  diffusive  ns  its  operation  is,  some  con- 
(*eption  of  it  may  be  formed  by  attending  to  the  following  oliserva- 
tiona:— > 

•  I.  Humility  in  the  sight  of  Ood  %vin  have  a  powerfiil  influence 
on  all  our  thoughts  and  reflections ;  on  ourseh’es,  on  our  chamcter, 
isuidition,  and  prospects:  a  sense  of  inherent  meanness  and  iiiiwor- 
thineas  in  the  sight  of  HimI  wdll  adhere  closely  to  nt,  and  will  insen¬ 
sibly,  and  withmit  effort,  mingle  unth  every  recollection  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  lleing.  A  sort  of  self-annihilation  liefnre  him  will  lie  natural 
and  habitual  ;  and  by  a  recollection  of  hia  majesty,  and  a  conacious- 
neaa  of  our  ntter  uno*orthineaa  to  appear  in  hia  presence,  we  shall  be 
no  strangers  to  that  ingenuous  shame  whicli  will  scarcely  |iermit  us  to 
lift  up  our  eyes  to  heaven.  Under  the  influence  of  this  principle,  we 
shall  lie  more  apt  to  think  of  our  faults  than  our  virtues ;  of  the  cri* 
minal  defrets  with  which  \ve  are  chargeable,  than  of  any  pretensions 
to  excellence  we  may  anppoae  ourselves  to  ptiaaess. 

'  Our  faults  are  our  own  ;  they  originate  entirely  in  ourselves;  to 
us  belong  all  their  demerit  and  their  shame  ;  while,  for  whatever  in¬ 
herent  good  we  may  pnaaeaa,  we  are  indebted  to  divine  grace,  which 
has  alone  made  ua  to  differ.  While  there  ia  none  to  share  with  us  the 
liaaeneas  and  turpitude  of  our  sinful  actions,  our  virtues  are  to  be  ul¬ 
timately  traced  to  a  source  out  of  ourselves.  Hence,  whatever  is 
wrmnff  in  our  dispositions  and  conduct,  lays  a  foundation  fur  unmingled 
humiliation :  what  is  of  an  opposite  nature  sup|ilies  no  pretext  for 
unmingled  self-complacency,  tleaidea,  it  requires  but  little  attention 
to  fierocivc  that  our  sins  admit  of  no  apology,  while  our  highest  at- 
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uinmenU  in  iiuiiness  are  accompanied  hj  much  imperfection :  m  that, 
while  every  pretension  to  merit  is  defeated,  oor  demerita  are  real  and 
snbstontiaf.  True  humbleness  of  mind  ^vill  dispoee  us  to  form  that 
i'«>rrect  (^imnte  of  ouraelyes,  which  can  only  result  from  on  attention 
to  the  heart ;  the  secret  movements  of  which  we  may  often  {)eroeiye 
to  In*  irrf*|n>lnr  and  depraved,  where  the  external  conduct  is  correct ; 
and  innumerable  |M>llutionB  and  disorders  may  be  detected  there,  by 
Him  who  Keeth  in  secret/*  when  all  that  is  visible  to  man  is  inno¬ 
cent  and  laudable. 

*  Here  a  pnispect  is  opened  to  the  contemplation  of  humble  piety, 
which  su^^sts  occasion  <»f  abasement  and  humility  before  Clod,  where 

Sour  friends]]  see  nothin^^  but  matter  of  commendation  and  npplauae. 
t  is  this  habit  of  inspecting  the  interior  of  the  character,  and  of  car¬ 
rying  the  animadversions  of  conscience  to  the  inmost  thoughts  and 
imaginations  of  the  heart,  that  accounts  for  that  unhuling  lowliness 
and  humility  l)efore  Hod  which  is  the  constant  appendage  of  exalted 
]>iety  ;  and  which  reconciles  the  highest  elevations  of  religion  with 
the  depths  of  Kelf-tilwisement.  Tliis  is  sufficient  to  preserve  alive  a 
constant  sense  of  deficiency  in  the  most  advanced  C'hristian ;  of  scat¬ 
tering  every  idea  of  **  having  already  attained/'  and  of  being  already 
])erfect and  to  urge  him  to  press  forward  towards  the  prise  witn 
iinahating  ardour,  "l^is  avos  the  spirit  of  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Hen  tiles,  and  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

*  The  self-reflective  faculty  is,  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  so 
incessantlv  sictive,  and  the  idea' of  self  of  such  freouent  occurrence, 
that  its  efifect  on  the  character  must  lie  extremely  different,  according 
os  it  turns  to  the  view  its  fairest  or  its  darkest  side.  The  habit  on 
which  we  now  speak,  of  directing  the  attention  to  criminal  defects,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  the  excellencies  of  the  character,  is  not  only  the  dictate 
of  humility  ;  it  is  the  alMolute  suggestion  of  prudence.  Excellencies 
are  not  inspired  by  lieing  often  contemplated.  He  who  delights  to 
survey  them,  contributes  nothing  by  that  exercise  to  their  prosperity 
or  growth  :  on  the  contrary,  he  will  be  tempted  to  rest  in  the  sel/- 
('omplacency  they  inspire,  and  to  relax  his  efforts  for  improvement, 
'flieir  purity  and  lustre  iwe  liest  preserved  in  a  state  of  seclusion  from 
the  gaxe  even  of  the  possessor.  But,  with  respect  to  the  faults  and 
imperfections  with  which  we  are  encompassed,  it  is  just  the  reverse 
the  more  they  ore  reflected  on,  the  more  fully  they  are  detected  and 
oxp<ised,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  their  growth  will  be  im- 
|N*<led,  and  a  rirtuous  resolution  evinced  to  extirpote  and  subdue  them. 
To  think  much  upon  our  sins  and  imperfections,  is  to  turn  ourselves 
to  that  f^uarter  in  which  our  business  lies.  Meditating  much  on  our 
rirtues  and  good  deeds,  is  a  useless  oocnpatioo,  since  they  will  thrive 
Iiest  when  abandoned  to  a  partial  oblivion. 

*  Some  consciousness,  indeed,  [in  tho  Christian,^  uf  his  possessing 
the  features  of  a  renovated  mind,  and  even  of  a  |iro0ess  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  (»f  piety,  is  almost  unavoidable,  and  is  not  without  its  use,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  supplies  a  motive  to  gratitude,  and  a  source  of  conaolatioo  ; 
but  the  moment  he  finds  himself  drawing  a  self-complacency  from 
such  a  retrospect,  the  enlightened  Christian  is  alarmi^,  nor  will  he 
suffer  himself  to  dwell  long  upon  an  object,  the  survey  of  which  it  so 
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replete  with  denser,  lie  haelenfi  to  check  hinitelf  in  ihet  delotivt 
trmin  of  reileetinn,  and  to  recall  to  hiA  [mind  the  pertniaaion^  that  he 
haa  **  not  yet  attained,  nor  ia  already  |)erfect.**  The  recollectien  that 
be  is  a  fallen  creature,  expeaed  to  ri|rhteoviM  indi|tnation  ;  that  his  aina, 
thooith  remitted,  can  nerer  ceaae  to  he  hia,  nor  to  retain  all  their  tur« 
pitu^  and  demerit ;  and  that  he  ia,  whaterer  hia  attainments,  still  a 
child  of  disobedience,  and  a  ])enaioner  on  mercy ; — the  constant  remem- 
hrance  of  these  solemn  and  inomentona  truths,  ia  snflident  to  preaerre 
a  perpetual  hiimiliatiim  in  the  sight  of  (hid.*  Vol.  V.  pp.  ‘Jfliy— ‘292, 

*nie  second  consideration,  and  that  which  it  was  prohahly  the 
Preacher’s  main  design  to  inaiat  upim,  is,  that  humility  before 
(rod  will  hare  a  Iteneficial  infiuenee  on  the  mind,  in  disposing  it 
to  receive  in  a  proper  temper,  the  discoveries  of  l>ivine  truth. 
After  Boine  intermediate  remarks,  the  Author  thus  liegins  to  close 
with  the  conscience  of  the  phariRair  formalist. 

'  With  a  mind  truly  humble,  the  great  principle  which  |>ervadea  the 
(haipel  will  Im  found  peculiarly  congenial ;  and  what  ia  this,  hut  the 
principle  of  grace  ^  'Hie  whole  system  of  the  gospel  is  emphatically 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  (hid.  It  is  an  exhibition  of  unmerited 
favour  to  a  guiltv  and  {lerishiiig  w'orld  ;  and  all  the  blessings  which  it 
proposes  to  l>estow,  all  the  hopes  it  inspires,  are  ascribed  to  this  os  its 

origin.  Krerv  idea  of  human  desert  is  anxiously  excluded . It 

is  the  triumph  and  pre-eminence  of  grace  that  forms  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  character  of  the  Cliristian  system,  and  which  produces  that  insu¬ 
perable  diagust  uith  which  it  is  contemplated  by  those  who,  **  going 
atbout  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  refuse  to  .submit  themselves 
imte  the  righteniisnesa  of  (hid.*'  Hence,  the  attempts  are,  in  many  in- 
Mtancea,  too  succesafui,  which  are  daily  wntnesaed,  to  disguise  this  Its 
obnoxious  ftHitniT.  sad,  by  certain  I'Xtenuations  and  refinements,  to  ac- 
commoilate  it  to  the  ]>ride  of  the  sinful  and  unsanctitied  heart.  Hence, 
the  deplorable  infatuation  of  multitudes,  who  choose  rather  to  |ierish 
in  their  sin,  than  to  lie  so  entirely  and  deeply  indebted  to  unmerited 
favour  as  the  system  of  the  Hospel  implies.  But,  to  a  mind  truly 
humbled,  nothing  is  more  weioonie.  nothing  is  more  delightftil,  than 
the  contemplation  of  revealed  truth  under  this  aspect.  To  feel  himself 
under  an  unutterable  obligation,  is  no  oppressive  l<sid  from  ivhich  the 
i'ontrite  in  heart  is  anxious  to  be  released.*  Vul.  V**.  pp.  296-— 7* 

*rhu  is  the  last  finished  sentence  of  the  fragment,  which  will 
serve  to  shew  for  what  ])urpose  Mr.  Hall  often  chose  a  text  of  this 
practical  aspect,  that  he  might  take  the  conscience  as  it  were  by 
surprise,  when  he  ])roceedcd  to  argue,  upon  the  common  ground 
of  .admitted  truths,  the  higher  |)oints  to  which  they  were  shewn 
to  lead.  By  inferring  doctrinal  truths  from  practical  ones,  in¬ 
stead  of  deducing  practical  inferences  from  doctrinal  statements, 
he  inverted,  with  c^qual  ingenuity  and  felicity,  the  ordinary  tactics 
of  the  pulpit ;  and  while  he  seemed  to  daid  less  in  theological 
statements,  than  many  of  his  breihreu,  he  adopted  the  most  clfcc- 
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tiuO  plan  of  both  oxplaminfi^  and  enforcing  the  docCrniM  of  Scrip» 
tore,  by  shewing  the  right  use  of  them. 

( )ne  of  the  moat  Hniahed  sermons  in  the  fifoh  voliune^  it  the 
xxxivth,  on  the  Third  Commandment.  HaTing,  in  the  first 
plare,  briefly  shewn  that^  in  this  commandment,  are  alike  forbid* 
den,  }X'ijtirv,  and  the  profane  use  of  the  name  of  God  on  tririal 
occasions,  whether  in  mirth  or  in  anger;  the  |ireacher  proceeds  to 
evince  the  criminality  and  impiety  of  the  latter  practice,  by  shew, 
ing  that  it  is.  1.  in  direct  opposition  to  those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  identify  the  character  God  with  his  name ;  and  2.  an  in* 
fallible  indication  of  irreverence  towaada  God. 

<  Aa  there  is  no  Qidcquate^  method  of  communicating  Qhought] 
l)Ut  by  words,  which,  though  arbitrary  in  themselves,  are  agreed  upon 
;ui  the  signs  of  idi»as,  no  sooner  are  they  employed,  hut  they  call  up  the 
idejM  they  are  intended  to  denote.  When  language  is  t'stablished, 
there  exists  a  close  and  inseparable  connexion  Ix^tween  words  and 
things,  insomuch  thnt  we  cannot  pronounce  or  hear  one  without  think* 
ing  of  the.  other.  Whenever  the  term  God,  fer  instance.  Is  used,  it 
excites  among  (^ri.stians  the  idea  of  the  incomprehensible  Author  of 
Nstiire :  this  ides  it  may  excite  'with  more  or  less  force  and  impres¬ 
sion,  hilt  it  invariably  excites  that  idea,  and  no  other.  Now,  to  con* 
nert  the  idi^a  of  God  with  what  is  most  frivolous  and  ridicuioua,  is  to 
treat  it  with  cxintemnt;  and  aa  we  can  only  contemphua  [jobjectaj 
under  their  ideas,  to  feel  no  reverence  for  the  idea  of  God,  it  prcctialy 
the  same  thing  as  to  feel  a  contempt  for  God.  He  who  thinks  of  Qhe 
name  of  ^  God,  without  being  awed  by  it,  cannot  pretend  to  be  a  fearer 
of  Gmi ;  Uit  it  is  impoMible  to  use  the  name  of  God  lightly  and  ua- 
iiucessarily,  without  being  in  that  predicament.  It  is  evident,  beyond 
all  contradiction,  that  such  a  man  is  in  the  liabit  of  thinking  of  God 
without  the  least  reverential  emotion.  He  could  not  iieociate  the 
idea  of  God  with  levity,  huHonnery,  and  whatsoever  it  meea  and  ridi* 
culous,  if  he  had  not  iioouired  a  most  criminal  inaenaibility  to  his  cba« 
racter,  and  to  all  the  aw^  pecoliarities  it  involves.  8nppoee  a  persea 
to  (a*  |>enetrated  \vith  a  deep  contrition  for  his  sine,  and  a  stroi^  ap^ 
prehenaion  of  the  ^vrath  of  God,  which  ia  soapended  over  him ;  and 
are  you  not  (^immediate!?]  t^ware  of  the  impoasibility  of  hk  using  the 
name  i»f  the  lleing  who  is  the  object  of  ail  these  emotions  as  a  niero 
expletive?  Were  a  {wrson  to  pretend  to  the  character  of  a  humbAe 
[wnitent,  iind  at  the  same  time  to  take  the  name  of  God  ia  vain,  in 
the  way  to  which  we  are  now  alluding ;  would  you  give  the  Minalleal 
credit  to  hie  preteosiooa  ?  How  decisive,  theo,  must  that  indfcatioa 
(»f  irreverenee  be,  which  is  suificient  to  render  the  very  ptefouaioa  of 
re pontanee  ridicuioua  1 

*  Hut  this  jwactice  it  not  only  incoasistent  with  that  branch  of  reli* 
gion  which  [constitutes^  repentance;  it  is  eoualJy  incoosistefit  with 
'Sincere,  much  more  with  supreme,  esteem  ami  veneratioci.  No  child 
(XHild  hear  to  hear  the  name  of  a  father,  wheee  nwniory  he  highly  re¬ 
spected  and  I'coerated,  treated  in  the  manner  in  which  the  name  of 
the  Supreme  Being  is  introduced.  It  would  he  felt  and  reesnied  aa  a 
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hi^  of  nulenem  and  indi^iity.  Tliere  ia,  in  short,  no  lieing 

whatever,  who  is  the  oliject  of  strong  emotion,  whose  uistin^iKhing 
appellations  could  be  mentioned  in  this  manner  without  the  utmost 
abaurdity  and  indelicacy.  Nothing  can  he  more  certain,  than  that  the 
taking  tne  name  of  God  in  vain,  infallibly  indicates  a  mind  in  which 
the  reverence  of  God  has  no  place.  But  is  it  possible  to  conceive  a 
state  of  mind  more  opixisite  to  reason  and  order  than  this  ?  To  ac> 
knowledge  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  our  Maker  and  Pre¬ 
server,  pMsesse<l  of  incomprehensible  |X‘rfi‘Ctions,  on  whom  we  are 
totally  dependent  throughout  every  moment  of  duration,  and  in  every 
stage  of  our  existence,  unthout  feeling  the  prof(»nndest  awe  and  rever¬ 
ence  of  Him,  is  an  impropriety,  a  m<»ml  alwurdity,  which  the  utmost 
range  of  language  and  conception  is  inadequate  to  paint.  If  we  con¬ 
sider  the  formal  nature  of  sin  as  a  deliberate  transgression  of  the  di¬ 
vine  law,  it  resolves  itself  chiefly  into  this,  that  it  implies  a  contempt 
of  inflnite  majesty,  and  supreme  power  and  authority.  This  disposi¬ 
tion  constitutes  the  very  c«>re  and  essence  <»f  sin.  It  is  not  merely  the 
character  <if  the  wickeu,  that  they  contemn  God  ;  it  enters  di*eply  into 
the  character  of  wickedness  itself ;  nor  is  there  a  heavier  cnarge, 
among  their  complicated  crimes,  adduced  against  the  ancient  Israelites, 
than  tliat  they  **  lightly  esteemed  the  Hock  of  their  salvation 

•  •••••• 

*  ’X  The  practice  of  taking  the  Lord’s  name  in  vain  is  not  only  a 

great  indication  of  want  of  reverence  for  God,  but  is  calculated  to 
wear  out  all  serious  rtdigion  from  the  mind . 

'If  the  most  awful  terms  in  religion  are  rarely  or  never  employed 
but  in  connexion  with  angry  or  light  emotions,  he  must  be  blind  in- 
deetl,  who  fails  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  such  a  practice  to  wear  out 
all  truces  of  seritaisness  from  the  mind.  They  who  are  guilty  of  it,  are 
cimtinually  taking  lessons  of  impiety  ;  and  their  pnigress,  it  must  lie 
confi*sHe<l,  is  proportiiined  to  what  might  lie  expected. 

*  4.  The  crimiinility  of  taking  the  Lord’s  name  in  vain,  is  enhanced 
by  the  alMMmce  of  every  reasonable  temptation.  It  is  not,  like  many 
(»ther  vices,  productive  of  either  pleasure  or  emolument ;  it  is  neither 
adapted  to  gratify*  any  natural  appetite  or  passion,  nor  to  facilitate  the 
attainment  of  a  single  end  which  a  rinuuinalde  creature  can  lie  supposed 
to  have  in  view.  It  is  pniperly  **  the  superfluity  of  naughtiness  ",  and 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  pep|iercorii  rent,  in  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  devil’s  right  of  superiority.  It  is  a  vice  by  which  no 
man’s  re|mtation  is  extended,  no  man’s  fortune  is  increased,  no  man’s 
sensual  gratiflemtions  are  augmented.  If  we  attempt  to  analyse  it,  and 
reduce  it  to  its  real  motive,  we  And  ourselves  at  a  total  loss  to  discover 
any  other  than  irreligious  ostentation  ;  a  desire  of  convincing  the  world 
that  its  |ierpetrators  are  not  under  the  restraint  of  religious  fear.  But, 
as  this  motive  is  most  impious  and  detestable,  so,  the  practice  arising 
from  it  is  m»t  at  all  requisite  for  that  puqiose ;  since  the  persons  who 
persist  in  it,  may  safely  leave  it  to  other  parts  of  their  character  to 
exonerate  them  from  the  suspicion  of  their  lieing  fearers  of  God.  We  beg 
leave  to  remind  them,  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being  classed  with 
the  pious,  either  in  this  world  or  in  that  which  is  to  come ;  and  may 
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therrfore  safely  spare  themaelvea  the  trouble  of  inaenbing  the  name  of 
their  master  on  tneir  foreheads.  They  are  not  so  near  to  the  kingdom 
of  God  as  to  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  its  subjects.* 

Vol.  V.  pp.  334—340. 

*rhi8  last  paragraph  affords  a  specimen  of  that  tremendous 
style  of  caustic  irony  in  which,  when  a  fit  occasion  presented  itself, 
Mr.  Hall  was  so  well  able  to  castigate  either  the  hypocrisy  or  the 
effrontery  of  vice,  to  expose  the  flippancy  of  scepticism,  or  to  put 
down  ignorant  pretension.  Those  who  knew  the  native  Tene- 
mencc  of  his  temper,  and  at  the  same  time  his  talent  for  sarcasm, 
his  acute  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  his  ready  wit,  and  his  keen 
relish  for  the  fulminations  of  indignant  eloquence, —  could  alone 
appreciate  the  restraint  and  control  which  the  governing  prin- 
ciples  of  his  heart  perpetually  exerted,  so  as  to  produce  an  nabi- 
tual  suavity  of  manners,  an  abstinence  from  every  thing  border¬ 
ing  on  splenetic  severity,  a  kindliness  of  feeling  that  effectually 
sheathed  his  |>ower8  of  sarcasm.  These  were,  however,  conse¬ 
crated,  not  destroyed;  like  weapons  of  war  hung  up  in  the 
temple.  They  were  reserved,  among  the  other  instruments  of  in¬ 
tellectual  warfare,  for  the  combat  with  Infidelity  and  Vice ;  and 
then  only,  on  the  rare  occasions  which  justified  their  use,  it  was 
seen  how  well  able  he  was '  to  handle  them.  But  it  was  against 
things,  not  persons,  errors,  not  individuals,  that  he  ever  declaimed 
with  severity. 

Among  the  subjects  which  never  failed  to  call  forth  the 
strongest  expressions  of  his  antipathy,  was  Modem  Socinianism, 
which,  by  its  disingenuousness  and  its  pestilent  tendency,  excited 
alike  his  abhorrence  and  contempt.  Socinians  he  regarded  as,  in 
their  religious  character,  the  enemies  of  his  Divine  Master ;  and 
he  would  have  shrunk  fri)m  all  religious  fellowship  with  them,  as 
he  would  from  communion  with  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 
K({ually  would  he  have  deprecated,  however,  treating  the  persons 
of  individuals,  on  the  pretence  of  their  heresy,  with  insult  or 
rudeness.  Courtesy  was  part  of  his  religion  ;  but,  as  he  deemed 
that  the  courtesy  due  to  ail  men  does  not  extend  to  their  erroneous 
opinions,  he  never  hesitated  to  speak  of  these  in  unambiguous 
and  adequate  terms.  We  arc  somewhat  anticipating  remarks 
which  might  seem  to  belong  to  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Haifa  character; 
but  we  have  wished  to  point  out  this  material  distinction,  as  it 
will  enable  the  reader  better  to  appreciate  the  very  strilung  and 
forcible  manner  in  which  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  Socinianism 
arc  exposed  in  the  fifth  sermon  of  the  series ;  which  appears  to 
have  been  originally  prepared  as  the  last  of  twelve  lectures  on  the 
Socinian  Controversy,  delivered  at  Leicester  in  1023.  This  ser¬ 
mon  is  so  admirably  characteristic  of  the  Writer,  and  appears  to 
have  been  so  carefully  prepared,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  mak- 
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inj?  somewhat  copious  extracts ;  and  must  then  take  leave  of  the 
volume  which  has  so  long  and  pleasingly  detained  us. 

- *  Allow  me  to  close  these  Lectures  by  directing  your  attention 

to  S4imc  of  the  distinguishing  chanicteristics  of  the  system  designated 
hy  the  npjH*llation  of  Alodeni  Unitarianisni. 

*  I.  It  will  occur  to  the  most  superficial  observer  to  remark,  that, 
us  far  as  it  differs  from  the  orthodox,  it  is  almost  entirely  a  negative 
system  ;  consisting  in  the  bold  denial  of  nearly  all  the  doctrines 
which  other  denominations  are  wont  to  regard  as  the  most  vital  and 
the  nuHit  precious.  It  snatches  fnmi  us  almost  every  thing  to  which 
our  airiH.-tion8  have  been  habituated  to  cling,  without  presenting  them 
with  a  single  new  t»bject. 

‘  It  is  a  cold  negation,  a  system  of  renunciation  and  dissent;  im¬ 
parting  that  feeling  of  desolatit)n  to  the  heart,  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  extinction  t>f  ancient  attachments  ;  teaching  us  no  longer  to  admire, 
to  adore,  to  trust,  or  to  h»ve — but  with  a  most  impaired  and  attenuated 
affection — objects,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  we  before  deemed  it 
safe,  and  even  obligatory,  to  lose  ourstdves  in  the  indulgence  of  these 
delightful  emotions. 

‘  Under  the  ]iretence  of  simplifying  Christianity,  it  obliterates  so 
many  of  its  discoveries,  and  retrenches  so  many  of  its  truths ;  so 
little  is  left  to  occupy  the  mind,  to  fill  the  imagination,  or  to  touch 
the  heart ;  that,  when  the  attracting  novelty  and  the  heat  of  dis]>uta- 
tion  are  subsided,  it  speedily  consigns  its  converts  to  apathy  and  in- 
dirtercnce.  He  who  is  wont  to  expatiate  in  the  wide  field  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  surrounded  by  all  that  can  gratify  the  sight,  or  regale  the  senses, 
rejmsing  in  its  green  j>astures  and  l>cside  the  still,  transparent  waters, 
reflecting  the  azure  of  the  heavens,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  and  the 
cedar  of  Le\>anon, — no  sooner  apprcKichcs  the  confines  of  Socinianism, 
than  he  enters  on  a  dreary  and  melancholy  waste.  Whatever  is  most 
sweet  and  attractive  in  religion, — whatever  of  the  grandeur  that  ele¬ 
vates,  or  the  soleninitv  that  awes  the  mind,  is  inseparably  connected 
with  those  truths,  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  that  system  to  subvert. 
And  since  it  is  not  what  we  deny,  but  what  we  iK'lieve,  that  nourishes 
piety,  no  wonder  it  languishes  under  so  meagre  and  scanty  a  diet.  The 
littleness  and  ]>overty  of  the  S<»cinian  system  ultimately  ensures  its  ne¬ 
glect  ;  becaust'  it  makes  no  provision  for  that  apjietite  for  the  immense 
and  mngnificiMit,  which  the  contemplation  of  nature  inspires  and  gra¬ 
tifies,  and  which  even  reason  itself  jirompts  us  to  anticipate  in  a  reve¬ 
lation  from  the  Eternal  Mind. 

*  Hy  stri])ping  religion  of  its  mysteries,  it  deprives  it  of  more  than 
half  its  jxmer.  It  is  an  exhausting  process,  by  which  it  is  reduced  to 
its  lowest  term.  It  consists  in  affirming  that  the  w'riters  of  the  New 
Testament  were  wo/,  proj>erly  s]H»aking,  inspired,  nor  infiillible  guides 
in  divine  matters ;  that  %Iesus  Christ  did  not  die  for  our  sins,  nor  is 
the  proper  object  of  worship,  nor  even  impeccable ;  that  there  is  not 
any  provision  made  in  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  for  the  aid  of 
spiritual  weakness,  or  the  cure  of  spiritual  maladies  ;  that  we  have  not 
an  intercesMir  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  that  Christ  is  not  present 
uilh  his  saints,  nor  his  saints,  when  they  quit  the  body,  present  w'ith 
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tho  Lord ;  that  man  is  not  composed  of  a  material  and  immaterial 
principle,  but  consists  merely  of  organized  matter,  which  is  totally 
dissolved  at  death.  To  look  for  elevation  of  moral  sentiment  from 
such  a  series  of  pure  negations,  would  be  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
and  ligs  of  thistles,*' — to  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers.’* 

*  II.  From  hence  we  naturally  remark  tlie  close  aflinity  between  the 
rnitnrian  system  and  Deism.  Aware  of  the  offence  which  is  usually 
taken  at  observations  of  this  sort,  I  w'ould  much  rather  wave  them, 
were  the  suppression  of  so  important  a  circumstance  compatible  with 
doing  justice  to  the  subject.  Deism,  as  distinguished  from  Atheism, 
embraces  almost  every  thing  which  the  Unitarians  profess  to  believe. 
The  Deist  professes  to  believe  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments  ; — tlic  Unitarian  does  no  more.  The  chief  difference  is,  that 
the  Deist  derives  his  conviction  on  the  subject  from  the  principles  of 
natural  religion  ;  the  Unitarian  from  the  fact  of  Christ’s  resurrection. 
Both  arrive  at  the  siime  point,  though  they  reach  it  by  different  routes. 
Both  maintain  the  same  creed,  though  on  different  grounds :  so  that, 
allowing  the  Deist  to  lie  fully  settled  and  confirmed  in  his  persuasion 
of  a  future  world,  it  is  not  easy  to  jierceive  what  advantage  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  possesses  over  him.  If  the  proofs  of  a  future  state,  upon  Chris¬ 
tian  ])rinciples,  be  acknowledged  more  clear  and  convincing  than  is 
attainable  merely'  by  the  light  of  nature,  yet,  as  the  operation  of  opi¬ 
nion  is  measured  by  the  strength  of  the  persuasion  with  which  it  is 
embraced,  and  not  by  the  intrinsic  force  of  evidence,  the  Deist  who 
cherishes  a  firm  expectation  of  a  life  to  come,  has  the  same  motives 
for  resisting  temptation,  and  patiently  continuing  in  well  doing,  as 
the  Unitarian,  lie  has  learned  the  same  lesson,  though  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  master,  and  is  substantially  of  the  same  religion. 

‘  The  points  in  which  they  coincide  are  much  more  numerous,  and 
more  important,  than  those  in  which  they  differ.  In  their  ideas  of 
human  nature,  as  being  what  it  always  was,  in  opposition  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  fall ;  in  their  rejection  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  all  super¬ 
natural  mysteries  ;  in  their  belief  of  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  repentance, 
and  the  superfluity  of  an  atonement ;  in  their  denial  of  spiritual  aids, 
or  internal  grace ;  in  their  notions  of  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  finally,  in 
that  lofty  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  oi  reason  as  a  guide  in  the  anairs 
of  religion,  and  its  authority  to  reject  doctrines  on  the  ground  of  antece¬ 
dent  improlmbility ; — in  all  these  momentous  articles  they  concur. 
If  the  Deist  boldly  rejects  the  claims  of  revelation  in  totOf  the  Unita- 
rian,  by  denying  its  plenary  inspiration,  by  assuming  the  fallibility  of 
the  a|)ostle8,  and  even  of  Christ  himself,  and  by  resolving  its  most 
sublime  and  mysterious  truths  into  metaphors  and  allcg<»ry,  treads 
close  in  his  steps.  It  is  the  same  soul  which  animates  the  two  sys¬ 
tems,  though  residing  in  different  bodies  ;  it  is  the  same  metal  trans« 
fused  into  distinct  moulds.’ 

•  •  •  •  • 

'  III.  A  third  feature  in  the  Unitarian  system  is,  the  unfavourable 
influence  it  exerts  on  the  spirit  of  devotion.  It  appears  to  have  little 
or  no  connexion  with  the  religion  of  the  heart.  Of  all  high  and  raised 
affections  to  God  proudly  ignorant,  love  to  Christ,  involving  that  ar- 
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dent  attachment  which  enthrones  him  in  the  soul,  and  sulmrdinates  to 
him  every  created  object,  it  systematically  exphnles,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  its  being  either  enthusiastic  or  impossible . The  devo¬ 

tional  feelings  inculcated  in  the  Bible,  are  intimately  and  inseparably 
interwoven  with  humility  and  gratitude — the  humility  and  gratitude 
of  a  penitent  and  redeemed  sinner.  That  he  who  is  forgiven  much 
w'ill  love  much,  is  the  decision  of  our  Lord  ;  while  he  to  whom  little 
is  forgiven  will  love  little.  But  the  perpetual  tendency  of  the  Soci- 
nian  system  extenuates  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  which  it  exiHises  the  sinner,  and  is  calculated  to  weaken,  be¬ 
yond  expression,  the  force  of  the  motives  Qthey  supjily]. 

*  By  asserting  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  repentance,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  merits  of  the  Uedeemer,  it  makes  every  man  his  own  Saviour  ; 
it  directs  his  attention  to  himself,  as  the  source  to  which  he  ascribes 
the  removal  of  guilt,  and  the  renovation  of  hope  ;  nor  will  it  |K'rinit 
him  to  adopt,  in  any  obvious  and  intelligible  sense,  the  rapturous 
language  of  the  redetmied,  **  To  Him  who  loved  us,  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood.”  Taught  to  consider  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  most  perfect  example  and  the 
most  enlightened  of  teachers,  and  believing  that  he  has  already  be¬ 
stowed  all  the  benefits  he  is  emjwwered  to  bestow,  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  that  consecration  of  the  heart  to  his  love,  and  of  all  the  faculties 
of  body  and  mind  to  his  service,  which  may  reasonably  l)e  expected 
from  him  who  liniks  upon  himself  as  a  trophy  of  his  ])ower,  and  as  the 
purchase  of  his  blood.  Not  viewing  himself  as  at  any  time  ex]M>sed 
to  condemnation,  you  must  not  expect  him  to  celebrate,  with  elevated 
emotion,  the  riches  of  divine  grace;  much  less  that  he  should  lietmiis- 
ported  with  gratitude  to  God  for  the  inestimable  love  evinced  in  the 
gift  of  his  Son ;  when  he  considers  it  a  high  attainment  to  have  learn¬ 
ed  that  this  Son  is  a  mere  man,  on  a  level  with  himself.  The  un- 
happy  disciple  of  this  system  is  necessarily  separated  and  cut  off  from 
the  objects  most  adapted  to  touch  the  springs  of  religious  sensibility* 
He  knows  nothing  or  a  transition  from  death  unto  life;”  nothing 
of  the  anxieties  of  a  wounded  and  awakeneil  conscience,  followed  bv 
**  joy  and  |>eace  in  believing  nothing  of  that  “  love  of  Christ  which 
passeth  knowledge  nothing  of  the  refreshing  aids  and  consolations 
of  that  Holy  Spirit  whose  existence  he  denies,  whose  agency  he  ridi¬ 
cules  ;  nothing  of  that  inefifable  communion  of  spirit  with  God  and 
the  Redeemer,  the  true  element  of  life  and  pi'ace ;  nothing  of  the 
earnests  and  foretastes  of  that  heaven  which  his  system  covers  with  a 
dense  and  impenetrable  veil. 

*  Facts,  on  this  subject,  concur  with  theory :  for  no  sooner  is  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  transformed  into  a  Socinian,  than  he  relin- 

?|uishcs  the  practice  of  extemfiore  prayer,  and  has  recourse  to  a  'WTitten 
orm.  \N  e  are  far  from  condemning  the  use  of  forms,  where  they 
arc  adopted  from  a  conscientious  preference ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that 
many  memliers  of  the  establishment,  whose  habits  have  combined 
with  them  the  most  devout  assiKiations  and  feelings,  find  them  use¬ 
ful  helps  to  niety.  But,  that  those  who  have  never  used  them  liefore, 
should  find  them  necessary  the  moment  they  have  embraced  a  particu¬ 
lar  system  ;  that  they  should  feel,  ns  some  of  the  most  eminent  have 
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confessed,  an  absolute  incjipacity,  from  that  time,  of  praying  without 
the  aid  of  a  bo(»k,  alFords  a  portentous  indication  of  the  spirit  of  that 
system.  To  he  smitten  uumb  and  silent  in  the  presence  of  that 
heavenly  Father  whom  they  approached  before  with  filial  frc'edom  and 
confidence  ;  to  he  unable  or  indisposed  to  utter  a  word  without  artifi¬ 
cial  aids,  where  they  were  wont  to  pour  out  all  their  hearts  ;  evinces 
the  visitation  of  a  new  spirit,  but  most  assuredly  not  that  Spirit 
"  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father.”  Correct,  elegant,  spiritless — re¬ 
plete  with  acknowledgements  of  the  general  guinness  of  God,  the 
iHiunties  of  his  providence,  and  his  benign  interposition  in  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  society,  and  the  success  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which 
embellish  and  adorn  the  present  state — seldom  will  you  hear  any 
mention  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  of  the  love  of  the  Saviour ;  few  or 
no  acknowledgements  of  the  blessings  of  redemption.  An  earthly, 
unsanctified  tincture  pervades  their  devotions,  calculated  to  remind 
you  of  any  thing  rather  than  of  a  penitent  pleading  for  mercy,  “  with 
groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered.”  *  Vol.  V.  pp.  31 — 42. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  indicating  the  re¬ 
maining  heads  of  this  line  discourse. 

'  IV.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  system  of  iModern  Unitarianism, 
pregnant  with  more  mischief  and  danger  than  any  of  those  just  men¬ 
tioned,  is,  the  fatalism  and  materialism  with  which,  since  Dr.  Friestley’s 
time,  it  is  almost  universally  associated. 

‘  V.  Another  feature  in  the  system,  is  the  tame  submission  to  hu¬ 
man  authority,  which  seems  to  distinguish  above  all  other  persons, 
those  who  compose  the  class  styled  Modern  Unitarians. 

*  VI.  The  last  feature  which  I  shall  mention,  in  the  system  of  tlie 
Socinians,  is,  their  zeal  for  proselytism*.  .  .  .  ‘  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for  on  their  principles.* — Vol.  V.  pp.  43 — 40 ;  22. 

There  is  a  very  complete  sketch  of  a  beautiful  sermon  ‘  on  the  ■ 
‘  cause,  instniment,  and  purpose  of  regeneration,’  (Jam.  i.  18.) 
which  we  well  recollect  to  have  heard  Mr.  Hall  preach  in  London 
many  years  ago  ;  and  a  still  more  interesting  sketch  of  a  sermon 
on  liev.  V.  6 ;  ‘  The  Lamb  slain,  the  object  of  rapture  to  the 
‘heavenly  hosts.’  Two  sermons  on  ‘Spiritual  leprosy’  (Lev. 
xiii.  45) ;  the  following  one,  ‘  On  countinj^  the  cost’  (Luke  xiv. 
28) ;  an  almost  complete  sermon  on  family  worship  (1  Chron. 
xvi.  43) ;  and  the  last,  ‘  No  temple  in  heaven’  (Rev.  xxi.  22) ; 
may  also  be  pointed  out  as  not  less  valuable  and  characteristic 
than  those  from  which  our  specimens  have  been  taken.  Further 
illustrations  of  the  Author’s  style  and  method  of  preaching,  will 
occur  in  connexion  with  a  review  of  his  published  works.  We 
have  now  to  speak  of  Mr.  Hall  as  a  writer. 

The  first  volume  of  the  present  edition  is  composed  of  ‘  Ser- 
‘  mons.  Charges,  and  Circular  Letters.’  It  contains  the  Sermons 
on  Modern  Infidelity,  (preached  in  1801,)  on  War,  (1802,)  on 
‘  the  sentiments  proper  to  the  present  crisis,’  (1803,)  and  on  the 
advantages  of  knowledge  to  the  lower  classes  (1810) ;  the  Charge 
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tlelivered  at  Mr.  UoliertMin's  ordination,  and  that  addrcfl!^  to 
Mr.  Eustace  ('arey  ;  the  funeral  Sermons  for  the  Princesa  ('har- 
lottc  and  the  llev.  Dr.  Hyland  ;  three  ‘  Circular  T^etters  and  a 
Sermon  never  Ix^ore  published,  ‘  on  the  substitution  of  the  in¬ 
nocent  for  the  guilty,’  (Isa.  liii.  preached  in  1R22,  and  pre¬ 
pared,  almost  completely,  for  publication.  This  Volume,  it  will 
l)e  seen,  comprises  some  of  Mr.  MalPs  most  finished  productions, 
including  the  earlier  publications  by  which,  chiefly,  his  fame  as  a 
writer  was  established. 

The  Second  Volume  is  wholly  occupieil  with  the  treatise  “  on 
“  'ferms  of  Communion  the  Keply  U>  a  “  A  Plea  for  Primitive 
Communion  and  the  Reply  to  Mr.  Kinghom  ;  writings  which, 
l)oth  as  a  model  of  ])olemical  discussion,  and  a  masterly  exposi. 
tion  of  principles  of  fur  wider  application  than  the  comparatively 
obacurc  controversy  which  elicited  them,  are  deserving  of  far 
deeper  and  more  general  attention  than  even  the  name  of  the 
Author  has  hitherto  liecn  sutficient  to  procure  for  them. 

Volume  the  'Fhird  is  miscellaneous ;  comprising,  first,  Mr. 
Hall's  political  Tracts,  in  the  order  of  their  publication,  1791  — 
1821;  the  Fragment  of  a  Defence  of  Village  IVeaching,  extend¬ 
ing  to  upwards  of  seventy  pages,  and  never  before  printed  ;  and 
two  or  three  smaller  ])iece8. 

Volume  the  Fourth  contains  seven  articles  reprinted  from  the 
Ixlectic  Review;  a  Fragment  on  I'opery;  biographical  Memoirs 
t)f  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toller ;  l^iaracters  of  the  Rev.  R.  Hall,  of  Arns- 
by,  the  Rev.  T.  Robinson,  and  the  Rev.  ,1.  Sutclilf ;  several 
Prefaces ;  speeches  at  the  Leicester  Bible  Society;  and  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  ])ieces. 

'I'he  order  in  which  the  works  arc  here  arranged,  is  obviously 
the  most  ^iroper  and  convenient  that  could  have  been  adofHed  by 
the  luiitur ;  but,  in  adverting  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  illustrat¬ 
ing  their  literary  or  tlieological  excellence,  it  will  lie  necessary  to 
ixinsider  them  as  classing  under  three  heads.  Theological,  Po¬ 
lemical,  and  l*olitical.  And  in  reference  to  the  intellectual  and 
religious  character  of  their  Author,  an  important  line  of  chronolo¬ 
gical  distinction  retpiires  to  be  drawn,  between  the  earlier  publica¬ 
tions  (that  is,  those  which  appeared  ]»rior  to  1805)  and  the  later 
writings.  Most  of  the  political  writings  Mong  to  the  earlier  fie- 
riod ;  and  we  shall  therefore  dispose  of  these  in  the  first  place. 
But,  as  the  mere  fact,  that  this  good  and  great  man  did  not  feel 
liioieelf  restricted  from  writing  upon  political  topics,  or  from  re> 
printing  one  of  his  early  political  ])ruduction8,  lias  been  made  the 
ground  of  liase  and  virulent  detraction,  we  feel  impelled  to  attempt 
a  very  brief  discussion  of  a  question  that  may  be  fairly  raised,  how 
far  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  justified  in  devotuig  his  attention, 
:iiid  lending  his  pen  to  sucli  topics.  In  this  discussion,  which 
must  be  reserved  for  another  article,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
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Mr.  Ilnirs  own  rccordecl  opinion  ami  argumonU;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  we  shall  transcribe  the  following  Note  by  the  Editor  i>f  hia 
Works,  as  a  sufficient  vindication  of  his  character  from  the  inia- 
undersunding  or  misrepretentadon  that  has  prevailed  on  this 
|>oint. 

*  Some  excellent  |)or!ion8,  who  did  not  know  IMr.  Hall,  often  express 
i^rest  concern,  that  so  good  a  man  should  have  suffered  hia  thoughts  to 
be  so  much  engrossed  in  ]M>litics,  os  they  suppose  must  have  been  the 
rase.  'Flic  truth,  however,  is,  that  few  men  gave  themselves  less  to 
{lolitical  mutters,  than  Mr.  Hall.  At  the  deeply  interesting  period  in 
which  he  wrote  his  political  tracts,  the  whole  world  was  ub^rbed  in 
the  contempliition  of  |Mditical  events,  and  the  discussion  of  |iolitical 
principles.  Among  the  disputants  of  the  two  great  parties  into  which 
this  country  was  divided,  clergymen  and  other  ministers  took  a  most 
active  ]mrt,  and  the  class  denominated  Evangelical  were  by  no  means 
the  least  active.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them,  iiidcra,  engaged 
in  that  sail  and  then  frequent  profanation  of  holy  places  and  things, 
the  consecration  of  the  colours  of  a  volunteer  corps  in  a  iiarish  church ; 
and  one  even  put  on  a  military  cockade,  in  <irder  to  incite  his  parish* 
ioners  to  come  forward  in  the  public  cause.  'Fhe  genuine  principles  of 
our  admirable  ('onstitiition  were  thought  by  many  to  iw  in  imminent 
peril ;  yet,  all  who  wrote  in  their  defence  were  exposed  toohkiquT*  A 
limrned  prelate  asserted,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  **  the  (leople  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  hut  to  <4)ey  them,"  and  his  Hentiineut  was 
loudly  applauded.  In  si'kindretl  spirit,  during  the  trials  of  Muir  and 
Palmer,  for  **  leasing-making,"  (»r  seditkiu,  in  Sooiiand,  one  of  the 
Iji>rds  of  Justiciary  declared,  that  **  no  man  had  a  right  to  speak  of' the 
('onstitution  nnUss  he  ftouesMrd  landed  property  ;  **  and  another  a^rm* 
<*(1.  that  **  since  the  a/tolUum  of  torturk,  there  was  no  adequate  fMmish^ 
fnrnt  for  sedition,'*  In  such  a  season  of  violent  excitement,  when  up¬ 
right  men  (»f  every  shade  of  opinion  thought  the  most  valuable  prin* 
ciplf*s  at  stake,  lui  wonder  that  heats  and  animosities  prevailed,  and 
that  all  expressed  themselves  with  vchemence,-^»ftea  with  acerbity* 
Mr.  Hall,  then  under  thirty  years  of  age,  was  of  too  lurdent  and  gene* 
rous  a  spirit  to  lie  quiescent  in  that  signal  crisis  of  public  affairs.  He 
(lischar^^  w’hat,  in  the  exigency,  a]>peared  to  him  an  im|iiTious  duty, 
and  then  remained  silent,  imtil,  after  an  interval  i>f  many  years,  at  the 
intreaty  «»f  hia  friends,  he  broke  the  silence  in  a  brief  effort  of  seif-dr* 
fence  against  anonymous  misrepreseiitatiou.  For  some  years,  indeed, 
so  great  wiu  his  indifference  to  political  cuticcrns,  that  he  scarcely  ever 
read  a  newspaper,  or  did  more  in  conversation  than  advert  for  a  umh 
ment,  if  at  all,  to  public  measures*  His  political  princmles,  however, 
remained  the  same  through  life  ;  with  ihoee  simpie  modiicutions  which 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the  occurrence  of  new  events,  were  calculated  to 
produce  in  the  breast  of  a  considerate  man.  llroiigh  he  thought  them 
important,  he  uniformly  regarded  them  as  subordinate  to  others.  He 
cherished  with  delight  the  anticipations  of  a  new  and  better  order  of 
things  amongst  mankind  ;  but  be  looked  mainly,  for  the  rrulixinguf  his 
hofiea.  to  the  of>erutioti  of  a  higher  class  (»f  principles  than  the  |ioliticR 
of  this  world  can  supply,  -  principles  of  heavenly  origin,  which,  flow« 
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ing  from  Religious  Truth,  and  acting  at  once  upon  the  spiritual  part 
of  our  nature,  change  and  improve  the  mass  of  society  by  transforming 
the  characters  of  the  men  who  compose  it/  Vol.  III.  pp.  2()1,  2. 

{To  be  Comiinned,) 


Art.  II. — 1.  jAfiitrt  to  the  Her,  Nathaniel  fV.  Taylor ,  D,D.  By 

L4M)nard  Woods,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.  114.  Andover  (United  States), 

ik:io. 

2.  The  Christian  Sf)ectator,  Nos.  I.  II.  III.  IV.  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut.  1830. 

^OME  importance  attaches,  on  various  rounds,  to  this  speci- 
^  men  of  American  polemics ;  and  we  snail  pve  our  readers  a 
brief  account  of  it  •,  subjoining  nothing  more  than  a  word  or  two 
as  we  pass  on. 

The  preliminary  paragraphs  of  Dr.  Woods's  pamphlet  are  not 
only  in  themselves  highly  (Icserving  of  perusal,  but  will  serve  to 
explain  the  circumstances  of  the  controversy.  Dr.  Woods,  Theo¬ 
logical  Professor  at  the  Andover  College,  addresses  his  brother  in 
oHice,  Dr.  Taylor,  holding  a  similar  station  in  the  college  of  New 
Haven  ;  and  after  adverting  to  the  apostolic  rule  of  controversy 
(2  Tim.  ii.  24),  says  : — 

*  My  present  design,  I  am  well  aware,  is  attended  with  circumstances 
of  peculiar  delicacy.  I  have  undertaken  to  address  myself  to  a  respected 
and  beloved  brother,  from  whom  I  am  constrained  to  dilfer;  a  brother 
invested  with  the  same  sacred  oHice  with  myself,  both  as  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  and  a  IVofessor  of  Christian  Theology.  iVnd  I  cannot  l)Ut 
notice  the  circumstance  also,  that  this  is  no  common  cose ;  as  there  has 
l)een,  in  our  country,  scarcely  an  instance,  l)efore  the  present,  in  which 
a  teacher  of  (''hristian  Theology,  in  on  orthodox  Institution,  has  come 
liefbre  the  public  in  his  own  name,  to  controvert  the  opinions  of  another 
man,  plac^  in  a  similar  station.  Tliis  circumstance,  I  confess,  makes 
a  touening  appeal  to  my  feelings  ;  and  excites  in  me  a  desire  which 
words  cannot  fully  express,  that  every  thing  relative  to  the  manner  of 
the  present  discussion  may  be  unexceptionable.  It  cannot  be  thought 
improbable  that,  among  the  professors  of  our  numerous  seminaries, 
there  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  differences  of  opinion,  more  or  less 
important,  and  that  these  differences  will  be  made  the  subject  of  free 
investigatum.  Now,  my  dear  brother,  os  we  have  been  led  to  think  it 
our  duty  to  engage  in  the  dilBcult,  and  shall  I  say,  {lerilous  business 
of  publicly  discussing  controverted  iMunts,  let  us  consider  well  what  is 
lielore  us,  and  guard,  with  sacred  care,  against  every  thing  which 

*  We  are  not  aware  that  any  other  copy  than  the  one  before  us,  has 
yet  reached  this  country.  At  any  rate,  tfce  volume  is  not  very  likely 
to  meet  the  eye  of  many  of  our  readers. 
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would  render  our  exam^e  unworthy  of  imitation ;  or  in  any  way  injure 
the  preat  interests  which  we  wish  to  adrance.  Who  can  count  up  tho 
evils  which  might  result  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  if  our  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing  controverted  subjects  should,  in  any  respect,  be  such  as  would 
tend  to  promote  in  others  around  us,  and  (specially  in  our  pupils,  feel¬ 
ings  of  unkindness  and  acrimony  ?  On  the  coutrarv,  may  we  not  hope 
that  important  good  will  result  from  our  example,  if,  whenever  we  en¬ 
gage  in  discussing  such  subjects,  under  all  the  excitements  and  pronv- 
cations  attending  public  debate,  we  may  lie  enabled  by  Divine  Grace, 
to  copy  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ  ?  When  I  dwell  on 
such  redections  ns  these,  I  cannot  avoid  the  persuasion,  that  1  should 
commit  a  less  offence  against  the  Christian  Religion  by  reaioeinf, 
than  by  a  had  spirit ;  and  therefore,  that  1  am  lioiind  to  take  os  much 
pains,  at  least,  to  cherish  right  feelings,  as  to  frame  right  arguments, 
lint  a  Christian  disposition  pervading  our  writings,  is  not  only  required 
by  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  but  is  necessary  to  the  succcm  of  our 
cause,  since,  without  it,  our  opinions  and  arguments,  especially  those 
which  we  may  remrd  as  improvements,  will  not  be  likely  to  pass 
easily  and  pleasantly  into  the  minds  of  others ;  as  we  may  have  fre¬ 
quently  found  by  our  own  experience. 

*  It  ^vill  undoubtedly  be  a  question  with  some  good  men,  whether  it 
can,  in  any  circumstances,  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  for 
C'hristian  ministers,  and  especially  for  professors  in  our  Theological 
'Seminaries,  to  enlist  in  a  public  discussion  of  the  topics  on  which  they 
differ.  And  I  readily  acknowledge  that  controversy,  or  even  the  ap- 
])eamncc  of  controversy',  among  theological  profemrs,  is  likely  to  oc 
attended  with  peculiar  danger,  as  the  feelings  of  their  pupils,  and  the 
vital  interests  of  their  respective  institutions,  must  be  so  much  involved. 
On  this  account,  I  have  felt  a  strong  reluctance  to  take  any  part  in  the 
examination  of  those  peculiar  opinions  which  you  have  exhibited  before 
the  piililic.  Hut  after  all,  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  why  we  should 
lie  deprived  of  Lie  right,  or  rather  exempt  from  the  dut^,  of  bearing 
testimony  against  the  errors  of  the  day,  and  especially  against  whatever 
we  may  consider  erroneous  in  one  another  ?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  spe¬ 
cial  propriety,  that  we  should  hold  ourselves  responsible,  in  a  sense,  to 
I'ach  other,  and  to  all  devout  Christians  in  the  community?  Is  there 
any  thing  in  uur  situation,  or  employment,  which  can  free  us  from  this 
responsibility  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  true  that  we  are  peculiarly  responsible  ? 
And  is  it  not  true  also,  that  we  are,  in  some  respects,  pecmliarl^  liable 
to  error  ?  Now,  if  at  any  time  we  are  betrayea  into  wrong  opiniona, 
(^|)ecially  if  we  make  those  opinions  public,  can  we  expect  to  escape 
animadversion  ?  Can  we  jusUy  desire  to  escape  ?  I  well  know  what 
noble  sentiments  you  have  expressed  in  relation  to  this  sobjcct ;  and 
how  often  you  have  invited  your  brethren  to  a  thoroiii^  and  unsparing 
examination  of  your  opiniona.  And  1  trait  yon  will  now  join  me  In 
saying— Let  the  Christian  oommuni^  watch  over  our  Theological 
seminaries  with  an  ever  wakeful  eye.  Let  these  seminariee  extend  a 
kind,  but  faithful  inspection  over  one  another.  Lei  no  deviation  from 
sound  doctrine  pass  unnoticed.  If  any  of  those  who  are  appointed  to 
give  instruction  to  the  rising  ministry  shew  the  least  signs  ^  error ;  if 
they  only  begin  to  indulge  in  modes  of  interpreting  the  word  of  Ood, 
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or  in  modes  of  reasoning  on  moral  or  metaphysical  subjects,  which  hare 
an  unfuToiirablc,  or  even  doubtful  tendency,  in  regard  to  the  funds* 
mental  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  let  all  the  teachers  of  religion  in  our 
churches,  colleges,  and  seminaries  bt^  awake  to  the  danger.  It  is  far 
better  for  the  cause  of  Divine  Truth,  that  this  general  wakefulness  to 
danger  should  rise  to  an  extreme  ;  In^tter  that  solicitude,  and  fear,  and 
even  jealousy  should  be  excited,  than  that  th<iec  who  are  appointinl  to 
stand  as  Scion's  wntchmen,  should  slumber  on  their  posts.*'  * — 
pp.  «,  7,  8. 

Dr.  Woods  goes  on  further  to  affirm  the  necessity  of  vigilance, 
in  regard  to  the  opinions  of  public  men^  on  the  ground  of  the  in¬ 
firmity  of  the  human  understanding,  even  at  the  l)est. 

*  Formerly,*  he  says,  ‘  when  I  turned  iny  thoughts  towards  particular 
ministers  of  the  (iospcl,  and  mrticular  Christians,  I  was  ready  to  think 
it  im(Hissiblc  that  they  shoulu  ever  abandon  any  of  the  truths  of  Reve¬ 
lation,  or  embrace  any  hurtful  error.  Rut  what  I  have  setui  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  during  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  ministry,  and  more 
than  twenty  in  iny  pn*sent  office,  has  led  me  to  entertain  other  views 
on  this  subject ;  aiul  has  impressed  my  mind  with  a  serious  conviction, 
that  there  is  no  teacher  of  Religion  in  our  churches,  or  in  our  semina¬ 
ries,  no,  not  one,  wlio  cun  think  himself  free  fnmi  the  danger  of  error, 
or  who  has  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  deceived  heart  may  turn 
him  aside.  And  if,  in  these  days  of  adventurous  s|MH:ulation,  any  of 
th«me  who  are  calltsl  by  Divine  rrovidence  to  instruct  in  our  Thcoh>- 
gical  Schools,  should  wholly,  or  in  part,  renounce  the  doctrines  of  Re¬ 
velation,  and  become  advocates  of  error,  it  would  only  be  a  re})etition  of 
what  has  often  occurred  in  |Mist  ages.*  p.  8. 

The  New  Haven  Tutor,  it  seems,  has  attributed  greater  value, 
and  given  greater  prominence  to  metaphysical  theology,  or  to  what 
is  termed  the  phiUitatphy  of  than  the  Andover  Tutor 

can  allow;  and  the  latter  insists,  with  considerable  force,  u])on  the 
inefficiency  of  an  al>strusc  style  of  pulpit  instruction,  .and  upon  the 
im|K)rtance  of  adhering,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  to  the  purely 
Scnptural  mmle  of  affirming  and  enforcing  the  great  principles  of 
the  Gtwpel.  Wo  oliserve  that,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  Horin^ 
Edwards,  he  makes  a  distinction,  which  we  imagine  may  be 
much  more  easily  made  or  stated,  than  respected,  or  indeed  under¬ 
stood  or  heeded,  in  specific  instances. 

*  There  is,'  he  says,  *  a  wide  difference,  in  point  of  dearness  and  im¬ 
portance,  lietw't'en  what  wmild  be  colietl  the  philoNc»phy  of  erangelical 
doctrines,  in  one  case,  and  in  another.  In  one  case,  the  investigation 
may  relate  to  facts  in  man’s  intelligent  and  moral  nature,  or  to  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  Divine  Government,  which  are  certain  and  obvious.  In 
another  cose,  it  may  relate  to  W'hat  is  uncertain,  conjectural,  or  obscure; 
— in  a  word,  to  what  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  our  intelligence.  I  con¬ 
sider  EdwardN's  metaphysical  treatises  to  be  generally  of  the  former 
character.*  p.  11. 
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This  is  claiming^  we  fear«  rather  too  much  for  the  profound 
Author  of  the  Enouiry  concemhig  Freedom  of  Will ;  hut  we  shall 
not  here  dispute-^tne  p^int.  A^er  stating  forcibly  the  dangers 
and  evils  of  inetaphysico-thcological  controversy,  l)r.  W.  feels 
that  he  is  hound  to  excuse  his  own  conduct  in  entering  upon  this 
ground  of  argument.  He  pleads  necessity, — the  necessity  of  con¬ 
troverting  what  he  deems  erroneous.  But  why  might  not  his  op¬ 
ponent  avail  himself  of  an  apology  equally  valid  ?  He  too  has 
8U*p])ed  forward  to  oppose  what  he  thinks  prevalent  errors.  In 
fairness  we  must  say,  that  those  who  inveigh  against  metaphysical 
theology,  as  dangerous  or  unprofitable,  should  themselves  keep 
entirely  aloof  from  it. 

I'lie  second  Letter  opens  the  controversy,  occasioned  by  a  Ser¬ 
mon  of  Dr.  Taylor's,  entitled  “  Conew  ad  Clemm^  and  by  cer¬ 
tain  articles  contained  in  the  quarterly  publication  we  have  named 
Ht  the  head  of  this  article.  With  more  of  vivacity,  and  ingenuity, 
and  activity,  (as  it  seems  to  us,)  than  of  depth,  or  comprehension. 
Dr.  T.  appears  to  have  Hattered  himself,  tliat  he  has  shifted  the 
grand  difficulties  that  press  upon  the  question  of  moral  and  phy¬ 
sical  evil,  from  the  |)osition  where  they  chafe  our  religious  notions, 
by  giving  a  new  form  to  the  often-tried  expedient  of  the  Optimists. 
— ‘  'Fhere  is  evil, — there  is  sin  in  the  world ;  — true.  But  who 
‘  knows  whether  it  coiUd  have  been  prevented  ?  God  has  done 
‘  the  best  in  kin  powers  for  his  creatures.' — ‘  Do  you  know  that 
‘  (it>d  could  have  done  better,  better  on  the  whole,  or  better  if  he 
"  gave  man  existence  at  all,  to  the  individual  himself?'  Now  his 
Opponent  fairly  assumes,  from  the  terms  and  style  of  several  state¬ 
ments  of  this  kind,  that  the  New  Haven  Professor's  intention  is,  to 
atllmi  an  independent  or  ettrinnic  impediment  in  the  way  of  a 
l)ettcr  system  of  things ;  and  not  merely  such  an  impossibility  as 
is  to  l)c  traced  only  to  the  Divine  purpose  and  free  choice.  He 
thinks  he  can  relieve  theology  of  its  burdens,  by  throwing  the 
weight  of  all  evil  upon  some  anterior  impossibilitv^  by  which  even 
the  Divine  power  and  benevolence  were  controllctl,  or  limited. 
Not  content  with  saying, — *  God  has  done  what  infinite  wisdom 

*  and  benevolence  dictated ;  and  He  has  not  done  differently, 

*  because  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence  did  not  permit,  or  did 

*  not  lead  to  it ; '  which.  Dr.  Woods  says,  is  the  common  theory, 
— '  the  theory  adopted  by  orthodox  ministers  and  Christians  ge^ 
'  nerally ;'  the  New  Haven  Professor  has  employed  language 
which  makes  quite  a  different  impression. 

'  To  say  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  God  for  what  he  has  done, 
ftecause  he  could  not  have  done  better,  either  on  the  whole,  or  for  any 
indiridual,  stmnds  much  like  making  an  apology ;  and  is  very  similar 
to  what  we  often  say  in  behalf  of  a  weak,  imperfect  man,  who  is  in¬ 
competent  to  the  work  he  has  undertaken,  and,  for  want  of  power, 
foils  of  doing  what  be  really  wishes  and  endeavours  to  do.  Any  being 
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RurriT  oop^ht  to  h#  encnRwl,  if  meanx  ripht,  and  df«f«  all  cnn, 

thoui^h  not  all  ho  would  lie  pind  to  do.  N<iw  yonr  lonpnapo  would 
soom  to  imply,  that  yon  intond  to  otf#*T  somothinp  liko  tliio,  a*  a  junti- 
ticmtion  of  the  conduct  of  (wwl  ;  and  of  courw  it  wonid  M'om  to  imply, 
that  the  inahUtt^  uscriltcd  to  (i^<»d  woa  meant  to  he  understood  in  the 
or  literal  Htmae.  If  thia  wna  not  your  ii>caninp,  and  if  you  in¬ 
tended  to  advance  nochinp  different  from  the  common  theory,  then 
why  Khonid  yon  deny  the  ]HmitionR  which  exhibit  that  theory,  and  uae 
lanpoape  w’hich  would  l)e  likely  to  make  an  imj^ression  so  different 
from  yonr  wishea }  I  hold  in  common  unth  others,  that  (rod  would 
have  for  ever  excluded  tnoral  evil  fn»m  the  created  universe,  if  he  had 
s«»en  that  such  a  measure  would  on  the  W'hole  l)e  most  conducive  to 
the  object  of  His  l)enevolence.  But  it  would  l)e  very  stranpe,  and 
(‘irntrary  to  all  pood  usape,  to  express  this  hy  sayinp, — **  Hod  catitH 
not  prevent  his  creatures  from  sinniiip  this  is  what  he  pruhetif  hut 
\v9M  unable  to  accomplish/'  Xo  one  us4*s  phraseolopy  like  this,  except 
to  denote  the  uTint  of  |>ower  in  the  literal  sense.*  p.  28. 

Buu  when  a  statement  of  this  kind  in  naked  terms  is  presented 
to  l>r.  'Paylor,  he  rejects  the  imputation  of  iu  lieinp  his  own 
opinion  ;  nevertheless,  he  returns  to  it,  in  the  peneral  liearinp  of 
his  argument:  for,  while  he  repudiates  the  common  theory,  that 
(rod  mi^ht^  hut  did  not  nee  fit  to  exclude  evil  from  his  creation, 
and  therefore  will  not  allow  the  iinpoaHihititff  to  he  resolved  into 
one  of  a  itwrat  kind,  he  still  poes  on  to  say, — ‘  (rod  conid  not 
‘  have  done  better  than  he  lias’;  that  is,  could  not  consistently 
with  the  nature  of  thiuifs.  What  this  ‘  nature  of  things’  means, 
Dr,  \Vo«hIs  proceeds  to  inquire  in  his  third  letter. 

Not  the  nature  r»f  (vikI,  or  his  attributes,  natural  and  moral, 
(omprrhensively ;  for  l>r.  'Paylor  atfirms,  that  these  would  have 
inclined  him  to  exclude  evil,— it  muid  have  tteen  done.  Is  it 
then  the  nature  of  man 't  But  this  nature  is  (rod’s  work. —  No: 
hut  the  nature  of  moral  tifrency  made  it  impossible  wholly  to  ])re- 
vent  the  occurrence  of  sin,  or  indeed  to  lessen  the  actual  amount 
of  it.  'This  ]>oKition  stands  in  need  of  proof;  and  in  shewing  the 
fallacy  of  his  Opponent's  method  of  establishing  his  doctrine.  Dr. 
Woode  very  fiiirly  retorts  upon  him  the  charge  of  ^  assuming  to 
^  know,  and  of  endeavouring  to  explain,  far  more  than  man  ac- 
tuaily  knows,  or  is  coinpettmt  to  explain  ' : — which  same  charge 
is  for  ever  on  the  lips  of  Dr.  I’aylor,  and  his  coadjutors,  the 
I'iditors  of  the  (  'hristian  Spectator. 

The  I’hristian  Spectator,  in  reviewing  Dr.  Taylor’s  work,  says: 
— ‘  So  far  is  Dr.  'Pay lor  from  opening  a  new  career  of  rash  and 
’  fruitless  speculation,  that  his  object  is,  to  recal  past  speculations 
'  to  greater  truth  and  sobentess.’  Again ‘  W c  pretend  not  to 
*  assert  what  was,  or  was  nut  |)ossible  with  God.  Our  object  has 
^  been  to  inquire,  whether  men  know  as  much  respecting  it  as 
^  sooMt  have  assumed  to  know,’ 

*  Now  my  impressiuo  *,  nays  Dr.  Woods,  *  has  been  widely  dlfllinreiit 
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from  thin.  It  has  seemed  to  roe,  tkat,  on  this  sabjoct,  you  and  thoaa 
iK^reeinf^  with  you,  inatead  of  beiiif^  lets  prcaomioftf  Im  formurd  to 
assert  and  decide^  than  oithodoa  ininiatert  and  writtn  ueneraUy,  hoYO 
•^'one  far  Iteyond  them,  'fhe  firthodox  generally  regard  the  eaiattnoe 
id  sin  under  the  Divine  government  aa  a  profbmmd  mjifHery,  They  r«» 
solre  it  into  the  iinaearehable  ^vi8dom  of  Qod  ;  luid  {ireU^  not  to  bo 
;dde  to  obviate  the  didicultiea  which  attend  the  subject,  in  any  other 
u*av  than  by  saying,  that  the  incomprehcnaible  flod,  for  rcaaona  which 
lie  lieyond  hiinmn  intelligence,  takings  iwrfeet  view  of  ilia  own  at* 
trihu^,  and  of  the  whole  syitem  of  created  beinga,  saw  it  to  be  beat 
not  to  prevent  the  existence  of  moral  evil ;  that,  in  Ilia  inaemtable 
i'ounaeU,  lie  choae  to  admit  it  into  the  univerae  ;  that,  in  waya  known 
only  to  llimaelf,  and  by  a  power  which  lie  only  poaaeoaea.  He  will 
iimke  it  the  meana  of  glory  to  Ilia  name,  and  good  to  Ilia  kingdom ; — 
that,  when  He  converts  some  sinnera,  and  laavea  others  in  impenitence. 
He  acta  according  to  Ilia  own  sovereign  mil; — implying  that  the  re^ 
>onR  for  this  I'onduct,  which  He  has  in  Hia  c»wn  mind,  and  which  ore 
]>erfectly  satiafnetory  to  Hia  intinite  wiadom.  He  lias  not  made  known 
to  UH,  nor  mode  ua,  in  our  present  state,  ('opable  of  tUacovering >ao 
that  we  can  only  Imw  down  in  humble  submission  and  adoration,  and 
say, — Kven  so^  Fat  her  ^  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  Thtif  When  we 

sav,  Hod  saw  the  existence  of  moral  evil  to  lie  on  the  whole  far  the 
la*st,  we  say  it  because  we  lielieve  that  all  things  depend  ultimately  on 
His  will,  and  liecaiiae  we  are  conhdent  that  the  system  which  He  liaa 
seen  ft  to  adopt,  must  lie,  In  the  highest  degree,  wise  and  lienevolent. 

I  f  we  consider  sin  lui  the  moans  of  promoting  the  glory  of  God's  cha* 
racter,  and  the  good  of  His  kingdom,  it  is  liecauae  we  learn  from  Hia 
word  and  providence,  that  He  uses  it  aa  such.  Tlioa  we  resolve  it  all 
into  the  inlinite  perfection  and  the  lioly  government  of  that  Being, 
**  of  whom,  and  through  whom,  and  to  mhotn,  are  aU  t hinge’*;  *  and  the 

fositiona  we  maintain,  result  directly  from  <»ur  implicit  conhdence  in 
I  is  wisdom  and  goodness.  We  tyhould  naturally  lie  inclined  to  think 
that  Omi  would  prevent  the  existence  of  sin  ;  Imt  He  has  not  done  it. 
Snw  we  (intent  onrtelves  with  saying.  He  has  not  done  it,  liecaoae,  in 
His  nnsearchable  wisdom.  He  judged  it  lieat  not  to  do  it.  'fhia  I 
i'onaider  to  lie  the  sober  theory  of  the  orthodox. — But  you  undertake 
to  assign  the  specific  rraeon  whv  God  has  not  prevente<(  the  rxiatcnce 
of  sin.  You  are  not  satiahed  with  saying*- lie  did  what  He  saw  on 
the  whole  to  be  for  the  best : — He  liid  not  exclude  moral  evil,  Ijecanae 
He  judged  it  Iwat  not  to  exclude  it ; — He  chose  and  adopted  the  pte* 
sent  Kvstem,  which  includes  sin,  because,  all  things  cooaidered,  lit 
regarded  it  aa  adapted  in  the  highest  degree  to  promote  the  glory  of 
His  {)erfectioii8,  the  sum  of  created  happiness.  You  are  not  satia- 
hed  with  this  new.  But  you  undertake  to  go  to  the  boitoin  of  the 
subject,  and  to  shew  |airticuiarly  whff  God  did  not  prevent  the  exist* 
cnee  or  the  present  degree  of  sin.  You  hold,  that  He  did  not  do  it, 
l«cauae  He  could  imt  ;--that  if  He  created  a  system  of  moral  beings 
at  all,  it  must  be  a  system  in  which  moral  evil  should  exbt.  You 
undertake  to  atirm  that  there  were  irnlsf  two  things  which  a  God  of 
inlinite  Mrisdom  and  power  could  do; — tb^  there  was  no  posaibUhy  of 
His  taking  any  course,  except  one  of  thieo,-*oithor  not  to  crealt  n 
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moral  i\*stcni,  or  to  crc*ato  otic  uhicli  shoiilil  include  sin  :  — that  lie 
had  no  election  In'lnavn  ditfereiit  .systems,  hut  tmly  In'twceii  thi.s  sys¬ 
tem.  and  no  system.  You  hohl,  that  such  is  the  nature  of  moral  apuicy, 
that  it  was  utterly  imjMwsihle  for  (hal  to  nrevent  its  |>erversion  ;  that 
if  im»nd  lM*inirs  existiMl,  it  was  unavoidalile  that  some  c>f  them  should 
sin,  and  that  Dmnipotenee  itself  could  not  exert  an  influence  U|hui 
them  sutheient  to  prevent  this.  Ia.'t  (iod  create  moral  Imuu^s  in  any 
wav  He  plea.H«*s,  let  Him  place  them  in  the  most  favourahle  circum¬ 
stances,  exert  u|Mm  them  the  highest  jwssihle  influence,  and  extend 
over  them  the  most  constant  and  m(»st  jaiwerful  j>rotection,  let  Him 
watch  them  with  II is  omnrscient  eye,  and  shield  them  with  11  is  om- 
ni{)otent  arm  ;  still,  acci»nling  to  your  theory,  they  will — at  least  sonu' 
of  them  —fall  into  sin.  Ytni  think,  there  is  in  moral  apuicy  itself  a 
|M»wer  H4»  resistless,  that  it  is  impossible  for  (hnl  Himself,  however 
strong  may  Ik*  His  desire,  to  prevent  the  existence,  or  even  the  prestmt 
di^nv  of  sin. 

‘  I  hax'c  thus  driven  a  somewhat  dilated  view  of  what  I  umltTstand 
to  Ik*  vour  tlusirv,  in  distinction  fnun  the  common  theory  ;  and  if  I 
have  understiMKl  you  ri^ht,  1  think  it  must  ap{K‘ar,  that  you  have 
pine  la^yond  th«*  limits  of  solier  jiidpMiient.  You  have  undertaken  to 
determine,  that  (iml  had  no  choice,  and  could  have  no  choice,  hetvveen 
different  systems  of  different  degri*es  of  excellence  ;  and  that  there  was 
notliiii^  for  His  wis4lom  to  consider,  hut  the  single  question,  whether 
He  shoiilil  have  a  systian  including  sin,  or  no  system  at  all.  Instead 
of  h'avinjr  the  reason  why  (tml  chose  the  iire.sent  system,  as  an  in- 
Hcrutahle  nustery,  you  have  holdly  undertaken  to  riMoove  all  the  diffi¬ 
cult  v  and  all  the  mystery  attending:  the  subject,  and  to  a.ssipi  the  par¬ 
ticular  and  only  rea.son  of  the  Divine  choice.  So  that  it  is  evident 
that  you  do  not  hesitate  at  all  to  assert  on  this  subject  what  teas,  or 
was  wo/  possible  with  (iihI.’  ]»p.  'Wk 

'riiis  is  certainly  a  fair  retort.  Dr.  Woods  then  ])roercds  to 
prc.ss  aj'.iinst  his  Opjxmeni's  theory,  the  capital  objections  to  which 
it  is  open  ;  and  they  are  siieli  as  tliese  : — 'rhat  it  supposes  moral 
apmts  to  1h'  otherwise  than  wholly  dependent  upon  (tinl; — That 
Ciml  can  only  in  a  limited  degree  eitlier  secure  their  well-lK*ing, 
or  control  their  agency  ; — That  the  alleged  im]>ossihility,  if  it 
Udongs  indeed  to  the  inse])arahlc  condition  of  moral  agency, 
must  U'  a  universal  im)>ossihilitv,  and  must  forbid  tlie  preserv¬ 
ation  of  holiness  and  hap])iness  in  any  part  of  the  moral  world. 
Hut  the  contrary  is  the  fact: — Moral  agents  have  been,  and  shall 
Ih'  preservtxl  sinles.s.  ^fhere  may  l>e  freedom  of  will  without  sin  : 
in  other  words,  (Iml  ran  hold  up  his  creatures  in  their  integrity. 
'I'he  universal  conditions  of  moral  agency  not  meeting  tlie  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  argument,  there  must  Ik*  su|)jK>se<l  an  imjmssihilily 
arising  from  particular  circumstances,  in  single  instance*.  Hut 
again,  the  providence  and  power  of  (iml  to  arrange  all  circum¬ 
stances  must  Ih*  denii'tl,  if  the  existence  of  evil,  in  single  in¬ 
stances,  is  to  Ik*  accounUHl  for  by  sup)K>sing  the  presence  of  some 
circumstances  which  (mhI  evutd  not  in*cmtle.  In  op]K>sition  to 
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»;uch  a  Kupposiiion,  Dr.  Woods  maintains,  ‘that,  in  all  the  cir- 
*  cuinstances  in  v^  hich  mural  agents  exist,  (lod  has  ]K)wer  to  make, 

‘  and  to  jncserve  them  holy.'  And  in  attestation,  he  appt'als  to 
tacts ;  shewing  that,  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances, 
and  in  the  face  of  all  imaginable  obstacles,  men  have  l)een  ac¬ 
tually  restored  to  giuHlness,  and  u])held  in  it.  While  on  the 
other  hand,  where  all  means  and  all  circumstances  are  the  most 
favourable,  many  remain  in  their  im}>enitence. 

*  I  pray  you,  llrother/  sjiys  Dr.  W.,  '  to  inquire,  whether  your  scheme 
of  thought  thn's  not  tend  ttnvnrds  u  denial  of  all  Divine  ]Hm'er  and 
Divine  induonce  in  the  conversitui  of  sinners,  except  merely  itich  a 
kind  of  power  and  intluence  as  we  have  over  the  minds  of  our  fellow 
men.  And  it  ought  to  Ik*  a  subject  of  serious  consideration,  whether 
MK’h  a  denial  wiaild  not  stand  in  diri^ct  up|)osition  t<»  the  declarations 
of  Scripture.  If  I  di)  not  entirely  misunderstand  the  W’ord  of  (nnl, 
lie  claims  a  p<nver  which  is,  in  its  nature,  peculiar  to  Himsidf,— 
M  liich  entirely  distinguishes  the  CVeator  from  Ilis  creatures: — a  |»ower 
which  is  intinite,  and  w  hich  extends  to  all  the  faculties  and  acts  of  the 
human  mind  and  heart,  as  well  as  to  outward  circumstances.  And  this 
jnaver  of  (oxl  over  the  intellectual,  and  es|H*cially  over  the  mond  acts 
<»f  men,  and  over  every  thing  which  g(H\s  to  constitute  their  character, 
is,  in  its  ojHTations,  subject  to  no  restrictions,  except  from  the  dictates 
of  Ilis  holy  will  ;  and  it  is  directed  and  regulated  wholly  and  ex¬ 
clusively  by  His  unerring  wisdom.  The  opinion,  by  whomsoever  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  hennise  tre  c;in  have  no  direct  acet'ss  to  the  hearts  of  our 
fellow  men,  and  no  inriuence  over  them,  except  merely  by  jiresenting 
motives  to  their  view,  therefore  Gou  cannot,  I  consider  t(»  Ik*  an  error 
of  the  most  dangerous  tendency.  Ami  although  that  |>eculiar  ethca- 
cious  ])ower  which  (hnl  claims  and  exercises  directly  over  the  innmst 
soul  of  every  one  whom  lie  converts,  creating  the  heart  anew,  and  iii- 
thuMicing  every  thought  and  affection,  as  Ilis  infinite  wisdmn  dictiites ; 
altliough  this  din‘ct  and  perfect  jmwer  over  the  heart,  which  Gml 
claims  as  one  of  Ilis  prerogatives,  is  at  the  j)resent  <lay  <»ften,  hut  very 
erroneously  called  jthyslcnl  jmw'er  ;  still,  it  is  none  the  less  a  reality  for 
IsMiig  tnisftamcHf  and  none  the  less  im|M»rtant  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  men. 

*  I  add  one  thought  more.  If  God  is  unable  to  direct  and  control 
moral  agenev,  as  he  ]deas(»8,  it  ])lainlv  follows,  that  He  is  unable  to 
direct  and  control  tlnwc  events  which  dep<*nd  nj>on  it,  or  are  involv«Hi 
in  it.  Now'  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  general  course  of 
t'vents  in  the  monil  and  civil  w'orld  are  insepnnddy  connecietl  with  the 
<lispositions  and  characters  of  men,  and  result  from  them.  To  assert, 
then,  that  (tml  cannot  govern  the  dis]M»sitionH,  and  fonn  the  chanurtem 
of  men,  according  t(»  Ilis  will,  is  to  assert  that  He  cannot  order  cventt 
according  to  His  will.  And  it  wdll  Ik*  easv  for  any  one  to  jMTceive, 
that  to  assert  this,  is  to  set  aside  the  truth  of  the  Hihle.*  ])p.  4^,  ‘WI. 

'The  undefined  notion,  that  there  may  he  a  something — an  al>“ 
straet  neci'ssity — a  conditional  impossihility,  which  controls  the 
Divine  iKuievolcncc,  or  limits  its  exercise,  and  which  therefore 
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may  loaded  with  all  the  hlame  of  moral  and  natural  evil,  has 
manifc^Htlv  seduct'd  Dr.  'Fay lor,  as  it  has  seduced  many  others, 
under  different  forms,  to  ent(Ttain  an  opinion  which  is  full  of  in¬ 
consistencies.  'I'he  same  impulse  was  anciently  parent  of  Ma- 
nichicism;  and  it  has  re-a]»pt*ared  from  time  to  time  in  the  ('hurch, 
under  many  names.  Arminian  Free-will  has,  in  modern  timt*s, 
l)oen  exhihitetl  as  the  dire  mistress  of  the  moral  world,  of  which 
the  Divine  Power  itself  stoml  in  awe.  'I'he  American  Professor 
denominates  the  same  lawless  authority  hy  a  |HTi])hrasis  which 
conceals  from  himself  the  true  pur]H)rt  of  his  own  doctrine.  'Fhis 
'  Nature  of  things ',  which  was  at  first  the  mother  of  sin,  and  is  in 
each  particular  instance  the  rrtison  of  sin,  can  in  no  direction 
1h*  hrought  out  to  view,  so  that  we  might  know  its  form  and  cpia- 
lities,  or  xco/.  It  apiH'ars,  however,  sometimes  to  he  the  in- 
evitahle  condition  c»f  the  continued  holiness  of  any  moral  agents, 
that  the  defection  of  others,  and  its  fatal  consequences,  should  l)e 
witnessetl. — ‘  How  can  it  Ik?  shewn  from  facts,  that  (iml  could 
‘  secure  any  of  His  moral  creatures  in  holiness,  without  this  in- 
‘  flucnce  Or  to  what  pur|K)se  is  it  to  allege  instances  of  the  pre- 
*  vention  of  sin  under  this  influence,  to  prove  that  Gml  could 
‘  pn'vent  it  withnut  this  influence  t  ’  This  is,  indeed,  a  ladd  as- 
sumption, — that  there  ixmlcl  Ik*  no  such  thing  as  virtue  in  the 
world,  if  there  were  no  s|K*ctacle  of  punishment !  Whatever  may 
Ik*  thought  of  its  soundness,  its  Author,  assuredly,  is  not  the 
]>erson  who  should  Ih'  heard  to  inculpate  his  brethren  on  the 
grouml  of  their  ‘  assuming  to  know  much  more  than  man  can  know.' 
Dr.  W.  alleges,  in  I'ontradiction  of  such  a  ])resumption,  the  fnety 
implietl  or  assertt*<l  in  the  .'■'cri]>tures,  that  sin  was  an  event  sub¬ 
sequent  to  a  primeval  state  of  absolute  purity  and  loyalty  in  the 
heavenly  world.  If  this  tlu'orv  Ik*  worth  any  thing,  it  im]dies, 
that  sin  and  its  punishment  must  have  lH*en  at  hand,  ready  to 
meet  the  view  of  the  first  created  intelligences,  at  the  verv'  first 
im>mcnt  of  their  awaking  to  the  consciousness  of  moral  life ; — or, 
in  other  wonls,  that  sinners  must  have  sprung  into  existence  in 
the  same  moment  that  gave  birth  to  those*  who  were  to  be  pre- 
.serviMl  in  holiness  ! 

In  sup|H)rt  of  hU  hy)K>thesi8,  Dr.  'Faylor  is  driven  upon  the 
<»ld  sophism, — that  the  effective  influence  of  conservatory  grace 
u|Km  the  mind,  impairs  or  destn»ys  moral  agency.  On  this  ]K)int, 
the  I'onclusive  n*asoningH  of  Falwanls  might,  one  would  think, 
have  Mifliceil  to  prevent  the  nHairrence  of  so  slender  an  illasion. 
.\  distorteil  notion,  altogether,  of  spiritual  influence, — a  notion 
that  is  ]>arent  of  enthusiasm,  lies  at  the  lK)ttom  of  this  error. 
'Fhat  Divine  InHuenct*  which  is  the  muse  of  virtue,  wherever 
virtue  exists,  may  .as  well  be  deeme<l  incompatible  with  moral 
.agency,  as  the  constant  efHux  of  creative  energy,  in  the  physical 
world,  is  incoin}>atible  with  the  exercise  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
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ripie  in  man  and  animala.  In  and  by  the  Creator,  all  things 
‘  live,  and  more,  and  have  their  l>eing.'  Hut  arc  they  therefore 
not  free  ?  Or  is  moral  life  shackletl  hy  its  suhjiK^tiou  to  an  in- 
Mueiuc  iniually  cHicacious  and  indis|>ensahle  ?  l)r.  W.  follows  his 
()|H>onent  vc^^'  closc‘ly,  in  his  endeavour  to  i^tahlish  the  strange 
lH‘Iief,  that  the  prevention  of  any  sin  that  has  not  lieen  prevente<l, 
or  the  conversion  of  any  sinner  who  has  not  lieen  converted, 
inimt  Ih‘  sup]»osed  to  have  involvinl  certain  ‘  fatal  or  liighly  dan- 
‘  gerons  consequences'  to  the  entire  moral  system.  Nothing  can 
Ih‘  more  gratuitous  than  such  an  assumption  ;  nor  does  it  si'cm 
to  need  Ollier  refutation  than  a  simple  rejection  of  it.  Hut  our 
Author  meets  it  with  eontrailicliou,  hotli  abstract  and  Scriptural. 

( )n  this  latter  ground,  the  single  text  referred  to  Inmeath  might 
he  enough. 

‘  I  .sliall  refer  you  to  one  passage  more.  (Murk  x,  27*)  Jesus  had 
rrpn'.seiited  the  salvation  of  the  rich  as  exeet'dingly  ditHeult.  Ilis  dis- 
eiples,  greatly  astonished  at  the  represi'iitatioii,  said,  “  Who  then  can 
1h*  saved?”  Hut  .lesns,  Iisiking  U|>on  them,  said,  “With  men  it  is 
inqsissihle  ;  hut  not  with  (hsl,  ft»r  with  (iod  all  things  are  possilde." 
lie  said  this,  it  will  1h‘  ohsiTved,  in  reference  to  the  salvation  of 
sinners, — «»f  thoM*  whose  sahnition  was  most  dithcult, — of  those*  too 
who  genendly  were  not  savetl.  Jesus  dt*clared,  as  you  will  observe, 
tliat  it  was  ysM.vi7»/e  for  (omI  to  save,  or  that  he  amid  save,  even  rich 
sinners,  (though  hut  few  of  them  were  actually  saviul,)  and  that  he 
ronld  s:ive  them,  Is'caiise  he  wjis  omnifxdrnt  ;  or,  as  (Jlirist  expressed 
it,  “  lH>caus<*  all  things  were  ixmsihle  with  him.”  Heiiig  mnntjMdml, 
he  was  aide  to  save  those  n*ferred  to,  whether  they  were  saved  or 
in»t.’ — p.  d2. 

'fhe  injunction  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  men,  as  Dr.  W. 
insists,  fully  carries  with  it  the  supposition,  that  the  Divine 
Power  lui^ht  elfect  it ;  as  also  does  tlie  style  of  Scripture,  which 
represents  the  conversion  of  sinners  ‘  as  <le{H*nding  u])on  the  wiU^ 

‘  rntm^rl^  or  plvnanre  of  God,  hut  never  on  the  condition  of  his 
‘  having  sutheient  |K)wer  to  convert  them.'  Hut  if  GikI  poKHc*Kscs 
and  claims  for  himself  the  fMorer  to  change  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  yet  exercises  that  power  only  to  a  limiunl  extent,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  good  pleasure,  then  it  can  no  longer  l)e  atnrnu*d, 
tliai  some  abstract  necessity,  or  impe<liment,  fond^  to  the  Di¬ 
vine  pnqxises,  sets  a  lH)und  to  tiie  circle  of  cHicacious  grace. 
I'he  iimiginar}'  |X)wer  which  is  to  l)ear  the  blame  of  all  the  sin 
and  inqH*nitence  of  mankind,  has  no  place  in  reason. 

Dr.  'Pay lor  had  atfirmcd,  as  mentionetl  alxive,  that  the  ex¬ 
istence  and  punishment  of  sin  a])pt*ar  to  Ik*  the  nvreuHory  tiirntui 
of  preserving  the  loyalty  of  other  moral  agents.  'Phat  is  to  say, 
the  welfare  of  the  intelligent  universe,  as  a  whole,  (lemande 
the  presence  of  those  motives  which  arise  from  the  s|H*ctacle  of 
defection  and  retribution.  Who  then  would  ex])ect  to  find  him, 
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and  in  tlie  same  page  with  this  atfirmation,  rejecting  vitli 
vehemence  what  he  terms  tlie  common  orthodox  assumption^ — 
‘that  sin  is  tlie  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  gtmd;' — for 
this  very  assumption  (whether  in  itself  true  or  false)  is  the 
ground  oi'  his  ow  n  statement  !  l*al]iahle  inconsistencies  lK*long, 
of  necesNity,  tti  a  course  cd*  rcasiming  such  as  this  I’rofessor  pur¬ 
sues.  He  cannot  allow  sin  to  have  Invii  permitted  for  the  sake 
of  a  higher  good  ;  because  his  hypothesis  declares,  that  it  arose 
inevitalilv  from  ‘  the  nature  of  things,'  and  that  the  neressitij 
which  is  its  only  cause,  is  altiHgether  independent  of  the  Divine 
conduct  and  ]»ur|>oses.  Hut  then,  when  he  approaches  the  same 
tihject  from  another  side,  and  sees  that  the  spectacle  of  sin  and 
punishment  is  actually  employed  in  the  moral  system  as  a  con- 
.servative  means  of  virtue,  he  cannot  neglect  to  avail  himself  of 
this  reas4»n  i'ov  its  existence  ;  and  in  hastily  taking  advantage  of 
it,  (piite  forgets  his  recent  denial  of  the  assumption,  that  sin  is 
the  necessary  means  of  the  highest  good  !  One  might  wonder  at 
such  an  oversight,  if  similar  instances  did  not  abound  in  the  Held 
of  theological  speculation. 

*  Thus,*  s;iys  Dr.  W.,  *  your  reasoning  in  the  one  instance,  is  really 
a  confut'.ition  of  your  reasoning  in  the  other  ;  and  if  it  were  only  fnmi 
another  writer,  I  should  siiv,  a  direct  and  studied  confutation  of  it. 
You  first  maintain  that  sin  is  not  the  necessary  means  t»f  the  greatest 
gotnl  ;  and  then  you  maintain  that  the  Indiness  of  intelligent  In'ings, 
which  you  certainly  regard  as  involved  in  the  greatest  gcMnl,  couhl 
not,  in  any  instance,  no,  not  even  by  the  power  of  (iml,  l>e  preserved 
without  the  exist«*nce  and  punishment  of  sin.  YViere,  sin  is  uot  the 
necessary  means  of  the  greatest  gtHid  ;  Z/cic,  sin,  by  its  existence  and 
pwiushiuvwi,  is  ihe  tieees.sarif^  iudisfH'usiitde  meaux  4>f  that  holiness  of 
(iihI’s  creatures  in  which  the  greatest  g«MKl  essi'ntially  consists.’ — p.  71* 

I'ew  men  stop  short  on  a  perilous  course,  until  they  have 
reaclu  d  some  actual  mischief.  After  himself,  as  we  have  seen, 
taking  u]>  this  assumption,  that  sin  was  the  necessary  means  of 
preserving  the  virtue  of  the  virtuous.  Dr.  'Paylor  turns  round 
mwm  his  brethren,  and  in  a  strain,  as  we  should  think  from  the 
s]»reimens  lu'fore  us,  of  very  crude  and  ill-eonsidered  argument 
from  ronsetjoenres^  endeavours  to  shew’  that,  on  any  hv])othcsis 
but  his  own,  there  can  Ik*  iu>  sincerity  in  the  Divine  prohibitions, 
and  no  etpiity  in  the  punishment  of  sin.  T'his  is  an  old  so]diism, 
so  often  e\jH»sed,  that  a  respectable  and  well  infornietl  writer 
might  have  known  lu'tter  than  to  take  it  u]!  anew. 

'  It  isobvitmvly  your  opinion,’  says  Or.  WimhI  to  his  Dp|Muu“nt,  *  and 
one  in  which  ail  4»rthodox  I’liristians  w  ill  readily  unite  with  y<»u,  that  the 
pmhitdtiou  ami  puuishfneut  <»f  sin  is  (are)  necevsarv  to  give  it  a  sidutary 
inHiienci'  in  the  mond  world.  Sin,  in  its  own  nature,  is  evil,  and  as 
such,  must  Ik*  prohihitetl  !»y  the  Divine  law  ;  ami,  if  committed,  must 
U»  punished.  Its  U'ing  pnihiltited  by  law,  and  punished  according  to 
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1m\v,  is  all  that  pvos  it  a  salutary  iiiHiionco,  or  makes  it  the  occasion 
«if  pMsl.  I’lilike  holiness,  which,  in  its  own  projKT  nature,  is  ^kkI 
uiiil  t»f  salutary  temlency,  sin  in  itself  is  evil,  ami  directly  tends  to 
evil,  ami  Invomes  the  means  or  ocaision  «>f  j^hkI  only  indirretty^  fmm 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated ;  that  is,  its  Ihmiij;  J'irrhiddcn  and 
punisfud.  To  this  view,  I  have  no  diuiht,  you  will  fully  assent.  Now 
(mkI’s  liitr  res|)ects  sin  as  it  i.x  in  iisc/J\  or  in  its  own  nature  and  ten¬ 
dency.  lie  forbids  it  l>ecause  it  is  a  wron^  and  hurtful  thine  in  a 
inond  a^ent.  As  sin  is  in  truth  totally  wronei  hateful,  and  pernicious, 
(iml  would  not  treat  it  according  to  truths  he  would  not  trcnit  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  feelings  res)H‘ctine  it,  he  would  not  treat  it  sin- 
crrcly.  if  he  did  not  forbid  it  by  his  law,  or  if  he  did  not  punish  it 
when  committed.  It  must  In*  evident  then,  that  whenever  we  n*pre- 
seiit  sin  as  on  the  wlmle  fiir  the  bt‘st,  or,  according  to  your  manner  of 
speaking,  as  having  an  iiiHuence  by  which  mond  beings  are  pres4*rved 
in  a  state  of  holiness,  we  represent  it  n(»t  as  it  is  taken  hy  itself]  but 
as  treated  in  the  Divine  government,  as  forbidden,  frowned  ufum, 
pHuished.  When  let  ah»ne,  or  left  to  itself,  its  whole  iiiHuence  and 
temlency  is  directly  and  violently  opjH)sed  to  the  paid  of  the  universe, 
or  to  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  moral  Ihmii^k  ;  and  it  is  only  when 
comleinned  by  (iod’s  holy  law,  and  controlled  and  |>unished  by  his 
Almijihty  Providence,  that  any  j^oisl  can  come  otit  of  this  essential  and 
ile.struetive  evil.  It  is  (iml’s  righteous  government  resjM'cting  sin, 
which  counteracts  its  natural  tendency,  and  prevents  the  pernicious 
effects  which  it  would  of  itself  produce.* — pp.  J'Sl,  bO. 

Notliing  can  be  imicli  more  crude,  inconsequential,  we  might 
say  childish,  than  the  inference,  that  if  sin  in  any  way  ])roduccH 
g<M)d,  it  ought  to  he  enjoined,  and,  when  perpetrated,  rewarded. 
Vet,  thus  reasons  Dr.  'Pay lor  !  and  lie  scrujiles  not  to  pursue  the 
futile  ohjcctions  of  the  most  shallow  or  tlie  most  profane  minds, 
as  if  they  were  conclusive  against  the  principle  be  opposes.  And 
yet,  this  very  same  principle  he  himself  builds  upon,  when  it 
serves  his  turn. 

Speaking  of  the  doctrine  he  opposes.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  that, 
according  to  it,  the  transgressor  ‘  knows  that  all  sin  will  prove  to 
‘  Ik*  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good  :  how  then  does  it 
‘  a])|Har  that,  with  this  knowledge,  he  is  not  iKUievolent  in  ]K'r- 
‘  forming  the  deed  ?’ 

‘  To  K4»  stninge  a  cpiestion  as  this,*  replies  Dr.  W<mk1s,  *  I  hardly 
know  how’  to  frame  a  serious  answer,  i  he  (U»ed  in  ({uestimi  is,  by 
sii|))N»sition,  a  sinful  one  ;  jxTformed,  as  you  concctlc,  with  a  selfish  and 
sinful  intention ;  and  yet  you  ask,  “  How  it  ap|H‘ars  that  the  subject  is 
Hot  truly  iHUievolent  in  ])erforming  it?”  Which  i.4  equivalent  to  ask¬ 
ing,  how*  it  apiMMirs  that  a  man  is  not  lienevtilent  in  perfiirming  a  deed 
of  malevolence.  And  this  is  nowise  different  from  asking,  how  it  ap- 
is*ars  that  love  is  n(»t  hatrcnl,  that  holiness  is  not  sin  ;  or  that  any  one 
thing  is  not  its  op|>osite. — The  action,  I  rep<*at  it,  is  by  sup]Hisition 
selfish  and  sinful,  receiving  its  name  from  the  intention  w’ith  which  it 
is  jKrformed.  Now'  what  is  the  reason  which  Iciids  you  to  change  the 
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dentiminntion  of  the  action,  anil  to  sjH-.ik  of  it  ns  InMievoleiit  ?  Is  the 
nature  of  the  action,  or  any  one  of  its  attrilnitt's  chanjrcMl?  Xo.  Is 
the  intention  with  which  it  was  |H*rf»»rnu*il  ditfonuit  ?  No.  What 
reasfin  do  you  assign  for  apijlyiiif;  to  a  sinful  dtHnl,  |H*rfonned  with  a 
linful  intention,  s<»  unusual  an  epithet  as  benevolent  Why,  “  the 
subject  is  apprisetl  of  the  utility  of  the  detnl and  this  circumstance 
makes  the  ditference.  A  ski.kisii  dml,  then,  if  only  |HTft>rmed  with 
the  knowhnljre  of  its  utility,  may  pro|H*rly  Ik*  denominated  bknkvik 
i.knt! — A  sinpilar  inetluHl  of  denominatint;  moral  actions,  accord- 
injj  t<»  which  they  would  Ik*  odled  panl  or  had,  In'iievcdent  or  self¬ 
ish,  not  from  the  intention  with  which  they  are  pt*rforme<l,  hut  from 
the  knowledp*  which  the  n^ent  has  of  their  results  !  This  know- 
le<lp»  of  the  useful  ri*stilts  of  a  sinful  action  seems,  in  your  view, 
t(»  infust*  into  it  a  ct*rtain  (piality  which  counteracts  the  quality  in- 
fusetl  hy  the  intentitin  «»f  the  aj^ent,  and  makt*s  a  Wnevolent  dml  of  a 
M*lti  sh  one.  Yea,  this  knowledi^*  of  the  results  of  a  sinful  action,  ap¬ 
pears,  in  vour  view,  to  jatsst'ss  such  wonderful  virtue,  that  it  tnms- 
mutes  the  intentitm  itself  with  which  the  action  is  |H*rformed,  from  evil 
t<»  psnl ;  for  von  very  solK*rlv  inquire,  how  it  apjwnrs,  that  in  this 
action,  (this  sinful  action,)  the  ai;ent  “did  not  really  intend  pHMl?" 
Why,  methinks  it  apjwars  from  the  fact,  that  he  really  intaided  rril/ 

p.  in. 

In  his  eighth  ami  last  letter,  Dr.  WiM)ds  coni])ares  the  hyix»- 
ihesis  t»f  his  (>p|H)nent  with  the  common  lH*lief  of  (’hristians,  as 
t4»  the  practical  tendency  of  each  ;  and,  we  think,  he  fairly 
pn)ves,  that,  so  far  as  abstruse  dogmas  do  at  all  exert  any  in- 
ihience  over  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  men,  it  is  far  K'tter 
to  leave  the  suhjeet  of  moral  and  natuval  evil,  wliere  the  pious 
mind  leaves  it,  inrolrrd  in  inscrutable  ttit/sfertf^  at  tlie  hmt  t>f 
the  throne  «»f  (I ml,  than,  with  the  hope  of  disjmsing  of  it  more 
satisfactorily,  to  create,  as  Dr.  'Taylor  has  done,  an  Imaginary 
I'ower,  mistress  even  of  the  Divine  government,  and  wliich  is  to 
sustain  the  hurden  of  all  sin.  A  course  this,  which,  if  all  ex]x*- 
rience  is  to  Ik*  taken  as  our  guide,  diH‘s  hut  for  a  moment,  and  in 
apfHutranre^  bring  relief  to  ditficulties  ;  while  it  never  fails  to 
involve  the  mind  in  endless  inconsistencies,  and  to  lead  it  astray 
fnun  pietv. 

'The  soundness  of  Dr.  WcmhIs's  argument,  so  far  as  it  is  o/>- 
fmsnl  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Taytor^  is  not  the  only  merit  which 
these  lA'tter>  jmssess,  'They  afford  an  excellent  exam]>le  of  the 
close  an<l  pressing  ]nirsuit  of  an  antagonist,  without  (as  we  can 
l^crmve)  the  slightest  im]>ro]>er  feeling.  'There  is  no  vaunting, 
no  ctmtem])t ;  there  an*  no  anathemas,  and  no  imputations ;  hut 
m.my  serious  and  seasonable  cautions,  the  fruit  of  exjH*riencc 
and  sound  piety,  addressixl  to  one  who,  as  it  8c*ems,  although  a 
teacher,  has  much  to  learn  of  that  wisdom  which  should  lx*long 
to  men  in  n's]K>nsihle  stations.  We  thus  s|x*ak  of  the  res|H.'ctivc 
merits  ot  the  two  professors,  without  at  all  taking  our  ground 
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j>crsonally  the  followers  of  Calvin,  or  of  Edwards,  or  of  Dwight, 
'riial  were  quite  another  matter.  The  east'  is  simply  that  of  an 
ill-eoneerted,  ill-eonducted  attempt,  on  the  one  side,  to  conciliate 
scepiicisin  and  irrelif^ion ;  and  on  the  other,  of  a  tem]>erate  and 
nnirhicifti^  ex]H>8ure  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  endeavour. 
Instances  of  this  sort  arc  m>t  without  their  lesson^  and  should 
especially  he  htH*ded  hy  yonufi  theologians. 

Wc  have  in  this  article  s]>oken  of  Dr.  'Faylor  solely  as  occu- 
pvinj;  an  ill-chosen  fHisition  on  the  ground  of  atmtrtifie  thvohy:^y, 
.lustiee,  however,  demands  that  he  should  have  assignetl  to  him  a 
merit  he  may  fairly  claim,  when  he  speaks  the  language  of  eom- 
inon  sense,  on  the  lower  ground  of  practical  ]>rinciplcs,  in  relation 
to  the  old  meth(Hls  of  preaching  tne  Cios]>el.  On  this  gr«>uiKh 
manifesily,  there  is  much  (who  shall  dare  to  say  how  much  ?)  to 
1h*  remedied.  On  this  ground,  great  practical  errors  have  Ix'comc 
venerahle,  in  the  eyes  of  religious  folk,  hy  usage  and  )mtronage. 
'File  New  Haven  Tutor  feels  this  strongly; — attemfits  a  remetly; 
— mistakes  (as  we  humhly  think)  the  prix’ise  nature,  or  seat  of 
the  disease,  and  does,  therefore,  as  muen  harm  as  gtaal ;  or  more. 
^Ve  must  take  the  occasion  to  say,  and  w’c  would  raise  our  voice 
hiL'li  enough  to  he  heard  across  the  Atlantic,  that  we  shall  cheer 
the  American  divines,  if  we  see  them,  in  a  right  spirit,  and  with 
Christian  tem]H*r  and  humility,  earnestly  plying  their  forces  u^mn 
the  gre.it  practical  (piestion  of  the  primitive  minle  of  calling  men  to 
rejunianee.  It  would  do  no  giMnl  to  agitate  such  a  controversy 
just  now  in  England.  We  arc  in  no  condition  to  handle  any 
grave  matter  to  great  advantage.  Hut  if  the  Amkuicans  can¬ 
not,  and  do  not,  follow  truth  with  freedom,  and  modesty,  and  to 
some  etlieient  ]mrjH)se, — shame  iHM>n  them  !  If  they  would  but 
iisk  us,  we  (that  is,  we  Eclectic  Reviewers)  would  ])ro|>o8c  to 
them  a  string  of  inquiries,  for  their  iinmiHliate  consideration,  not 
one  of  w  hich  should  he  trivial,  and  not  one  of  which  can  we  hojK; 
to  see  satisfactorily  disposed  of  among  ourselves. 
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J  PROFESSOR  Hecren's  “  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of 
Ancient  (ireecc",  received  the  tribute  of  our  cordial  praise 
in  a  former  volume*;  and  we  then  expressed  a  ho|>e,  which  wc 
are  gratificnl  at  having  so  far  fulfilled,  that  his  entire  works  might 
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In'  made  accc'isilde  to  the  l^nglish  reader.  It  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  works  of  such  laborious  and  ]»rofbund  rcseureh  fr4nn  the  scho¬ 
lars  of  c»ur  own  ctuintry  in  the  ])resent  day  ;  and  we  ought  to  Ik* 
thankful,  therefi»re,  for  the  privilege  of  iin}H>rting  the  growth  of 
(ternniny.  Ileeren  is  not  merely  erudite;  he  is  also  an  ehH|nent 
writer,  lie  is  original,  without  l>eing  fanciful;  enthusiastic 
without  In'ing  visionary  ;  vivacious  without  rti})pancy  ;  learned 
without  iK'ing  ohseure  or  dull.  Of  the  present  'i'ranslation,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know,  that  its  correctness  has  received  the  sanction 
and  coinmendation  of  the  learned  Author  himself. 

*  At  the  recpiest  of  the  Ihihlisher  of  thest' volunies,  Proft'ssor  Ileeren 
kindly  t<N»k  tUMin  hiniMdf  the  task  of  reading  over  the  shet*ts  before 
puhlinition  ;  a  task  tt»  which  his  knowledge  of  the  h'nglish  language 
rend»Ted  him  coin|H*tent,  and  which  the  iniinerous  correctitnis  he  lias 
in.ole,  shew  liiin  to  have  executed  with  much  care  and  attention.  So«»n 
after  the  first  thirteen  sheets  had  l)een  transmitted  to  him,  the  learned 
Author  writes  :  “  1  have  read  them  w  ith  attention,  and  attest  that 
they  are  made  with  a  due  knowletlge  of  the  two  languages,  and  with 
all  the  accuracy  which  I  cmild  desire.  I  should  he  well  content  if  the 
continuation  should  In*  executed  with  the  same  diligence,  and  if  the 
whole  of  mv  works  should  In*  presented  ill  this  form  to  the  Knglish 
puhlie."  ' 

After  so  high  a  sanction,  it  can  scarcely  he  necessary  ftir  us  to 
War  i»ur  testimony  to  the  great  and  successful  ])ains  which  have 
evidently  been  lH*siowed  u|Hm  the  work  by  the  'rranslator ;  who 
siH'aks  of  his  ow  n  ipialifieations  in  the  most  mcHlest  terms,  and 
claims  no  other  merit  than  that  of  having  ‘  executed  his  task 
‘  with  fidelity,  and  thereby  contributed  his  feeble  efforts  for  the 
‘  advancement  of  knowledge.’ 

'I'he  C'ontcnts  of  these  volumes  comprise:  1.  A  (leneral  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Author's  Ueflections  upon  the  Nations  of  Anti- 
cpiity,  taken  from  the  beginning  of  his  vedume  on  the  Persians. 

A  (tcneral  IntnHluction  to  this  portion  of  the  work,  relating 
to  the  ancient  Nations  of  Africa,  li.  History  of  the  (’arthagi- 
nians,  in  eight  cha]>tcrs.  4.  History  of  the  Kthiojuans,  in  three 
chapters.  5.  History  of  the  Kgy])tians,  in  five  cha])ters.  (). 
ApiH'iulix  of  ancient  documents,  in  Vol.  I.  7*  A))peiulix  to 
Vol.  II. 

'Phe  first  (fcneral  IntriHluction  affonls  a  very  concise  hut  lu¬ 
minous  and  philosophical  view  of  the  origin  of  government, 
coinmeri'e,  and  civilization.  'Fhe  first  IhuuI  of  community  exist¬ 
ing  among  men  w.is,  lH*yond  all  tpieslion,  Profe.‘<sor  Hecren  re¬ 
marks,  the  natural  one  of  domestic  ties ;  out  of  which  grew  what 
has  U'cn  denominatixl  the  patriarchal  st:ite.  This  IkuuI  of  con- 
K.ang\iinity  is  always  found  much  more  extensive  ami  |H)werful 
.onumg  savage  triWs,  than  among  civilized  nations. 

‘  The  different  mombors  of  the  fuinily  do  not.  as  with  us,  devote 
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tht'inyflvcs,  as  s(mhi  as  tliov  have  attaine<l  a  certain  age,  to  curious  oc- 
ru|Mitioiis  in  the  M'orhl  without,  and  thus  H<‘|mrate  from  the  parent 
stiK'k.  All  jmrsne  the  same  (K'ciipation,  whether  it  U*  hunting  or  the 
tending  of  cattle.  (Consequently,  the  families  remain  united:  they 
gr.ulnallv  form  trilK*s,  and  the  triln's,  nations.  The  distinction  of  trilnrs 
is  nniversallv  prevalent,  and  no  less  intiuential  among  the  savages  of 
North  America  or  Australasia,  than  among  the  half-siunge  inhabitants 
of  Central  Asia,  or  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  The  members 
of  the  sjime  trila*  settle  or  mignite  together:  and  although  the  Hrst 
formation  of  such  stKneties  was  undoubtedly  the  elfiH:t  of  a  law  of 
nature,  yet,  their  common  inten'st  must  have  confirmed  and  strength¬ 
ened  the  fN»nd  of  union,  as  providing  for  their  mutual  defence  ami  se¬ 
curity  during  their  continual  jK'tty  wars.  It  is  always  the  case,  that 
trilwN  of  this  sort  are  subjected  to  a  desjiotic  authority  |)ossess<*d  by 
the  head  of  their  race  ;  who  owes  his  power  to  the  patriarchal  privi¬ 
leges  of  his  birth,  and  consequently  is  sometimes  tenipte<l  t«>  indulge 
it,  till  it  iH'comes  an  oppressive  tyranny :  at  the  siune  time  that  the 
tle|M*ndents  of  t»ther  chiefs  are  no  wise  sufferers  in  their  ]HTsonal  free¬ 
dom.’  p.  ix. 

'riic  origin  of  civil  government,  liowever,  projH’rly  so  called,  is 
to  Ik*  traced  to  the  concentration  of  a  fixt*d  aiul  various  po])ula> 
lion  in  cities,  where  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  and  the  distinc- 
ti(ms  of  clan  and  tribe,  would  soon  lose  their  influence,  and  the 
necessity  for  council  and  concert  would  originate  some  rude  jmli- 
tical  constitutimi.  Law  would,  of  necessity,  take  the  place  of 
hereditary  rights  and  traditional  usages,  not  only  l>ccau8e  tradi¬ 
tion  could  not  supply  rules  for  the  new  circumstances  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  and  that  it  would  no  longer  he  enforced  hy  the  same 
powerful  sanction,  the  tcnaciou.s  attachment  of  the  tribe  to  its 
distinguishing  customs;  hut  Ikjc.iusc  Law  would  he  rcquircxl  to 
arbitrate  between  differing  usages  and  conflicting  traditions,  and 
to  subordinate  them  to  its  own  authority.  Every  city  was,  of 
neees>ity,  a  republic ;  and  the  free  states  of  anti(|uity  were  no¬ 
thing  more  than  cities  surrounded  with  their  |K‘culiar  districts. 
Without  renouncing,  however,  their  original  character,  such  re¬ 
publics  were  often  enabled  in  various  ways  to  extend  the  limits  of 
tin  ir  j)ower  and  territory,  and  even  to  iK'come  the  mistresses  of 
empires  ;  as,  for  instance,  Home  and  ('artbage. 

‘  When  several  communities  ladonging  to  the  same  natitm  were 
situated  nejir  eiich  c»ther,  they  natundly  formed  a  mutual  alliance, 
«‘Np.*eia  11 V  when  the  pressure  of  enemic*H  from  withmit,  drove  them  t(» 
eoinhine  their  nuMiiis  of  resistance.  In  such  cases,  it  was  natural  that 
the  most  considerable  state  or  city  should  place  itself  ut  the  head  of 
the  conftHleration,  and  assume  a  precedence  which  ulm(»Ht  m*cessarily 
degriu  rate<l  into  a  H|H*cies  of  dmnination  ;  of  which  we  see  examples 
in  the  conduct  «»f  Heune  towards  the  Latin  states ;  of  Tyre,  with  re- 
sjK  ct  to  the  Phcenician  ;  of  Thelx's,  with  n*spi‘ct  to  those  <»f  Uu'otia, 
^Vc.  Nevertheless,  the  inferior  cities  would  still  continue  to  lay  claim 
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to  a  certain  in«lf|H*rnleiicc.  In  qucstitnis  ntTi'ctini;  the  whole  confctle- 
racy,  such  as  thoM*  of  jH*ace  and  war,  the  sujK’rior  State  might  s<»n)e. 
tiiiH's  rarry  its  claims  of  preciMlcnce  to  the  extent  of  an  absolute 
snpremacv  ;  hut,  so  long  as  her  general  authority  remained  uii<|ues< 
tioiieil,  she  ilid  not  much  concern  herself  with  the  internal  jsditv  of 
the  inferior  states,  or  with  matters  which  only  affected  them  iiitlivi. 
dually.  Such  a  prectnleiice  enjoyed  hy  the  principal  State,  will  readily 
explain,  how  citit‘s,  insignitinint  in  tliemselves,  were  aide  to  attempt 
and  achieve  compiests,  aidetl  in  nmny  castes  hv,a  comhiuation  of  fa- 
voundde  circumstanct*s,  with  nu*n  of  talent  ami  spirit  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  enj«»ving  the  resources  which  their  navigiititui,  commerce, 
and  mines  supplied.’  \’ol.  1.  pp.  xiii,  xiv. 

lUit,  iH'sidcs  this  class  of  States,  history  ])rcscnts  ns  with  an¬ 
other  class,  totally  dili’crcnl  in  all  the  circumstances  of  their  crea- 
titui  ami  constitution,  in  the  ^rcat  monarchies  of  antiquity. 
'These  were  of  two  ilcsciiptions;  those  which  grew  out  of  the 
ancient  hcrctlitury  law  of  ])atviarchal  authority,  and  consisted  in 
the  ascendancy  of  a  particular  family  over  a  siiigli*  trihe  or  ]>cople; 
in  which  manner,  in  Tipirus,  Macedonia,  and  other  counivies,  the 
family  of  their  native  princes  maintained  itself  on  tlie  throne; 
and,  those  which  originated  in  the  invasion  of  ]>redatory  hordes 
of  pastoral  and  equestrian  nations,  hy  hahit  warriors,  allured  from 
their  barren  country  hy  the  pros|H'Ct  of  lHM>ty,  or  com]>ellcd  to 
emigrate  to  more  fertile  regions,  which  they  overran,  pillaged, 
and  huIhIiuhI.  An  ahstdute  monarchy,  or,  in  other  words,  a  mili¬ 
tary  dcs|>otism,  is  the  only  govenunent  that  could  Ik*  founded  on 
the  right  of  compiest,  or  hy  which  the  authority  of  the  compieror 
c<»iihl  Ik*  maintained.  Such  great  monan’hie.s,  liowever,  are  the 
mctnjrs  of  history  :  they  were  generally  as  ra])id  in  their  decline 
ami  fall  as  in  their  rise.  'The  greatest  conquerors  of  ancient,  as 
«»f  mmlcm  times,  Scsostris,  (’yrus,  Alexander,  Sultan  Mahmoud 
of  (ihi/ni,  'Timour,  Nadir,  Na]Hdcon,  had  no  successors  to  their 
vast  dominion.  Nothing  is  ])erntanent  that  dex's  not  assume  the 
character  of  institutions;  and  no  institutions  have  In'cn  ]»crmancnt, 
that  have  )iot  In'cn  in  s«»me  wav  connected  with  religious  sane- 
lions.  'The  following  remarks  are  well  deM*rving  of  attouion. 

‘  When  wf  retic'ct,  that  all  civil  MK'ieties  wliich  <h*siTvt*  the  name, 
are  a.Hs<K*iati«»ns  of  frtvmen  :  that  it  was  not  jxissihle  that  any  thing 
like  iMiliticid  wisdom  or  sound  phih»s4»phy  should  have  regulated  their 
tirst  formation  ;  that  the  very  di*sire  of  security  and  mutual  defence 
which  CHUitrihuted  to  their  creatitm,  was  not  likely  to  lx*  at  all  times 
iMpiallv  urgent,  anti  might  stimetimes  lx*  ft>rp»tten  ; — when  all  theses 
cttiiMtlenititms  prt*M*nt  themselves  tt»  the  mind  of  the  inquisitive  histt>- 
ri.ui.  he  ftvU  that,  in  the  infancy  of  the  human  ract*,  such  c*ommunitit*s 
omld  not  have  lx*en  hehl  together,  excej>t  hy  a  more  tlurahle  and 
]»t»werftd  Uind  than  all  of  ihesi*, — that  of  nr/ijfio«.  There  is  im  con- 
clusittn  which  taditictd  histtirv  supplies,  more  reinarkahle  than  this : 
that  the  further  we  ad\aince  in  the  history  of  any  natitm,  the  grt*ater 
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In'roiiH's  tlu*  inriucncc  of  rolipon  in  state  affairs.  On  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  I  use  tlu*  term  rc/iif/ofi,  to  express  the  barbarous  reverence 
which  uncivilizcil  nations  have  always  paul,  by  certain  rites  ami  cus- 
ttnns,  to  imairinary  <leities  ;  tinder  whatever  form  they  ntay  have  l»e<*ii 

repres«*nted  or  conceived  to  exist . To  convert  such  a  relijjitm  into 

a  iMiiid  of  political  union,  it  is  only  necessjiry  that  it  should  posst*s8,  in 
each  nation  or  trilu*,  a  nationai  character,  as  is  generally  the  nisc; 
sinc<*.  as  is  proved  by  a  multitmle  of  examples,  every  nation  is  easily 
led  to  adt»pt  certain  jtimIs  as  its  |H*culiar  and  tutelary  tleities.  Stich  an 
iih‘a, — of  a  tutelary  deity  the  ciunmon  protector  of  the  whole  nation, 
— is  obviously  an  invisible  InukI  of  interest  and  alliance.  From  In'ing 
an  invisible  bond  of  union,  it  is  calculated  to  become  a  visible  one  alsi*, 
and  in  this  respect  is  esjM'cially  influential.  As  soon  as  the  worship  of 
their  deities  benime  connected  with  some  particular  sj>ot,  and  t<H»k 
place  in  some  national  temple  or  sanctuary,  with  public  festivals  at 
which  all  the  nation,  and  only  that  nation,  assisted, — so  soon  was  there 
established  amontr  them  a  principle  of  MwiVy,  inde]H‘ndent  of  external 

circumstances,  and  allied  to  the  innermost  f»*eHni;s  of  man . In 

this  manner,  the  tem|de  t»f  the  Tyrian  Hercules  became  the  centre  of 
the  IMuenician  I<eaj;ue;  that  of  Jupiter  l^atialis,  of  the  Latin  (Confe¬ 
deracy;  ami  thus  it  was  that  the  (Jrecian  States,  discordant  in  their 
forms  of  piviTiiment,  and  disunited  by  fn*quent  wars,  yet,  felt  them¬ 
selves  to  be  memlMTs  of  one  community,  when  asst»nd»led  to  tvlebrate 
the  fe.stival  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  xv  — xviii. 

In  the  same  inantuT,  the  Kaoha  of  Mecca  liaH  been  the  centre 
of  tlie  Moslem  States ;  and  to  notbinp;  but  the  bond  of  rclipfion, 
does  the  temporal  power  of  the  Head  of  the  Moliammedan  world 
owe  its  conservation.  'Vhejirwann  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  is  not 
merely  a  command,  but  a  s|H*ll ;  it  is  not  only  an  imperial  order, 
but  a  hull  ecclesiastical.  The  temjde  of  St.  Peter  at  Home  baa 
Inm  the  Kaaba  of  the  Uomish  world.  Hut  the  false  relifpons 
liavc,  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  been  the  dcformetl  copies  of  the 
tnic.  ’riie  nationality  of  the  Jews  was  essentially  maintained  by 
their  temple,  the  lumd  of  their  pditical  union,  the  centre  of  their 
relij;ions  ])olity,  tlic  true  metropolis  of  the  world.  Hut  if  a  na¬ 
tional  relij^ion  is  a  Ixmd  of  internal  union,  it  is  also  liable  to  Ik*- 
coine  a  source  of  international  hostility  and  liatred.  The  na¬ 
tionality  wbicli  was  thus  fostered,  displayed  itself  in  a  more  in¬ 
tense  hatred  of  other  nations,  the  worshippers  of  other  gotls.  In 
such  cases,  a  difference  of  religion  inflamed,  but  did  not  originate 
tlie  mutual  jealousy  and  hostility  ;  and  what  have  l)ccn  called  re¬ 
ligious  wars,  whether  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times,  might  be 
sliew  n  to  have  sprung  from  national  hatred.  Thus,  the  worship- 
|XTH  of  the  Ooeotlile  and  those  of  the  Serpent,  who  might  have 
agri'cd  together  in  the  same  city,  lK*camc  inveterate  enemies,  when 
OiiiIhis  and  T'entyra  were  peopled  by  rival  and  probably  jealous 
communities.  In  many  instances,  the  gods  were  hated  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  worshipiwd  them,  ratner  than  the  worbhi|ipcn 
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for  ihc  sake  of  the  This  was  proha)>ly  the  ease  with  ri'ijartl 

to  the  j^eat  reli^xious  war  In'twecn  the  l^rahininieal  aiul  the 
liuiUlhic  tril>cs  of  liulia,  which  is?iu‘<l  in  the  extermination  or 
expulsion  of  the  latter:  it  was  a  w’ar  of  elans  or  of  nations,  and 
religion  was  hut  one  element  id*  the  nationality  which  fostenxl  it. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  hitter  animosity  l>etween  the  (ireck  and 
the  Latin,  which  has  suhsisied  for  centtiries,  cannot  with  any 
reasonahleiiess  In'  ;iscriheil  to  the  trivial  ililfercnces  in  their  rites 
and  polity.  It  is  the  result  of  national  antipathy. 

'liius,  all  false  religions  must  al  once  he  a  source  of  internal 
unity,  and  an  occasion  of  foreign  war  and  dis<  ord  ;  and,  excepting 
the  .Jewish,  all  witUoial  religions  uuist  1h'  false.  'I'he  truth  of 
('hristianity  is  stahixl  upon  itr  universidity  ;  and  it  aims  at  nothing 
khort  of  at  once  destroying  and  su^HTstHling  that  nationality  which 
isolates  while  it  unitec,  and  ixunipis  society,  while  amalgamating 
it.  When  we  say  th;*t  all  national  religions  must  he  false,  we 
mean,  of  course,  all  religions  which  ])rofesse<lly  consist  in  rites 
and  worship  peculiar  to  particular  nation,  and  tending  to  infuse 
into  it  a  spirit  of  nationality  ;  which  cannot  possibly  apply  to  the 
Christian  religion  e-ctpt  .-.s  pd.irntiizcd  hy  llomish  corruptions. 
'I'hat  which  v  .is  designed,  end  is  destined,  to  lie  the  religion  of  all 
nations,  can  alone  be  a  l)ond  of  international  amity  and  universal 
jH'ace. 

llut  to  return  to  our  Author.  It  is  true,  he  remarks,  that  re¬ 
ligion  Uhat  is,  as  already  delined,  the  luirharous  reverence  )mid 
hy  uncivili/ed  ir.tions  to  imaginary  deities)  can  afford  no  such 
1h)iuI  of  union  *o  a  variety  of  nations  of  different  origin  and  ivi- 
riniis  creeds. 

*  In  as  fir.  indeed,  as  the  religion  of  the  conquering  nation  su|>cr- 
simIoiI  those  cf  :ho  conquerod,  it  exercised  of  course  a  eonsiilenible, 
hut  not  a  uniwr^ai  inlhi'’nct'  :  hut  its  j^rincipal  etficnev,  in  such  cast's, 
consisted  in  its  introihicing  w  hich  op|K>se<l,  as  it  were,  some 

IhuiiuIs  to  the  overwhelming  violence  of  militarv  iles|>i»ts,  and  limitixl 
what  it  could  not  ciuitnd.  Ivi'gislation,  to  In*  eHectiial,  and  to  insure 
res^H'ct,  demands  the  siinction  of  a  higher  authoritv.  ^Vinoiig  nations 
w  hich  have  alnnidy  atUiiiied  a  ivrtain  degree  of  intelloetnal  cultivation 
and  fH)litic.il  onisiitntion,  the  laws,  it  is  true,  will  of  themselves  com¬ 
mand  resiKHTt,  Inxiiuse  men  have  had  time  to  lie  convinced  that  ohedi- 
eiici'  is  a  duty ;  hut  such  sentiments  were  not  to  lie  lookixl  for  among 
rude  and  niii'ilncated  trilK's,  who  were  not  dis|Hised  to  venerate  the 
laws,  except  so  far  :is  they  were  siinctiuiied  hy  religion.  For  this 
ri'astin,  in  the  eHrlii*st  ages  of  antiquity,  civil  institutions,  not  less 
than  thos«'  which  were  of  a  character  strictly  religitms,  Imre  the  im¬ 
press  »»f  Uoligioii  ;  and  even  in  the  jneM'iit  d«T,  we  see  an  example  of 
It  ill  the  i-aM*  ot  all  tht^M'  nations  which  own  the  authority  of  the 
Korun.  Among  the  (trwks  ami  Homans  also,  the  eiiacliiieiils  of  Ly- 
i  urgns  and  Numa  wert*  saiictiomal  hy  the  authority  of  the  istpular  re¬ 
ligion.  Such  a  Male  of  things  iiatundly  caused  the  establishiiieiit  of  a 
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sncrrHiitnl  mco,  ii»  u  distinct  cinicr,  <ir  even  enste^  (the  cnstomfi  of  the 
Ka>t  ilifferinij  in  this  resiM'ct  from  thos**  of  (irecce  ond  Rome,)  which 
niH'essurilv  attained  the  hi^h(*st  iiiHiience  in  politiml  questions ;  an  in* 
riiieiuv  uiiich,  although  occasionally*  abused,  u'os  not  without  iu  ^lod 
I'tri'cts  ill  limitiiijk'  tlie  omnip<»tencc  of  the  monarch.  Religion  also 
pri'scrilHMl  ivrtain  ceremonies  which  ail  wert'cqually  iNUind  to  observe; 
and  the  diitv  of  observing  them,  and  the  forms  they  im{Maied,  placed 
Munc  salutary  limits  to  the  jKiwer  of  the  sovereign.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  xviii,  xix. 


‘  thisi  ic^i  errenrs  tn/mes  onf  Icur  utUltl' quelquefoitt ;  main 
•'  r\*sf  nrdinairemenf  pour  remedier  d  (rautrea  erreurs ;  ct  In 
‘  eer/7r  vaut  tnicu.v  (thsoluwciit^*.  Tills  ])rofound  remark  of* 
i.eibnit/  admits  of  extensive  iqiplication  ;  and  it  holds  goott,  in 
particular,  of  those  ])racticai  errors  and  fallacies  which  have  im- 
iiodied  themselves  in  the  institutions  of  society*.  Krrors  in  re¬ 
ligion  and  government  have  sometimes  jiroved  usi'ful  as  connter- 
|x»ivons  to  the  diseases  of  society, — as  temporary*  remedies  for 
greater  evils, — when  truth  was  not  to  In*  had.  Thus,  a  heatlien 
prii  sthood  may  have  operated  as  a  check  U|>on  a  heathen  des|)ot ; 
and  a  false  religion  may  have  originated  a  hencHcial  legislation. 
In  the  same  way,  amid  the  prevalence  of  feudal  ignoranee  and  fe¬ 
rocity,  the  monasteries  of  iMirojM?  were  the  only  asylum  of  learn¬ 
ing,  the  harriers  <»f  civilization  ;  and  there  was  a  period  when  the 
lilierties  of  Italy  were  identified  with  the  cause  of  the  ('hurch. 
'The  struggle  for  ascendancy  In'tween  the  military  and  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  castes,  which,  under  the  various  miKlitications,  is  seen  agi¬ 
tating  society  at  all  pericMls  and  iu  all  countries,  may  lie  regardetl 
as  essentially  a  stniggle  lietween  the  principles  of  liherty  and 
despittisin.  So  long  as  the  priesthood  have  been  stthjeef^  they 
have  Ih'cu  the  protectors  of  those  Inmeatli,  and,  as  the  only  class 
of  free  men  under  a  military  despotism,  the  mediators  lK‘tween 
the  despot  and  the  Viissal.  When  the  military*  ])ower  has  Ixm 
•'Ohjecl  to  the  hierocrasy,  then,  iudecal,  as  in  Kgypt  and  iu  India, 
the  worst  sjH’cies  of  des]iotisni  is  the  result;  that  which  combines 
oppression  with  falsehoiKl,  working  by  means  of  an  atrocious  Ic- 
gi'^laiion  and  a  debasing  KU])er8tition.  'Flie  worst  alHiminations 
of  Polvtheism  have  lieen  the  artful  invention  of  a  sovereign  or 
dominant  priesthood.  To  prevent  this  unnatural  and  fatal  ('om- 
hination,  the  .Mosaic  law  forbade  the  union  of  the  sacerdotal  and 
regal  office  in  the  same  triU* :  nor  does  Christianity  less  alwo- 
luteiy  interdict  that  unnatural  combination  of  the  Npirittial  and 
.''cnilar  fiuictions,  which  has  l>ccn  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the 
(‘orruption  of  religion,  'rims,  while  we  cannot  read  history  in¬ 
telligently,  without  iHTceiving  that  many  things  in  themselves 
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evil,  liavc,  under  exisiing  circum ‘stances,  proved  of  limitc'd  and 
tein|Kirarv  use,  as  the  Ik'sI  e\|H'dients  tor  oninterHclinjj  greater 
evils;  we  inav  alsc»  see,  that  those  remetlial  evils,  if  we  may  so 
term  them,  have  a  constant  tendency  to  swell  into  excess,  so  as  to 
liecoine  in  turn,  as  soon  as  they  touch  the  ]>oint  (d‘  ascendancx*, 
greater  in  magnitude  and  more  disastrous  in  o|X‘ration.  It  is 
thus  with  every  false  princi]de  of  social  union, — national  ])rejudice, 
MUKrsiitivm,  feudalism,  ]>riest(Taft  ;  although  human  society,  in 
its  corru]»l  stale,  has  In'en  chiefly  ke]>t  from  total  dissohiti«>n  hy 
the  alternate  and  reciprocal  o]HTalion  of  thesi*  miserahle  ex]>e- 
diciUs.  Hut  iu  cvritr  rant  inicu.c  oltsiUntncnt — "Truth  exhihits 
‘  a  more  excellent  way/ 

As  the  origin  of  all  civil  society  is  to  Ih'  Iracetl  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  cities,  so,  the  formation  of  cities  may  in  most  cases  In*  as- 
cril>etl  to  the  ])arent  of  civilization,  commerce.  As  the  commerce 
of  antiipiitv  was  c*arricd  on  ])rinei])ally  hy  land,  the  ])ersonal  safety 
<»f  the  merchant  and  the  interests  of  trade  recpiircd  the  adoption 
of  the  svstem  of  caravans,  with  lixtal  lines  of  route  and  ]>laees  of 
rendezvous.  'These  places  of  repose  and  det’ence,  Hrofessor  111*0- 
ren  suijgesls,  would  heeome  c  tit  repots  of  commerce,  and  not  im- 
friHpiently  the  sites  of  temples  and  sancUiaries,  under  tlie  ])ro- 
tcction  of  which  the  merchant  ])n)secuted  his  trade,  and  to  which 
tlie  ])ilgrim  resorted.  Superstiti<»n  has  seldom  exerted  so  useful 
an  influence,  as  when,  the  ]mtroness  i»f  commerce,  she  Inis  inter- 
j>oseil  to  screen  the  trader  from  the  robl>i‘r,  the  merchant  from 
the  warrior,  though  sometimes  also  the  otfeiuler  and  the  im]mstor 
fn)m  the  magistrate.  'This  nnulc  i>f  communication  l»etween  dist¬ 
ant  regions,  uhich  always  creates  a  considcrahle  intermediate. 
trade,  hail  the  effect  of  creating  cm]H>ria  of  commerce  along  the 
Mhole  line  of  route,  which,  U’ing  frequentcil  hy  the  nuinlHTs  at¬ 
tracted  hy  the  love  of  gain,  gradually  grew  up  into  flourishing 
cities,  and  following  the  usual  progress  of  refinement,  increased  in 
wealth  and  civilization,  —in  luxury  and  commerce.  'Thus,  all  the 
great  cities  of  antiipiiiy  are  founil  in  the  caravan  routes  leading 
from  the  remote  regions  of  the  Seres  and  Indi  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediierr.inean.  'The  routes  were  ni»t  ]>riniarilv  determined 
hy  the  cities,  hut  the  cities  sprang  up  in  the  geographical  route; 
and  ^hen  the  stream  of  commerce  was  diverted  from  its  original 
channel  hy  war,  or  hy  the  disiovery  of  a  letter  route,  the  towns 
which  it  had  created,  declinetl,  and  often  sank  into  utter  decay. 
Some  trade,  indiHHl,  was,  fn>in  the  larliest  times  of  which  we  have 
.any  historic  rei*t>nl,  carriixl  on  hy  sea  ;  hut  it  was  almost  entirely 
a  co,uting  navigation,  Mil>ordinate  to  the  land  trallie,  and,  frmn  its 
tinlioiisness  ami  uncertainty,  employed  only  from  necessity ,  or  con- 
fiiual,  at  most,  to  narn»w  s^as.  'The  commerce  of  the  ancients 
forms  one  i»f  the  most  imeresiing  suhjeets  of  historical  inquiry  ; 
for  till  that  was  admirahle  in  their  }H>lity  and  institutions  may  Ik* 
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shrwn  to  liftvo  jrrown  out  ot*it.  Wuraiul  conqiu'Rt,  tlio  favourito 
uq)i(’s  t»t’  tiu*  Imrd,  whicli  comprise  the  romance  of  histor}',  liave 
in  all  ai^es  hinm  the  j^reat  harhariwrs  of  tlie  s|>ecies.  'Tlie  e|>orh« 
of  the  Slaeedoniau  ami  Uoman  empires.  Professor  lleeren  remarks, 
are  far  from  IxMiitj  the  most  important  or  the  most  instnictive,  in 
respect  ti»  even  tlie  ]>(»lity  t>f  the  ancients. 

•  'Pile  variety  which  (listin^iiished  the  Ancient  forms  of  j^overninent, 
o-a<5  iu‘<vsMirily  overwhelmed  hy  an  nnivers:il  dominion  ;  and  C^im- 
inerce  herself  was  apt  to  l»e  fetlennl  with  the  same  iHUidn^e  in  which 
ov«TV  other  civil  relati<»n  m\s  eontined.  We  must  asc^^nd  to  a  more 
distant  ap*,  if  we  would  contemplate  the  i*nnstitntions  »if  the  AiicientH 
in  all  their  diversity,  and  their  mmmerce  in  its  most  tranrpiil  and 
flourishing  condition.  The  ]>eriiMl  immediatelv  pri'cedinit  the  «*stah« 
lishnxMit.  and  during  the  contiimaiire  of  the  I’ersiaii  monarchy.  ap« 
pears  to  offer  to  the  historian  the  mast  sniisfactorv  survey  and  the 
richest  fndd  of  im|iiiry.  Ily  examiniin'  this  ep<ich,  we  shall  Im*  enulihnl 
to  estimate  cornK’tly  the  omimerct'  of  Alexandria  of  a  later  date,  and 
the  (piestions  arising  out  of  the  jsditir.il  systems  of  tlu'  Homans  and 
.Macedonians.  In  like  manner,  hy  ;is(vndin('  to  the  ai'C  referred  to, 
w»*  hehold,  as  it  were,  ev<»rv  tliin^  in  its  projM*r  pla<v,  Indore  the  snc- 
ivss  of  one  nation  liad  deprived  the  rest  of  their  indejiendeiuv.  Kvery 
.oimnercial  state  then  «K*cnpii*fi  the  rank  and  |)OHition  in  the  LCeneral 
system,  for  which  it  appj*nre<l  to  lie  desii^ned  hy  its  |)ernlinr  advantages. 
Tia*  slnires  of  the  .Mediterranejin  were  iiihaliit<*<l  in  every  dinvtion  liy 
indnstrions  and  si»afarini(  natitms.  Carlha^r  had  (tccnpitHl  the  j^reater 
part  »»f  the  coast  of  .\frica,  and,  hy  <»penin^  her  jnirtR  for  the  im|)orta- 
tion  of  foreion  pHslnce,  had  alnnidy  liegnn  to  mono[Mdir4»  the  i*oni- 
ia«*rce  of  the  interior.  (\f/rrnr  was  tlie  immediate  nei^hlionr  t’ar- 
tlia^e.  and  had  liecome  her  rinil,  hy  her  ]K>s.H«ttsions  along  the  eiistern 
jsirtion  of  the  same  cocist.  Over  against  then**  citi«*s,  the  (irerian  co- 
ioni»*s  of  Sicily  and  Italy  had  grown,  hy  the  cultivation  of  their  fruit¬ 
ful  territories,  to  a  degri'e  of  opulence  and  pn»s|>eritv  which,  in  the 
end.  proved  fatal  to  tln*m.  Their  narrow  limits  could  with  ditfinilty 
pHsiuce  as  much  oil  and  wine  !is  was  ahsorlied  hy  the  iicighlNiiiring 
‘on  n  try  of  (hull,  and  the  lion  ml  less  (Tmtinent  of  Africa;  which  were 
either  alt<»gether  barren  of  these  prisliictions,  or  atfordiHl  them  s]>ftr- 
iu'^lv  and  with  dithcnlty.  Italy  mis  then  jirincipally  in  the  hands  of 
the  I'.truAci,  a  nation  who,  in  spite  «if  the  jtniloiis  rivalry  of  (airtlnige, 
maintained  thems4'lv«‘s  in  the  .Meiliternimmii ;  while  the  Ittrman*^  jient 
up  .is  yet  within  the  limits  of  Latiiim,  were  amtent  to  uirry  on  a 
jM^aceful  tnitlic,  and  mnclude  a  treaty  «>f  ititninerce  with  their  future 
enemies,  the  C'arthagiiiians.  The  internal  c*omm€‘rce  of  (iaul  xnu  in 
the  liands  of  .Maxxilia,  the  most  |)cuceful  and  ]irnHp«»rous  of  all  the 
(trivian  state's;  while,  on  the  cxwst  of  Spain,  (iaHrs  and  other  inde- 
jH'ndent  Pluimician  ctdoiiies,  were  mistresM's  «»f  flet'ts  which  even  hrnved 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 

‘  The  States  of  (ire«*ct\  more  jxirticiilarly  Athens  and  (’orinth,  irith 
their  Ionian  de|H*ndencies,  had  sectireti  to  themselves  the  «-ommeiTc  <»f 
riie  .I'gcan  and  the  Hlack  Sea;  and  even  l^gy]it,  exclusive  im  it  was 
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(under  the  dominion  of  the  Pharaohs)  in  all  its  institutions,  had 
oih'iuhI  at  Nuticnitis  a  fret*  j»ort  for  (irecian  o»minerce.  The  later 
kinp»  of  this  uneient  dvmusty  went  still  further,  and,  with  the  hope  of 
making  theinsidves  nuisiers  of  Plurnicia  and  Syria,  reiimved  their  re¬ 
sidence  from  Memphis  to  Sais,  and  t*<|uip|>ed  Htvts  at  the  same  time 
on  the  Arabiiui  (iiilf  and  the  Mediterraiit*;ui.  The  nations  of  Central 
Asia  were  brought  into  clost'r  contact  by  the  levies  «»f  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  ;  and  even  the  cmnpulsory  migration  of  some  c«m- 
queretl  nations,  (the  first  ex|H*dient  which  tles|M»tism  in  its  infancy  de- 
viseil  to  maintain  its  conquests,)  was  not  witliout  s<»me  lieneficial  rcs- 
sull,  by  making  different  nati«»ns  la'tter  acquainted  with  each  other, — 
with  their  ])nMiuctions  ami  their  demands.  The  haughty  littftyhm, 
formed  by  her  very  |>osition  tor  the  seat  of  empire  and  of  nmnnerce  to 
the  rest  t»f  .\sia,  had  already  Iwcoine  the  resort  of  the  arts  and  civilizsi- 
tion  ;  while  'I'vre  and  the  other  IMurnician  states  maintained  their 
rights  as  the  jirincipal  channels  of  communication  for  the  trade  of  Asia 
and  Kiin»|M* :  a  trade  which,  thotis'h  momentarily  disturluMl  by  the 
Persian  comjuest,  presently  resumeil  its  b>rmer  current.  Under  the 
tlomiiiioii  of  the  List,  the  wliole  of  C'entral  Asia  assumed  the  internal 
arrangement  of  a  settled  empire.  Tlie  traveller  pursued  without  dif¬ 
ficulty  his  wav  along  the  higli  ro;ids  from  Sardes  to  IVrsepolis  and 
ILictra :  ami  the  very  remains  of  their  palaces,  di'corated  with  the  re- 
])resentations  t»f  public  feasts,  on  ocr.ision  of  which  the  tlifferent  na- 
titius  are  jHirtrayeil  as  presenting  their  t»fferings  Is'fore  the  throne  of 
the  monarch,  are  even  now  a  striking  ])ns»f  of  tin*  industry  and  arts  of 
the  |H*ople,  and  the  wist*  government  of  their  kings.  If  tiithis  outline 
we  add  the  commerct*  of  Southern  Africa  and  Kthio])ia,  carried  on  by 
nu*anH  of  caravans  communicating  with  Uarthage  ami  Tyre,  across  the 
de.H«*rts  t»f  that  ctmtinent,  we  are  presented  (in  the  pt'ritnl  we  are  wn- 
templating)  with  a  picture  of  life  and  activity. — of  the  commerce  and 
combinations  of  mankind.— «‘Xtemiing  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
glola*,  and  affording  the  historian  a  surprise  and  pleasure  pro{)ortioneti 
to  the  multiplicity  of  the  objects  it  embraces. 

‘  i)f  this  splendid  picture,  we  shall  attempt  to  delineate  at  least  the 
]>rincipal  featur«*s.  1\>  this  end,  we  must  causi*  the  warlike  races 
which  usually  (K'cupy  the  most  prominent  plact*  on  the  stage  of  his¬ 
tory,  to  withdraw  awhile,  and  make  room  for  more  pacific  and  unpre¬ 
suming  nations.  Ix‘t  the  march  of  devastating  armies  give  ]>lace  to  that 
of  |H*;iceful  caravans  ;  and  insUnid  of  ruined  cities,  let  us  contemplate 
the  mort'  pleasing  s|H‘ctacle  of  newly  founded  and  flourishing  colonies.' 

\’ol,  I.  pp.  xxxvi — xxxix. 

Tltis  extract  will  at  once  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  Authors 
design,  and  serve  as  a  fair  sjH'ciinen  of  the  pleasing  style  in 
which  the  work  is  written.  'The  present  |H»rtion  relates  to  the 
naiitins  of  ancient  Africa.  Forty  years  have  elapscxl  sinee  the 
Icarnetl  Author  first  laid  Indore  the  }mhlic,  his  “  Kefleetions  mHUi 
the  African  Naiitins";  since  which,  the  pn>gres.s  of  discovery,  the 
information  txdhvtixl  by  Burekhardt  and  other  travellers,  and 
the  sucei'Hsful  resciirehes  of  C'hain)K)llion,  have  jH>urt*il  a  llooil  of 
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the  eniumatioal  obscurities  of  African  history'  and 
j^M>j;rrt|»liv.  'I'be  history  of  Carthage  is  the  most  iinjH'Hectly 
known,  indeed,  of  tlie  hrilliant  {HTiotl  of  her  pros]>erity,  we  have 
no  account,  licr  native  writers  liaving  long  been  h»8t ;  and  the 
storv  of  her  decline  alone  is  preserved  in  the  annals  of  her  great 
rival  and  destroyer,  (’arthage  was  one  of  many  colonies  esta- 
hlisited  by  the  'I'yrians  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Ctica  is  su])posed  to  have  Ix'cn  still  more  aneient ;  and 
it  continued  to  rank  second  only  to  (’arthage,  till,  after  the  ruin 
of  the  latter  citv,  it  became  the  capital  of  tlie  Homan  province  of 
Africa.  The  liisU)ry  of  Ancient  (\irthage  divides  itself  into 
tliree  })eriods.  'I'he  first  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
n.c.  Hjlh  tt)  the  commencement  i»f  the  wars  against  Syracuse, 

MM).  'This  interval  com])rise8  the  rise  and  growth  (»f  the  State, 
its  extension  in  Africa,  Sardinia,  and  the  smaller  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  commercial  wars  with  the  M^issilians  and 
Ktrurians.  I'he  .second  period,  extending  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Syracusan  to  that  of  the  Homan  wars,  from  b.c.  -WM) 
to  H.c.  ‘Jfki,  includes  the  era  of  its  greatest  ]>ower  and  extent, 
'rhe  third  period  includes  tlie  history  of  its  wars  with  Home,  its 
decline,  and  final  overthrow,  n.c.  TM>.  ('olonial  ('arthage,  the 
imperial  ca])ital  of  the  (hirdians,  the  see  of  C’yprian,  and  the  seat 
of  the  African  primacy,  though  inferior  in  extent  as  well  as  jmli- 
tical  greatiu.ss  to  the  l^lnrnician  city,  maintained  the  historic 
sj)lendour  of  the  name,  till  the  Homan  power  fell  in  its  iimi  before 
the  S.iracen,  and  the  site  was  once  more  (a.d.  ()1)H)  consigned  to 
<lesolation. 


'Fhe  topogra])hy  of  ('arthage  has  never  received  adequate  il¬ 
lustration.  'rhe  account  given  by  Shaw,  on  which  l*rofessor 
Ihrren  is  dispo.sed  to  huihl,  has  been  called  in  question  by 
f'haieauhriand  ;  a  writer  of  small  authority  indeed,  hut  his  oh- 
jiTtions,  fortified  by  the  observations  of  an  able  engineer,  dt  serve 
attention.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  situation  «>f  the 
]>orts,  the  very  circumstance  to  which  the  city  <»wed  its  glory, 
diould  he  precisely  the  jHiint  of  the  greatest  obscurity.  With  re¬ 
gard,  however,  to  any  architectural  remains  that  might  Ik*  dis- 
coven  d,  they  woultl  Ik?  those  of  the  Homan  city,  not  of  the  Plue- 
nician,  which  it  must  have  effaced :  the  theatre,  the  aqueducts, 
and  the  marbles  which  Kdri.si  represents  as  still  serving  for  a 
«juarry  in  the  twelfth  century,  must  all  have  lK?longc<l  to  the  (>o- 
hmial  city.  'I'he  territory  of  Carthage  extended  eastward  to  the 
fnuuier  of  Cyrene;  and  ('apt.  Heecliey  8up)K>ses  the  common 
Isnindarv  to  have  lieen  at  a  place  now  called  Hengerwad,  where 
the  mountains  that  run  parallel  with  the  lK?ach,  approach  very  close 
to  the  .sea  *.  'Fhe  highly  interesting  volume  which  details  the 
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results  of  ilie  survey  inailc  by  that  gentleman  in  111:21,  ‘2,  ha<l  not 
a|»|H*:irid  when  Professor  Ileeren  eomposed  this  portion  of  his 
w«»rk  ;  and  he  lias  chiefly  relied  on  the  unsatisfactory  statements 
of  Della  (’’ella.  The 'rranslator  has  referred,  in  a  nt>te,  to  C'apt. 
lleechev's  volume,  as  well  as  to  a  work  which  the  Professor  would 
have  found  of  important  service  in  his  geographical  inquiries,  the 
MiKlern 'rraveller,  Africa;  in  which  the  descn])tioiis  furnished 
hy  Della  (’ella,  lleeehev,  and  Pacho  are  coni])ared  with  each 
other,  and,  so  far  as  they  admit  of  it,  combined.  Westward,  the 
(’arthaginian  territory  waslnmnded  hy  the  Numidian  kingdom,  in 
alxuit  the  meridian  of  IP  K.  'The  river  'Tusca,  which  now  di¬ 
vides  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  from  that  of  Algiers,  wjis,  probably, 
the  aneient  Ixnindary.  Of  their  ])rovinces,  tlie  first  in  im]Kmance 
was  Sartlinia,  the  largest  of  the  islands  of  which  they  lu'came 
completely  masters.  'I’ill  very  lately,  this  was  the  least  known 
of  any  part  i>f  I'urope  ;  even  'Paheite  ami  Hawaii,  Professor 
1 1 eeren  remarks,  being  In'tter  know n  to  us  than  Sardinia;  and 
‘  the  know  ledge  of  the  ancients  res|H*cting  it  was  etpinlly  scanty.’ 
'The  ( 'arthaginians  jealously  interdicted  all  strangers  from  a|>- 
proaching  it ;  a  policy  which  the  Author  supposes  to  haye  Ihtii 
.adopted  ou  account  of  the  rich  produce  which  they  drew  from  the 
Sanlinian  silver  mines,  (’orsiea  ap])ears  never  to  have  l>een  en¬ 
tirely  brought  under  the  dominion  of  (’arthage;  nor  was  Sicily 
at  any  time  wludly  in  her  ]>ossession.  It  was  in  this  island  that 
the  inten*sts  of  the  (’arthaginians  came  into  direct  collision  with 
those  of  the  (I reeks,  and  that  the  opposite  spirit  of  their  ]>olicy 
was  brought  into  contrast. 


‘  lh»th  of  them  here  |>osM'ssed  citii's  ;  hut  those  of  the  former  (the 
(’arthaginiiiiis)  were  s«s»ii  eclipscil  hv  those  of  the  latter.  The  (ireek 
cities  were  fns*.  inde|H*i)dont  States  ;  and  that,  combined  with  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  fruitfulness  of  ilie  Miil,  and  the  um»hstructed  sale  (»f  their 
inerchundi/.e,  enahled  them  to  raise  themselves  to  a  considerahle 
pitch  of  opidence  and  power.  Thosi*  of  Carthage,  on  the  contrary, 
were  founded  witli  all  that  ectuiomy,  and  watched  with  all  that 
jndimsy,  which  are  |H‘ctdiar  to  suspicious,  niggardly  merchants.  The 
U'st  among  them  would  m»t  Knir  a  comparison  with  Agrig(*ntum,  much 
lev*  with  Syracuse.’  \’ol.  1.  p.  Jh 

'Phe  Hal  earic  Islands  and  Malta  fell  at  an  early  period  into 
the  |x>sM'ssi*»n  of  the  Carthaginians,  huvuig  previously  ret*eiv(»d 
Plnenician  settlements.  In  Spain  also,  as  in  the  islands  of  the 
Metliterr.mcan,  they  are  MH)]H»stHl  to  have  ‘  trod  in  the  footsteps 
ot  their  forefathers,  the  Plnenicians,  who,  from  time  immemorial, 
‘  made  that  ancient  Mexico  the  chief  object  of  their  voyages, 
and  there  fi»rmed  settlements,  some  of  which  lK*came,  in  their 
turn,  opulent  and  powerful  states,'  We  are  referred  to  another 
|H>rtion  of  the  Author's  work  for  illustration  of  this  statement. 
Andalusia,  which  ap|H'ars  to  have  been  at  all  times  more  African 
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than  KurojK*an,  was  the  pro]KT  territory  of  the  Phernician  colo¬ 
nics  ;  and  from  the  intercourse  of  the  settlers  with  the  ancient 
inliahitunts,  sprang  a  mixed  race  chIIihI  Uoatuliy  similar  to  the 
Lihy-Plnenicians  in  Africa.  Gades,  the  seat  of  the  Tyrian  Her¬ 
cules,  the  national  gcnl,  took  the  lead  of  the  maritime  cities  which 
thev  fi>unded  ;  and  the  close  connexion  l>etween  Carthage  and 
that  city,  was  an  im])ortant  advantage. 

•  Hcnci*  they  drew  the  l>eRt  of  their  mercenary  troops;  and  the 
harlsuir  of  (fades  served  at  the  same  time  as  a  station  for  their  vessels 
in  their  distiuit  voyages  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  along  the 
shores  of  the  ocean.  The  miiu*s  of  this  country,  and  the  rich  treasures 
winch  they  yielded,  were  nevertheless  the  grt'at  iMiiiits  of  attraction. 
TIu'm*  Inul  nlri*ady  Iteeii  o])enetl  and  worked  by  tneir  forefathers,  tht 
PhuMiicians.  Here,  then,  the  way  was  again  reatly  paved  ft»r  them  ; 
and  they  most  prolnd)ly  attempted,  in  the  infiincy  of  their  settlements, 
to  ttirn  th(‘S(*  mines  to  account.  Kveii  during  their  Sicilian  and 
Inhynii  wars,  they  w’erc  enabled  by  them,  according  to  the  expn^ss  di»- 
claratioii  of  DitHlonis,  to  maintain  the  mighty  annics  which  they  at 
that  time  mist'd  ;  and  the  mines  which  the  Ktmmns  at  a  later  )K*ritNl 
worked,  had  all  l>een  previtaisly  o|M*ned  by  the  Carthaginians  .... 
The  relatitais  t»f  Carthiigt^  with  Spain,  daring  the  whole  of  her 
most  flourishing  peritMl,  were  altogether  of  a  peaceable  nature.  She 
enjoyed  all  the  adnuitagivs  which  this  rich  country  could  lM*stow, 
without  risk  or  ex|>ense ;  and  simply  liecause  slie  had  sutheient  mt>- 
denition  to  prefer  a  (iiiiet  intercounw^  to  the  glitter  of  conqiu*st. 
Tlie  silver  mines,  whether  untler  her  dominion  or  iitit,  were  equally 
Is'neficial  to  her  ;  as,  by  the  profitable  sale  tif  her  wares,  she  rectdvtHl 
the  treasiiri's  they  pnaliiccti.  The  Sjmnish  tribes  were  her  friends 
and  allies,  and  willingly  served  in  her  armies  ftir  a  moderate  |«y. 
C’arthage  long  enjoy t*<l  the  fruits  of  this  |M)licy :  her  treasury  wras 
filled,  and  her  argosies  nnle  widely  undisturlied  aentss  the  seas.  The 
pressure  of  circumstances  which  time  brought  alNiut,  comjielltHl  her 
to  chang<‘  this  |wdicy  ;  but  they  arose  out  of  a  scries  of  misfortunes, 
which  gradually  sapped  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  and  caused 
her  overthrow.*  VoL  I.  pp.  8(i,  7« 

There  is  no  example  of  any  great  republic,  Proft*8sor  lleeren 
remarks,  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  that  did  not,  so  far 
as  its  geographical  position  admitted,  become  a  conipicring  state ; 
nor  one  to  whom  its  ambitious  policy  did  not  prove  ultimately 
fatal.  Athens  and  Sparta,  Home  and  Carthage,  Venice  and 
Cenoa,  each  in  turn  l)ecamc  conqueror  and  conquered.  When 
the  spirit  of  commerce  passes  into  a  desire  of  conquest,  the 
principle  of  political  health  has  already  become  vitiated ;  and 
thougli  dt'cline  may  not  begin,  ilisease,  the  sure  precursor  of 
decline,  is  already  at  work.  Such  is  one  of  the  most  legible  les¬ 
sons  of  history'.  ( )ur  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  the  Author 
through  the  interesting  chapters  relating  to  the  government,  com¬ 
merce,  and  military  establishments  of  ('arthage.  On  the  subject 
of  their  religion,  wc  arc  referred,  in  a  note,  to  a  learned  treatise 
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hy  hishop  MunUr,  (C\)]H‘nba(rcn,  1H:2*2,)  which  wc  have  not 
seen,  'liu'ir  deities,  hy  which  we  may  trace  their  close  connexion 
with  iheir  iMueriiciaii  ancest4)rs,  were  tln>se  to  wlnnn  the  Komans 
^ave  the  names  of  Hercules,  Saturn,  and  Neptune;  hut  the  Ty¬ 
rian  Hercules,  whom  the  (’arthajjinians  called  Mdcart  ox  Melek^ 
kortho^  (i.  e.,  accordin*;  to  llcK'hart,  king  of  the  eily,)  was  the 
Syrian  Adonis,  the  same  Jis  Osiris  and  Krishna,  whose  worship 
was  altogether  foreign  from  that  of  the  (ireeks  and  Romans. 
'Thus,  llercules  appears  in  their  mythology,  like  Hoodh  in  the 
Rrahminical  legends,  in  a  sulnirdinate  and  degraded  form  ;  where¬ 
as,  in  the  primary  worship,  Hercules,  like  RoikUi,  was  supreme, 
and  tv  pitied  some  tinnlitication  of  the  power  of  nature.  Saturn, 
or  ('hronos,  the  J/o/oe/<  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Zohnl  of  the  old 
Arabians,  and  the  MohoA'oli  of  India,  is  distinguished,  under 
all  his  names,  hy  the  sanguinary  nature  of  his  worship.  Human 
sacritiees  were  offered  to  him  in  I'lnenicia  and  other  countries; 
hut  the  ('arthaginians  were  distinguislunl  hy  the  horrid  nature  of 
their  rites,  worthy  of  Ashantee.  Professor  Heeren  has  a  curious 
remark  on  this  subject,  in  a  mue.  ‘  It  is  true,  that  the  munl>er  of 
*  human  .sacrifices  was  greater  among  the  C’arthaginians,  than 
‘  anmng  other  nations;  hut  what  was  it,  compared  with  the 
‘  thousands  destn»ved  bv  the  Spanish  Inquisition  ?**  With  equal 
propriety  might  it  1h*  asked,  what  was  it  compared  with  the  hun- 
dretls  ot  thousands  destroycnl  by  war  ?  Roth  questions  are  alike 
irrelevant.  'I'he  burning  of  a  heretic  in  the  character  of  a  civil 
offender,  atnu  ious  as  is  the  act,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
( ’hristianitv,  is  tmt  ‘  a  modification  of  the  same  idea'  that  has  led 
to  the  offering  iq)  t)f  human  sacrifices  as  a  propitiation  to  the  of¬ 
fended  gods  ;  nor  is  the  comparative  heinousness  of  either  prac¬ 
tice  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  the  victims.  Tlie  su|>er- 
stition  of  the  ('arthaginians  must  have  Iktu  strongly  tinctured 
with  a  fanaticism  truly  African,  if  it  lie  true,  as  Diodorus  states, 
that  three  hundred  men  willingly  devoted  themselves  to  death 
as  saenliees.  'I'his  .self*devotit>n  exceeils  that  of  the  followers  of 
Karmath  or  Husmui  Subah,  the  ‘  Shiekh  of  the  Mountain;' 
ami  the  riTklessness  of  life  which  st'tnns  to  have  characteriseil 
thest»  ('arthaginians,  tempts  us  to  sup)K>se  that  the  Ashantees 
must  ha\e  sprung  from  a  colony  of  the  same  |H‘ople.  'I’his  san¬ 
guinary  worship  was  ])ri>bably  practised  chiefly  in  the  decline  of 
the  Stale.  NVe  may  infer  this,  from  the  obvious  motive  of  such 
.sacrifices, — the  pnqiitiation  of  imdignant  deities  in  time  of  public 
calamity  ;  from  the  historical  fact,  that  sanguinary  riles  an*  ge¬ 
nerally  found  to  Ik*  "UiHTimluced  u|H»n  a  milder  siqHTstition,  as 
the  wi»r>hip  of  See\a  in  Imlia,  is  of  jxisterior  origin  to  that  of 
\  i^hiUHi  or  IbxHlh  ; — and  from  the  very  high  probability  that  the 
priestluHHl  ii.iU'i  have  gained  a  strong  ascendancy,  and  l>ecome 
ci>rnq»tcd  b\  that  ascendancy,  before  the  |)cople  could  l>e  brought 
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tt)  consent  to  so  infernal  an  exmdient.  'Pho  ]iriinitivc  worship 
of  the  ('arthaginians  was  probably  dircctixl  to  tbc  gcHlcless  of  the 
mariner,  Astarte,  Asbtarotb,  or  (Nvlestis,  Isis  or  Dian.  The 
precincts  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  in  the  ('olonial  (’arthage,  t)e- 
cupietl  an  area  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  Paiin^in  and 
the  Madonna  of  the  (treek  and  Sicilian  mariners,  is  the  successor 
of  the  ('ythenra  of  the  Kgean,  and  the  \  enus  of  the  Adriatic. 
As  to  the  (’artbaginian  Neptune,  whose  native  name  has  not 
even  been  j)reserve<l,  he  was,  probably,  closely  related  to  'I'yphon 
or  Saturn  ;  for  the  sea  seems  to  have  been  personilied  and  wor- 
shipiHHl  ;is  an  active  or  masculine  element,  only  in  the  character 
of  a  destroyer ;  and  the  genial  influence  invoked  by  the  mari¬ 
ner,  was  always  feminine. 

'Phe  chapter  on  the  Land  Trade  of  (’arthage,  has  required 
Professor  Ileeren  to  attempt  an  elucidation  of  the  ancient  geo¬ 
graphy  of  Interior  Africa.  'Phe  caravan  trade  of  (’arthage  seems, 
he  remarks,  to  have  been  one  of  its  state  secrets.  It  consisted, 
like  the  modern  trade,  chiefly  of  dates,  salt,  slaves,  and  gold, 
(lold  dust  has  been  the  loadstone  which  has  drawn  the  Mmirish 
caravan  across  the  desert  into  the  heart  of  Nigritia,  where  salt  is 
a  more  precious  commodity.  Professor  1  leeren  considers  it  as 
evident,  that  the  Xu/inmnnes  of  Herodotus  actually  reached  the 
Negro  lands  iK'yond  the  desert,  and  that  the  river  to  which  they 
|)eiietrated  was  the  Joliba.  He  differs  entirely  from  a  writer  in 
tlie  (|)uarterly  Review,  who  asserts,  that  (Map]K‘rton  has  ‘  com- 
‘  pletely  demolished  every  possibility  of  the  f^uorra’s  l)eing  the 
‘  great  river  of  llenKlotus,  which  stopiK'd  the  Nasamoncs.’  In  a 
note  inserted  at  the  end  of  Volume  II.,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
recent  journey  of  Lander,  who  is  represented  as  having  ascertain¬ 
ed,  that  the  Joliba  discharges  itself  into  the  Right  of  Renin.  In 
an  article  on  the  (\>urse  of  the  Niger,  which  ap|>eared  some  years 
ago  •,  we  threw  out  the  conjecture,  that  the  waters  of  Nigritia, 
when  the  lakes  are  swellixl  by  the  rainy  season,  may  discharge 
themselves  partially  by  means  of  the  rivers  of  Renin  ;  but  we  must 
confess  that  we  retain  no  small  degree  of  scepticism  as  to  the  sup- 
|x>sc*d  discovery',  that  they  have  no  other  outlet.  ‘  Lven  now,' 
our  Author  justly  remarks,  ‘the  general  course  of  the  rivers  of 
*  Soudan  is  very  imjx*rfectly  known  ;  and  the  que^stion  how  it 
‘  came  to  lie  believixl  by  the  ancients,  (a  belief  which  still  exists,) 

"  that  the  Nile  Hows  from  the  west,  and  that  it  cuinmunicaU's  with 
‘  the  .Joliba,  remains  unanswered.'  The  ascertained  facts,  that  the 
Veou  or  Gainbaroo,  after  reaching  the  meridian  of  11",  in  lat.  12" 
17  ,  Ixnds  eastward,  and  mainuins  that  course  to  Lake  'Pchad, — 
that  the  Sliary  flows  from  the  west, — and  that  the  .lolilui  conti- 
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nue«  to  How  in  a  s.s.e.  direction  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  8^ 
ii*em  to  concur  in  rendering  it  highly  prohalde,  that  the  Niger 
(by  which  we  mean  the  'rimhnetoo  river,  the  only  stream  the  an* 
dents  could  refer  to)  sends  forth  a  |K)rtion  of  its  waters,  by  some 
branch  or  intermediate  lake,  towanls  the  east.  The  Veou,  which 
is  said  to  come  from  the  hilly  country  Ix-'tween  Adamowa  and 
Y acoliu,  may  possibly  ]m)vc  t<»  b<*  such  branch  ;  and  in  that  case, 
the  only  problem  will  ht*,  what  l)ecome8  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
'I'chatl.  Ibn  Hatuta  expressly  aHirms,  that  the  Nile  of  Tan^tnetu 
descends  from  that  city  to  a  town  at  the  extremity  c»f  Mali  or  the 
Foulah  country;  thence,  to  Vuwi  (or  Yaour)  a  district  in  Sou- 
flati ;  ;uul  from  that  place,  to  Nubia  (Sennaar),  Dongola,  and 
Kgvpt  •.  'rhe  native  information  collectt‘<l  by  Mr.  Howdieh,  is 
to  the  same  elfect;  and  strange  indee<l  will  it  Ik*,  should  it  ]irove, 
that  in  every  age,  from  llerinlotus  down  to  Major  Denham,  the 
natives  have  concurred  in  a  consistent  story,  without  any  found¬ 
ation  in  truth,  and  with  no  i*onceivable  motive  ft)r  the  falsehocnl — 
mistake,  it  cannot  have  l)een.  If  Mohammed  Ali  would  oblige 
us  by  scmling  one  of  his  eilucateil  subjects  from  Sennaar  to  He- 
gharini,  with  proper  instructions,  the  whole  aecret  would  be  un¬ 
ravelled. 

'I'he  route  describeil  by  Hewdotus,  is,  acconling  to  Professor 
Ilecren,  no  other  than  tlie  caravan  route  lietween  Lp|)er  Kg)pt 
and  Peixan.  Setting  out  from  Thelx'S,  (the  ]M>int  from  which 
the  Historian  reckons  all  distances  relating  to  places  and  nations 
in  interior  Africa,)  his  Travellers  pn>ct‘i‘d  to  the  Ammonian 
Oasis,  and  thence,  acn>s8  the  des4Tt  of  Barca,  U»  Augila.  Fnmi 
that  place,  they  pnH.'eixled  to  the  country  of  the  Oaramantes, 
which  is  easily  identified  with  Fexzan,  or  Phazania,  of  which 
(fcrina  (or  (laraina)  was  the  ancient  capital.  C'aravans  still  pass 
Utwi'cn  Fexzan  and  h'.gypt,  by  way  of  Augila  ;  and  /uila,  the 
easternnuist  town  »)f  Fez/.an,  where  the  merchants  have  their 
rrmlczcifua^  is  styltxl  the  (late  i»f  Egypt.  The  (larainantes  are 
re])resented  by  llennlotus  as  going  in  chase  of  the  Ethiopian 
in  f«»ur-horse  chariou  ;  which  Tny^litdytiC  are  dc- 
ktIIkhI  as  the  most  swift-fiH)UHl  of  all  men,  reptile-eaters,  and 
t^K'aking  a  langmige  which  resembled  the  shriek  of  bats. 

*  'Hie  hunting  of  the  huniuii  nux’/  remarks  Professtir  lleeren,  ‘  is  so 
little  out  of  use,  that  the  Sultan  of  Fezzaii  still  carries  it  on  aniiually  ; 
sulKHtituting,  ho'%ever,  tor  fiuir-horse  chariots,  a  ImhIv  of  cavalrv  and  in- 
hinlry.  While  ('aptmn  Lyon  w'as  there,  an  expedition  of  this  kind 
took  place  uniler  the  ctuninand  of  one  of  the  Sultaifs  muih  ;  and  the 
father  wept  tears  of  joy,  when  he  returned  fn»ni  the  grntric,  (for  so  is 
this  cx|tetlition  culled,)  with  I.HtMt  prisoners  c(»in|Hitied  of  old  and  young 
men,  women,  and  childrt*n.  In  this  re»j»ect,  then,  Africa  has  always 
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n^nminod  the  same.  IVsidoe  thiA,  a  circumRtiince  mentioned  hj 

IIiTtMlotUK,  res{M*ctin^  the  language  of  theae  i^ipie,  ia  continned  in  n 
inuiiiior  we  could  hardly  have  ex|K*ctetl.  **  They  have  no  language 
like  other  men,’*  says  he,  **  but  ahriek  like  bata." — **  When  the  Augi- 
liaiis  iiiNnik  of  theae  trilx's,’*  aays  Ilornenmiin,  **  they  say,  their  language 
is  similar  to  the  whistling  of  birda."  *  Vul.  1.  p.  224. 

C'aptain  Lyon  thought  the  Tibboo  language,  which  ia  full  of 
linuids  and  Hibilanta,  ‘  really  very  pretty';  but  their  mode  of  aa- 
luution,  by  reiterating  for  a  long  time  /a  la !  might  give  rise  to 
tlie  idea,  tnat  they  had  no  proper  language.  They  are  frequently, 
he  adds,  called  ^  the  Ilirds' ;  but  this  he  supposes  to  refer  to  their 
])roverbial  agility.  They  are  descrilHHl  as  quiet,  inoffensive,  and 
timid,  trembling  at  the  very  sight  of  a  gun,  and  living  in  constant 
dread  of  their  ruthless  visiters,  the  Tuaricks,  who  keep  up  the 
practice  of  their  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Herodotus. 

'Die  route  from  ('arthage  to  Fezzan,  lay  along  tlie  coast  as  far 
as  Leytis  Mayrna^  and  then,  turning  southwanl,  followed  the 
same  line  as  the  present  caravan  route  from  Tripoli  to  Mourzouk. 
Heyond  the  Garamantes,  at  the  distance  of*  ten  days'  journey, 
dwelt  the  Atarantes  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  another  ten  days,  the 
Atlantes,  with  whom  Herodotus  confesses  that  his  knowledge 
ended.  Professor  Heeren  would  identify  the  former  station  with 
Tegcrry,  where  the  Arabic  ceases  to  be  spoken,  and  the  Homou- 
eac  takes  its  place ;  and  he  points  out  some  apparent  coincidences, 
slight  and  equivocal,  yet  remarkable,  lietwecn  the  Atarantes  and 
the  ]H‘ople  of  Hornou.  The  last  station,  that  of  the  Atlantes,  he 
places  at  liilma,  the  capital  of  the  Tibhoos,  mid-way  l)etween 
.Moiir7A)uk  and  Lari,  the  frontier-town  of  Homou.  The  langu.ige 
of  the  Historian  with  regard  to  these  people,  Imrders,  it  must  lie 
confessed,  u))on  romance.  *'  Adjoining  the  salt  hill  near  which 
'  they  live,'  he  says,  ^  is  a  mountain,  the  name  of  which  is  Atlas ; 
^  it  is  narrow  and  round  on  every  side,  and  is  said  to  be  so  lofty, 
"  that  it  is  not  |)ossible  to  see  its  top ;  for  the  clouds  never  disperse 
*  from  about  the  summit,  whether  in  summer  or  in  winter.  This 
"  mountain,  the  natives  say,  is  the  pillar  of  heaven,  and  from 
'  it  those  people  take  their  name :  they  are,  in  fact,  called 
"  Atlantes.'  Professor  Heeren's  ex{)08ition  of  this  passage  is  as 
follows. 

*  The  district  of  Bilraa,  w'c  ore  told  by  Lyon,  is  very  mountaimius, 
having  large  rocky  tracts  of  ])crfectly  black  stone.  Some  of  theses 
rocks  are  so  high  and  stirp,  that  their  tt»pH  are  scarcely  visible  ;  or,  as 
the  Arabians  express  it  in  their  figurative  languagt*,  “  you  cannot  see 
ihfir  top  without  losing  ymir  cap.”  According  U»  the  latest  travellers, 
it  is  u])4»n  th(*se  rocks  that  are  situated,  in  order  that  they  may  bo  so- 
enre  from  the  attacks  of  the  Tuaricks,  the  four  tow  ns  of  the  Tiblxios, 
of  \vhich  Bilina  is  the  most  inqiortant.  Bilma  is  the  grtnit  salt  mart 
for  the  negro  countries :  thirty  thousand  cauiel  loads  are  yearly  carried 
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fn»m  its  salt  hikes  liy  the  Tuaricks  to  Somlaii.  Nature  herself  pre- 
scrilx's  this  commerce,  as  no  salt  is  to  1h*  fouiul  further  south.  Does 
not  this  otfer  us  a  very  natural  nnison  why  Ilertnlotus’s  information  re- 
sitectiii);  these  trila^s  should  end  here  ?  ft  was  the  ^reat  market  where 
the  trilx's  exchangetl  their  commcKlities  with  one  another.  A  similar  cir¬ 
cumstance  occurs  in  the  stej)jH*8  of  Central  Asia.'  Vol.  1.  pp.  234,  5. 

It  is  not  correctly  stated,  that  the  towns  of  the  Tihl)oo8  arc 
built  u|K)n  these  rocks.  Hilma  stands  in  a  hollow ;  and  Ashe- 
nuinina  in  a  recess  of  the  'rigemma  hills,  immediately  under  one 
of  the  loftiest  |H)ints  in  the  range, — ‘  an  insulated  hill  al)out  4<)0 
‘  feet  high,  with  sides  nearly  |K'r]H'ndicular.'*  Hut  it  is  true,  that, 
on  the  approach  of  the  'ruaricks,  the  population  Hock  to  the  top 
of  these  natural  fortresses.  'I'lic  town  of  Anay  consists  of  a  few 
huts  built  on  a  similar  mass  of  rock,  round  the  base  of  which  arc 
also  habitations  ;  but  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  is  always 
kept  aloft,  through  fear  of  the  freelnHiters.  In  case  of  alarm, 
Major  Denham  says,  they  take  refuge  at  the  top  of  the  rock,  as¬ 
cending  by  a  rude  ladiler,  which  is  drawn  up  after  them  ;  and  as 
the  hides  of  their  citadel  are  ]»reci]>itous,  they  defend  themselves 
with  their  missiles,  and  by  rolling  down  stones  on  their  assail¬ 
ants  •,  As  Herodotus  was  com|H'lled  to  rely  upon  hearsay  in¬ 
formation,  it  is  not  very*  suqmsing  that  he  should  have  fallen  into 
a  mistake  as  to  the  height  of  these  inaccessible  roc’ks,  or  have 
lieeii  misleil  by  some  such  figurative  phrase  as  the  Arabs  still 
cm^doy.  'Che  sandy  ridge,  llercHlotus  re]>resents  as  stretching 
as  tar  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  even  further  ;  and  through¬ 
out  the  whole  extent  of  it  are  found,  at  intervals  of  ten  days' jour¬ 
ney,  the  masses  of  rock  salt,  or  salt  mines,  (ixo;  ftfTaxxov,)  and  a 
si'ttlement  round  each.  Hy  this  sandy  ridge,  it  is  evident  that  he 
must  mean  the  high  table  land  of  the  Sahara  itself,  to  which  his 
dcsi'ription  accurately  apnlies  ;  and  dating  his  information  from 
l’p)K'r  I'gypt,  he  woidd  very  pro|>erly  descrilie  the  desert  as 
stretcliing  further  westward  than  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the 
most  westerly  |H)int  of  the  maritime  Africa.  'I'he  name  At- 
lantes  might  iH>ssibly  rt'ceive  explanation  from  some  native  wonl, 
which  the  Historian  would  set'in  to  have  confounded  with  the 
Mauritanian  Atlas. 

'Phe  remainder  of  the  ancient  route  must  lie  made  out  hy  con- 
jecturi',  but  it  doubtless  coincideil  with  the  jirescnt  line.  Five 
miles  to  the  s.w.  of  Hilma,  is  a  place  called  Kislx^e,  which.  Wing 
the  frontier  tow  n  of  the  'Piblioos  in  that  direction,  is  a  great  ]dace 
ot  rendeivous  for  all  kajHas.  Fight  days  further  to  the  s.w.  is 
Agdaas  ;  and  sixtiTii  days  from  Agdass  is  Kashna  (or  ('assina), 
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Mtuati'il  in  lat.  13’ s.,  formerly  the  chief  emporium  of  alllloussA. 
Since  the  rdlatah  conquest,  Kano  has  l)ecome  the  largest  trading 
town ;  hut  Kashna  is  still  ‘  the  favourite  resort '  (necessarily  so 
from  its  position)  of  the  Tuaricks  who  frequent  Soudan  in  the 
clrv  months.  3'here  are  two  daily  markets  there,  (^apt.  Clapper- 
ton  tells  us ;  one  held  in  the  northern  quarter,  whicli  is  chiefly 
attended  by  merchants  from  (iadainis  ami  'fuat;  the  other  in  the 
southern,  which  is  attended  by  the  Tuaricks.  The  town  is  built 
n|H)n  one  of  the  many  long  ridges  of  syenite  that  run  from  n.n.k. 
to  S.S.W.*  Kashna,  however,  lx?ing  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Sou¬ 
dan,  would  not  1)0  the  first  town  at  which  the  ancient  caravans 
arrivinl.  I'o  the  north  of  Kano,  in  lat.  l.T  7'  IT',  is  the  town  of 
yuarra,  situated  on  the  northern  hank  of  the  Quarrama,  a  mile 
and  a  half  w*.  of  its  junction  with  a  river  (the  Zarrie)  flowing 
from  the  s.w.  It  is  a  walled  town  containing  l)ctween  5()0()  and 
(kHH)  inhabitants,  chiefly  Fellatahs;  and  during  the  dry  season, 
we  arc  told,  a  number  of  Tuaricks  from  llilma,  arrive  there  with 
salt,  and  lodge  in  huts  outside  the  walls.  This  town  is  situated 
even  more  to  the  northward  than  Saccatoo,  and  might  seem  there¬ 
fore  U)  l)e  not  far  from  the  frontier:  if  so,  it  would  be  the  first 
town  in  the  route  from  Agdass  to  Kashna.  The  Quarrama  is 
re|)resentt*d  as  flowing  westward  to  Saccatoo,  four  days  from  which 
place  it  enters  the  yuorra.  Hut  all  the  torrents  of  Kano  arc  said 
to  run  towards  the  east.  Hidges  of  granite,  running  to  the  north* 
east,  and  enclosing  verdant  and  well  watered  valleys,  appear  to 
divide  the  waters  flowing  in  o])positc  directions.  The  route  taken 
by  the  Xasanifoic^y  after  they  had  reached  the  fertile  country 
l)t*yond  the  desert,  is  (le8cril)ed  as  leading  across  some  vast  marslies, 
Ufore  they  reached  the  great  river  running  from  west  to  cast,  and 
containing  crocodiles.  Now,  this  account  remarkably  agrees  with 
the  nature  of  the  country  between  the  town  of  Quarra,  at  which 
We  su]))H)Ke  they  would  first  arrive,  and  the  Niger.  The  Quar* 
ram  a  and  the  Zarrie  arc  deseril)cd  by  Clap|)crton  as  forming  *  a 
'  chain  of  lakes  and  swamps  extending  through  the  greater  part 
‘  of  the  plains  of  Gondamec,  almost  to  Soccatoo  ’ ;  while  a  ndge 
running  n.\.k.,  separates  these  lakes  from  the  latter  city.  From 
the  somewhat  obscure  and  not  very  consistent  description  given 
by  this  Traveller,  we  may  infer,  that  Soccatoo  is  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  the  direct  line  of  route  to  the  Niger,  which  would  lie 
across  the  swampy  plains  in  a  south-west  direction,  following, 
]>robably,  the  course  of  the  Zirmie  river,  which  traverses  the  diit- 
triei  (if  GublH*,  till  it  enters  the  Niger,  flowing  eastward ;  that 
ix,  south-eastward.  'I'hc  Kano  caravans  proceed  to  a  town  called 
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Kooltic,  ‘  the  cin|>orium  ot*  NythH'',  situateil  on  a  Ktreatn  called 
hy  (’la|>|KTton  the  Mayarrow  ;  (the  furthest  point  reachixl  hythc 
liornou  caravans  ;)  wlience  tlic  1 1 oussa  merchants  pursue  their 
route  to  the  yuorra,  whicli  they  cross  at  \Vofij4*rffne  (the  king's 
ferry),  at  the  village  of  Comic,  ‘  where  it  is  all  in  one  stream 
‘  alwiut  a  (juarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  dei'p'; 
and  continue  their  journey  to  Youriha  and  Horgoo.  "fliis  is, 
however,  the  southern  road,  leading  towards  the  coast.  The  di¬ 
rect  route  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Soudan  to  the  Niger, 
would  strike  the  river  considerably  above  Houssa ;  prolmhly  near 
the  Kawkaw  (nr  Kaugha)  of  Ihn  Hatuta  and  Kdrisi,  which  is 
described  as  a  large  and  l)eautiful  city,  between  Timhuctoo  and 
('uhl)ee. 

At  all  events,  the  relation  given  hy  Herodotus  is  too  consistent 
with  gi'ographical  fact,  to  Ik*  set  aside  as  a  mere  fable ;  nor  can 
we  regard  it  as  at  all  doubtful,  that  the  river  which  the  \asn- 
vhmen  are  descrilK'd  as  reaching,  was  the  "I'imbuctoo  Nile.  That 
this  was  the  Nile  of  Kgypt,  or  connecteil  with  it,  the  Father  of 
hisu»ry  mentions  only  as  a  conjecture.  Strictly  spi'aking,  this 
cannot  Ik*  true,  and  his  hy|K)thesis  must  Ik*  considertHl  as  fouiuletl 
mHm  imjH*rfect  information  ;  but  that  the  waters  of  Soudan  and 
those  of  Sennaar  communicate,  is  attested  by  so  remarkable  a 
concurrence  of  tradition  and  native  rejMirt,  that  it  will  retjuire  much 
letter  evidence  than  we  at  present  |H>8se8s,  to  satisfy  us  that  the 
lK*lief  has  no  foundation. 

We  have  wandereil  fnmi  ('arthage  too  far  to  return  ;  and  must 
not  enter  u|)on  the  remaining  subjects  of  these  volumes, — Kthiopia 
and  Kgypt.  We  nee<l  scarcely  add  a  wonl  in  recommendatit>n  of 
a  work  so  rcpleu*  with  liistoric  interest,  and  characterized  alike  by 
enlightened  views  and  profound  learning. 


Art.  IV.  The  Anti-^lavcry  Ueixtrtcr,  Jan.  and  Feb.  11132. 

‘  J  N  the  (.Jamaica)  House  of  Assembly,  in  the  month  of  No- 
*  vemlxT  last,  Mr  l.ynch,  one  of  the  members  of  it,  s|K'ak- 
‘  ing  of  the  intentions  of  (tovernment  with  res|>ect  to  Slavery,  as 
‘  indicatiHl  by  Lord  Howick's  spiK'di  in  the  House  of  Commons 
*  on  the  1.5th  of  April,  11131,  said:  “  Our  watchword  at  nresent 
‘  ought  not  to  Ik'  amciliatinn^  but  rvHintance'^,  While  tliis  in¬ 
solent  tone  has  Ih'cii  held  by  the  nuH*k  parliament  of  Jamaica  to- 
waixls  the  (tovernment  and  Legislature  of  this  country,  an  insur¬ 
rection  has  broken  out  in  the  westeni  district  of  that  island, 
which,  though  it  will  not  teach  them  wisdom,  may  serve  to  re¬ 
buke  their  madness,  if,  indeed,  it  shall  not  prove  to  have  been  fo- 
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nuMUixl  l»v  their  own  agents.  In  the  absence  of  all  satisfactory 
t*.\planation,  we  lu'g  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fol- 
liiMing  facts,  which  appear  on  the  face  of  the  otiicial  documents. 

1.  'I'he  (lovernor,  Karl  Hehuore,  states  in  his  otiicial  desimtch*, 
that  this  ‘  extensive  and  destructive  insurrection'  ‘  has  followed  a 
‘  season  of  unusual  sickness  and  distress’:  whether  ]K)vtTty  and 
distress  among  the  slaves,  or  among  the  ^danters,  is  not  very  clear. 
Hut  it  is  added :  ‘  The  planters  complained  of  poverty  and  dis- 
‘  tress ;  and  the  delcf^atca  sent  forth  an  ambiguous  declaration, 

*  dej>recating  (as  they  ex})ressed  themselves)  the  insidious  at- 

*  tempts  to  undermine  and  render  valueless  what  little  remains  of 

*  their  ])ropcrty  ;  but,’  adds  his  Lordshi)),  ‘  the  brink  of  danger 
‘  on  which  they  stood,  formed  no  ])art  of  their  dcliln'rations.’ 
'I'hus,  then,  the  planters  were  at  once  turbulent  and  des|H‘rate ; 
complaining  of  distress,  and  blind  to  their  danger;  indis|M)sed 
alike  to  eonciliate  their  slaves,  or  to  comply  with  the  reciuisitions 
of  the  Mother  Country.  And  the  slaves  probably  knew  tnat  their 
masters  were  assuming  this  attitude  of  resistance,  which  left  them 
nothing  to  hojie  for. 

2.  'I'he  negroes  of  several  estates,  ‘  had  ex])res8ed  their  de¬ 
termination  not  to  work  after  New  Year’s  i)ay — in  consc- 
<|uence  of  their  having  been  impressed  ‘  with  a  penernl  and  ^firm 
‘  beliefs  that  after  (’hristmas  they  were  to  be  free’.  The  ring¬ 
leaders  w  ho  sulfered  death,  ‘  all  dec-lared,  that  they  liad  lK*en  told 
‘  by  white  penjde^  that  they  were  to  1k'  free  at  Christmas,  and 
‘  that  by  these  ]>eople  the  plan  of  insurrection  had  liecn  ar- 
‘  ranged.’  ‘  They  will  have  much  to  answer  for’,  remarks  Lord 
llelmore,  ‘  who  have  deluded  these  unfortunate  iH'ople  into  ex- 
‘  jHTtations  which  have  led  to  such  scenes  of  uevastation  and 
‘  ruin,  and  which  now  recoiling  u]K)n  themselves,  numbers  must 
‘  e\])iate  by  their  deaths.’  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton's  statement  is 
in  these  words :  ‘  'I’he  whole  of  the  men  shot  yesterday,  staUn], 
‘  that  they  had  been  told  by  white  patple  fur  a  luu^  time  panty 
‘  they  were  to  Ik*  free  at  (’hristmas,  and  that  their  freedom-order 
’  had  actually  come  out  from  Kngland,  but  was  withheld ;  that 
‘  they  had  only  to  strike  work  en  ma^sc^  and  they  should  gain 
‘  their  object ;  that  the  whole  of  the  estates  in  Trelawny  and  St. 
‘  dames’s  had  agrt'od  to  do  so;  that,  if  they  were  attemptt*<l  to  be 
‘  forced  to  turn  out  to  work,  they  were  then  to  lire  the  pro|>ertics, 
‘  hut  not  the  canes,  or  the  provision-grounds,  or  their  own  huts ; 
‘  that  this  would  make  the  projectors  come  to  their  terms.  'J'he 
‘  alkive  is  corrolmrated  by  the  testimony  of  several  others  now  un- 
‘  der  trial  and  in  jiristm.’i’ 
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3.  Our  rcadiTs  will  note,  tliat  the  nep*oes  liad  for  a  lori^  tinif 
past  lal)oure<l  under  this  delusion  ;  and  the  fact,  that  sucli  was 
their  imnresMon,  Sir  Willoughby  expressly  states,  was  known  to 
their  taskmasters.  ‘  'fhat  the  overseers,  or  attorneys,  or  magis- 
‘  trates  sliould  not  liave  aequainted  the  Kxeeutive  (ioveniment 
‘  with  the  extent  to  whieh  the  determination  ot‘  the  iiegrtH's  had 
‘  gone  all  nuind  this  distriet,  not  to  u  ork  after  Nete  Veartt 
‘  H'ithnat  U'hi^  vtnde  free^  is  most  astonishing;  as  it 
‘  would  a]»]H*ar  to  have  Ikhmi  made  known  on  almost  all  the  es- 

*  tates,  that  these  were  the  sentiments  ot*  the  negroes.'*  Alluding 
to  this  passagi'  in  Sir  Willoughby's  letter.  Lord  Helmore  writes: 

*  Sir  Willoughby  ('otton  expresses  his  astonishment  I  had  not 
‘  iH'en  made  aequainted  with  the  determination  of  the  negroes  not 
‘  io  work  after  New  Year  s  Day.  I  have  now’  tlic  lionour  to  en- 

*  dost'  copies  of  two  letters,  dattnl  the  2J)tli  and  .‘W)th  of  July, 

‘  addn'sse<l  to  eust^nles  of  ]>arishes,  from  none  of  whom  I  received 

*  unsatisfactory  accounts  ;  nor  has  any  eom])laint  reached  me  of 
‘  insulM>rdination  among  the  slaves,  or  any  disposition  to  insur- 
‘  rection,  although  the  memlKTs  of  Assembly  from  all  ])arts  of  the 

*  island,  liad  only  sej)arated,  on  adjournment,  from  the  seat  of  go- 

*  vernment,  on  the  ere  of  the  insur  reef  ion.''  In  the  two  letters 
referreil  to,  which  are  (’ireular,  and  dated  five  months  prior  to 
the  ins\im*etion,  the  ('ust(xles  are  informed  of  Lord  (foderich's 
disclaimer  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  (tovem- 
mcnt  to  ado]U  measures  at  variaiu'c  with  tlie  s])irit  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  ('ommons  in  1323;  the  extract  fnun  the 
despatch  from  Lord  (lo<lerich  lu'ing  enclosed ;  towhicli  document 
His  ^'xeeliency  requests  them  to  give  the  gn^atest  publicity,  with 
a  view  to  *  remove  any  alarm  or  ap]>rehension  which  some  of  the 
‘  panK-liial  n'solutions  may  have  exeitcnl  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 

*  miinitv  at  large.'  In  the  confidential  letter  accompanying  the 
one  designed  to  Ih‘  made  ]nihlic.  His  Excidlency's  request  is  com¬ 
municated,  that  the  ('ustcxles  would  endeavour  to  make  them¬ 
selves  Hi'tp'iaintctl  with  the  general  ctmduct  of  the  slaves  in  their 
rcsiH'elive  parishes.  ‘And  nhoutd  any  vireumatance  arise\  (it  is 
addixl,)  ‘  to  rtH]uire  the  adoption  oi' farther  na^aintres,  in  order  to 
‘  remove  any  errontHtau  iinprestiiini  they  may  have  received  of 
‘  the  designs  oi'  His  Majesty's  (tovemment,  you  will  l)C  pleased 

*  to  give  His  Kxivllency  fhe  earliest  intimation  of  it.  In  mak- 

*  ing  this  communication  to  you.  His  Excellency  desires  you  will 

*  understand,  that  he  places  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  the 
‘  gootl  conduct  of  the  slaves ;  and  he  only  suggests  a  rif^lanee, 
‘  which  is  at  all  times  more  or  less  necessary,  hut  nuire  jiarticu^ 
‘  larly  so  tehen  discussions  hare  taken  placc^  whieh  are  liable  to 

*  mUmnstructittn  and  misrepresentation.^  t 
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Well  then  might  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  represent  it  as  an- 
and  the  astonishment  of  Lord  llelmore  might  ^ell  ex- 
ceetl  that  of  the  (’ommander-in-chief,  that  the  overseers,  attorneys, 
and  magistrates,  who  were  well  aware  of  the  erroiuHuis  iinpit'ssions 
that  prevailed  among  the  negroes,  should  have  unanimously  disre- 
ganlod  His  Excellency’s  request,  and  have  withheld  all  information 
from  the  Executive  (loveminent,  as  to  any  discontent  or  dis]H)sition 
to  insurrection,  although  tlie  members  of  Assembly  from  all  parts 
of  tlie  island  bad  separated  from  the  scat  of  Cioverninent  only  on 
the  cve  of  the  twpeefed  i?i.surrcvfion.  This,  we  agree  with  Sir 
Willoughby,  and  the  juddic  will,  we  think,  agree  with  us,  is 
‘  most  tistitnishin^.’'  Hut  there  is  something  else  to  be  told,  that 
will  excite  a  similar  feeling. 

4.  Jfotr  lon^  the  slaves  bad  l)een  suffered  to  remain  under  erro¬ 
neous  iin])ressions  of  the  design  of  His  Majesty’s  Government, 
we  arc  not  informed  ;  but  we  have  the  proof  befocc  us,  that  it 
must  have  been  at  least  as  far  back  as,  the  early  ])art  of  the  year ; 
for,  on  the  Hd  of  June,  a  ])roclamation  was  issued  from  the 

King  in  (’ouncil,  which  we  must  transcribe. 

‘  William  IV. 

*  W’hereas  it  has  been  represented  to  us,  that  the  slaves  in  some  of 
our  West  India  (Ndonies,  and  of  our  possi'ssions  on  the  (Uuitinent  of 
South  America,  have  hern  erroncou.sltf  led  to  hclicvc,  that  orders  have 
keen  sent  out  by  us  for  their  emancipution  ;  and  fvhcrcas  such  belief 
has  prinluccd  avis  of  iasubordinatioUf  which  have  excited  our  highest 
tlisj>leasiire ;  we  luive  thought  fit,  by  and  w  ith  the  udvice  of  our  Hrivy 
Council,  to  issue  this  our  Hoyal  PnR’houation  ;  and  we  do  hereby  de¬ 
clare  and  make  known,  that  the  slave  population  in  our  said  colonit'ft 
and  possessions  will  forfeit  all  claim  on  our  prott'ction,  if  they  shall 
fail  to  render  entire  sul)mission  to  the  laws,  as  well  as  tlutifnl  olie- 
ilienee  to  their  masters:  and  w'c  hereliy  charge  and  command  all  our 
irnvrniors  of  our  said  West  India  Colonii^  and  |M>sM'ssions,  to  give  the 
fullest  publicity  to  this  our  proclamation,  and  to  enforce,  by  all  the 
legal  means  in  their  ]Hiwer,  the  punishment  of  those  w  ho  may  disturb 
the  tninquillity  and  j>cace  of  our  said  cohuiies  and  possessions.* 

'riiis  roval  proclamation,  designed  cx])rcssly  to  undeceive  the 
''laves,  and  to  counteract  a  spirit  of  insulwirdination,  wliicb  would 
reach  Jamaica  some  time  in  August,  was  first  communicated  to 
the  slaves  after  the  insnrrerfion  had  broken  out^  having  l)een 
kept  bark  by  bis  Excellency,  notwithstanding  the  royal  (*ommand 
to  give  it  the  fullest  ])ul)licity,  for  no  other  reason  than  In'causc 
he  did  not  deem  it  necessary  !  !  So  at  Iccist  Hia  Excellency  is 
made  to  say  in  the  (’ircular  dated  Dec.  22,  IfWl.  We  do  not 
believe  that  this  was  his  reason.  Governors  liave  tlicir  ad¬ 
visers;  and  in  sucli  a  matter  doubtless  Earl  lielmore  acted  with 
odr  ’fre.  Here,  however,  is  the  language  ascribed  to  him  : 


Inntrrerflnn  in  Jamnicn, 

Kind's  lfnu,ff,  Dt*r.  2Q,  IJ^I. 

‘  Hi*  Kxcellt'ncT  tho  CJovomor,  having  r(Mviv«Ml  int*‘lll^enco  that  a 
(H»|)0(iitiuii  til  iiiKiiUtriiiniitiiin  haa  manift^ted  amon^t  certain 

hlave*  on  a  plantation  in  St.  Jainea's,  Ilia  Kxcellcncy  no  ftw^rr  hrntaifg 
to  cite  ct*rry  jKKKsihif  puhliritif  to  His  Majesty’s  pnH'laniat ion,  which 
liie  uninternipttMi  traiicjiiillity  that  has  hitlierto  prevailed  thrmi^hout 
the  island,  has  ruU  gmnrd  to  render  neces.tartf. 

*  I  am  liirecteti,  therefore,  to  transmit  to  yon  printetl  copies  of  thit 
pn>clamation,  and  His  Kxcelleiicv  requests  that  yon  nill  cause  it  to  U 
read  to  the  slaves  hv  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  several  ])lantati(»ns  in 
yonr  parisli. 

‘  1  have  the  honour  to  l)e.  Sec. 

*  W.  HrM.OTK.' 

Now  when  Lord  llcltnoro  ])cnnod  the  remark,  that  ‘  they  will 
‘  have  much  to  answer  for,  who  have  deludiMl  tlu'se  unfortunate 
‘  |>co])le  into  expectations  which  have  Kxl  to  such  scenes  of  de- 
‘  v:istation  and  ruin,'  -did  it  never  occur  to  His  I'xcellency,  that 
they  must  have  at  least  something  to  answer  for,  who  wittingly 
siilfercd  them  to  remain  under  those  delusions.^  laird  Uelmorc 
knew,  (for  the  icrms  of  the  rroclamation  ])rove  this,)  that  such 
erronetnis  expectations  had  long  ]'rcvailed  ; — that  such  belief  had 
pcmlucetl  acts  of  insidiordination ;  he  was  aware  that  discussions  had 
taken  placi\  w  hich  were  liable  to  misconstruction ;  he  required  no  re¬ 
port  from  the  custixles  or  anv  other  ]K'rsons  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  cinnimstances  that  rendered  ‘vigilance"  ‘more  particularly 
‘  necessary."  And  vet,  he  deems  it  liJtnecrssanf  to  take  the  most 
direct  step  for  obviating  the  danger  and  removing  the  erroneous 
iinpit'ssion.  I  Ic  licsitates,  montii  after  month,  to  give  publicity 
to  the  Koval  Proclamation,  obviously  designed  for  immediate 
publicity.  Instead  of  this,  he  begs  the  (’ustodes  to  give  him  the 
earliest  information  of  any  circumstance  that  might  require  the 
atloption  of  *  further  measures."  'The  (’ustodes,  aware  of  the  ilis- 
ctmteiu,  t»f  its  cause,  and  of  the  impending  danger,  sutfer  New 
Year's  Dav  to  approach,  without  giving  any  information  to  the 
(fovemor.  'The  slaves  are  suliereil  to  believe,  that  ‘  their  free- 
‘  dom-order  had  actually  come  out  from  Lngland";  learning,  no 
doubt,  that  a  royal  proclamation  had  arrived,  and  ignorant  of  its 
contents  ;  but  naturally  inferring,  as  well  they  might,  from  its 
In'ing  withheld,  that  it  was  favourable  to  their  interests.  Or  if 
the  tact,  that  a  Uoyal  Pnx'laination  had  l>een  nveived,  was  not 
known  to  the  slavi*s,  still,  they  bad  l>ecu  led  and  |)erinitted  to 
cherish  c\]KX’iations,  which  the  angry  and  seditious  declarations 
i<siuxl  by  their  ma>lers,  and  directed  iigaiiist  the  (fovernmeiit  of 
this  country,  might  >cein  to  render  reaM>iiable.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  tlu*se  truly  ‘  unfortunale  jXHqde '  are  }>erinitted  to  remain 
under  the  mistake  the  Pn^dauiatiou  was  intended  to  remove,  till 
It  h»tal  actually  t  \citetl  them  to  result; — and  then,  a  few  davs 
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l>eton‘  m-irtiiil  l;4w  ih  proclaimed,  I-ord  Rclmore  no  lonjifcr  hesi¬ 
tates  t4>  reveal  the  secret,  and  to  suffer  the  Royal  Pmclanmtion, 
tor  the  tirst  time,  t4>  read  to  the  slaves  !  T riily,  there  are  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  much  to  answer  tor. 

'fhe  circular  j^iviuuf  publicity  to  the  Rj^yal  Proclamation, 
hears  date  the  ±2ii  of  December.  The  proclamatitm  placing  the 
Uland  under  martial  law,  was  issued  on  the  dOth.  Whether  tlie 
order  to  give  publicity  to  the  Royal  Proclamation  was  generally 
complied  with  in  the  interim,  does  not  app«»ar.  There  would  not 
seem  t»i  luave  l>oen  found  any  opportunity  for  it.  A  letter  from  the 
ciistos  of  Trelawny,  Mr.  J.  M;icdonald,  dated  the  *2()th,  ^  twkrww- 
‘  /er/iT^v  the.  receipt  of  the  proclamation^ ;  and  conuins  the  fidlow- 
ing  passage  : 

‘  I  hav»»  til  is  instant  read  a  d»‘spatch  from  Sir  W.  Cotton  to  Major 
Pennefuiier:  it  is  certainly  an  extniordimir\'  (Imrument.  He  snvs,  the 
tnsips  are  not  to  act  until  the  riot  act  is  read,  and  iinh^ss  His  Maji*stv’s 
fnmps  are  insultetl.  The  negroes  are  alretaly  strongly  inipn'SMHi  with 
the  idiNi,  that  the  King's  trrsips  have  instnictions  not  to  act  ;igninst 
them  ;  and  certainly,  if  this  despatch  w^ere  puhlishtMl,  it  would  csiiiHrm 
their  opinion.  I  hope,  most  sincerely  hope,  this  order  will  he  coiiiiter- 
luanded  :  if  not,  His  Majesty’s  triMips,  who  arc  xo  well  paid  Ay  the 
ctmntnp  will  be  of  little  service  to  us.’  * 

Sir  W'illoughby's  despatch  to  \rajor  Pennefather,  does  not 
appear  among  the  dcxruments  ;  but  it  was  no  doubt  in  strict  coin¬ 
cidence  with  his  proclamation  ‘to  the  rebellious  slaves’,  issued 
from  head-quarters,  .Jan.  2d,  which  does  him  high  honour,  and 
to  which  well-timed  step.  Commodore  Fanjuhar  ascribt's  the  im¬ 
mediate  change  of  affairs  for  the  better  f.  It  is  as  follows: 

‘  To  the  Rehellioiis  Slaves. 

‘  Xfgns's.  You  have  taken  up  arms  against  your  musters,  and  have 
hii  «ned  anti  pluntlereti  their  houses  ami  biiildiiigH.  Smie  wicked  per- 
'M»ns  have  told  you  that  the  King  has  made  you  fnre,  and  that  your 
ni:ij;tcrs  withhold  your  frk*edom  from  you.  In  the  name  tif  the  King,  I 
nime  amongst  vou  to  tell  vou  that  vou  are  misled.  I  bring  with  mu 
numerous  forces  to  punish  tlie  guilty  ;  and  oil  who  are  found  with  thu 
ndads,  will  lie  put  to  death  without  niercv.  You  cannot  resist  the 
King's  triMips.  Surrender  yourselves,  and  beg  that  voiir  criiiiu  may  Ihi 
panlonetl.  All  who  yield  themselves  up  at  anv  military  |MiMt  iiiiiiio- 
diiitely,  provided  they  are  not  principals  and  chiefs  in  thu  burnings 
that  have  lieen  committed,  will  receive  His  Majesty's  gracious  ]»ardou. 
Ail  who  hold  out,  will  meet  with  certain  death. 

(Signed)  ‘  WiLLofuiiBY  CVjton, 

*  Major-CieneraJ  Coiiiiiiuiiding. 

*  (tod  save  the  King-* 

Our  readers  will  observe  that,  so  far  as  apficars,  this  pr4A:luin- 
ation  was  i\\c  first  attempt  iiiaile  to  disabuse  the  iiihurgeiils  of  the 
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falw?  impression  under  which  they  were  known  to  lal¥)ur.  Mr. 
,1.  Macdonald  says,  indeed,  in  his  letter  of  Jan.  4*,  that  all  the 
ncirroes  were  ac(|uainttMl  with  his  Majesty's  proclamation,  as,  im¬ 
mediately  on  his  receipt  of  it,  (acknowiedj»ed  Dec.  2(J,)  he  had 
2tM)  co])ies  thn)wn  of!*  and  distrihuted  all  over  the  countr>'.  Sir 
Willouifhhv  does  not  a])|H*ar  t«»  have  relitnl  u|>on  this  alleged  dis¬ 
tribution,  whicli,  if  it  tcM»k  place,  must  have  lavn  hn<l  recourse  to 
ft/frr  the  insurrection  had  l)roken  out ;  and  no  proof  is  offered, 
that  the  insurjjents  were  made  acquainted  with  it  in  the  only  ef¬ 
fectual  way,  by  having  it  read  to  them.  Sir  Willoughby  ('otton 
onleretl  such  ])risoncrs  as  could  not  1h‘  convictiHl,  to  Ik;  disinissed, 
after  having  his  Majesty's  Proclamation  rend  fo  them.  Hut  Mr. 
.1.  Macdonald,  with  whom  Sir  Wilhmghhy  is  no  favourite,  olv 
jci'ts  to  this  iiiimt  ]>ro|H*r  measure  as  unneccs>ary,  luK'ause  he  had 
distributed  2(K)  co])ies  t)f  the  proclamation  !  'Fhis  is  another 
circumstance  iulapteil  to  excite  iistonishment, — if  any  conduct 
on  the  })art  <»f  the  w  hites  4>f  .lamaica  can  astonish.  We  should 
exceinlinglv  like  to  see  one  t)f  those  2(K)  copies  distrihuted  by  Mr. 
J.  Macdonald.  Of  course,  it  would  prove  to  he  a  verbatim  copy 
of  the  Koval  Proclamatitm.  Still,  why  the  negroes  should  not 
have  it  read  to  them  t)tKciallv,  even  if  thev  had  heard  it  once 
read  Iwfore,  and  even  if  they  had  been  so  firtunate  as  to  catch 
one  of  the  2lK)  copies, — we  cannot  understand. 

After  all,  the  2lH>  copies  which  are  represented  as  having  l)een 
distrihuunl  ‘  all  over  the  country' ',  may  have  In'cn,  through  some 
mistake,  distrihutcil  only  in  Mr.  MacdonaUfs  own  neighlH)urhood. 
‘  I  am  happv  to  inform  you,'  he  writes  to  Mr.  Hullrn'k,  (Jan.  K) 
‘  that  every  estate  uiuler  mv  charge  have  continued  faithfully  at 
‘  their  work,  and  com])lclely  protected  their  master's  j>nq)erty, 
‘  which  is  very  gratifying  to  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  in- 
*  sidious  (invuiious .^)  remarks;  hut  if  other  gentlemen  had  acted 
‘  with  the  same  kiiidiii'ss,  and  taken  the  some  I'tiina  to  ea  f.lain 
‘  the  real  nature  of  thini:tt  an  I  hare  done^  I  'lo  not  think  that 


*  thi*  unfi^rtnuatv  intturm'tion  won  id  hare  twen  so  general ;  .os, 

*  in  St.  James's  in  ]>articular,  their  vengeance  seems  to  Ik*  pointed 


‘  against  certain  individuals.' 


'I'his,  it  is  remarked  in  the  4'imcs 


Newspai^r  of  I'eh.  23,  ‘  is  no  unim|>ortant  admission  for  a  .la- 
‘  maica  planter,  who  hail  committed  a  preacher  to  pri*4on.'  And 
it  is  the  mort*  remarkable,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  allcgc*d 
distribution  of  the  Koyal  rnK’lamation,  tardy  as  it  was,  among 
the  slaves  on  the  estates  under  .Mr.  .1.  Macdonald's  <»wii  charge; 
by  which  means  they  were  made  acquainteil  with  ‘  the  real  nature 
*  of  things.'  Nothing  can  Ik*  more  admirably  ]>atriotic  and  disin- 
tmmtcd  than  the  zeal  which  Mr.  .1.  Macdoiiidd  evinces,  having 
taken  due  )>ains  to  prevent  insurri*ction  on  his  own  estates,  to 
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lorwi  <»n  tlte  l>ravo  militia  to  attack  the  estates  of  his  neiglibnurs  ; 
nethinjj  more  amiable  than  his  anxiety  that  martial  law  might  he 
pnulaiined  without  a  moments  delay,  to  authorize  his 
proceedings  against  the  less  fortunate  slaves  of  less  ‘  kind  ’  and 
considerate  proprietors.  So  eager  is  he  to  display  his  vigour  and 
martial  ])rowess,  that,  as  we  have  seen,  he  cannot  refrain  from  ex¬ 
pressing  his  high  dissatisfaction  at  the  ‘  most  extniordinary '  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  in  directing  that  the  riot  act 
should  1h*  read,  In'fore  the  tro4)p8  tired  upon  tlie  p<H>r  negnH\s  •. 

*  I  would  recommend  to  his  Lordship  *,  siiys  this  gentleman,  in  a 

letter  dated  Dec.  ^  to  proclaim  martial  law  without  a  mo- 

*  menfs  delay,  and  in  the  mean  time,  to  send  down  writu*n  orders 

*  to  act  with  the  utmost  energy.  If  /,  or  the  cohmtd  of  the  re- 
‘  giinent,  had  authority'  to  act,  the  plan  /  would  propose,  is,  to 
‘  asseinhle  the  whole  of  the  mUitla^  and  at  once  attack  the  /arg- 

*  ca/  estate^  and  then  proceed  to  the  others  as  circumstances 

*  might  direc  t.  His  Lord.sliip  may  depend,  1  do  not  in  the  least 
‘  exaggerate  the  situation  of  things :  they  cannot  well  Im  wwse, 

‘  hut  furtunately^  no  hhnxi  has  been  yet  shed  that  I  know  of,’* 

*  Our  militia",  he  moreover  says,  ‘  is  very  weak,  and  uye  have 

*  liff/e  to  e.vpect  from  the  untess  pmtitive  orders  are 

*  sent  to  them  to  art.^  This  distrust  of  the  regular  troops, — the 
'Uieer  at  their  being  so  well  paid  by  the  country, — the  |n*tulant 
animadversions  on  Sir  Willoughby’s  conduct, — and  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  expressed  at  not  being  authorized  to  commence  the  work 
of  slaughter  at  the  head  of  the  militia — are  all  in  entire  consist¬ 
ency,  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  some  further  extracts  from  the 
corri  s^Mmdence  of  Mr.  Custos  Macdonald. 

*  Hud  ('oluiiel  Tyler  acted  in  the  first  instance  W'ith  the  pnmiptitndc 
that  1  uinheii  him  to  have  done,  1  do  not  think  that  things  would  have 
uo't  to  Mich  a  l»ead  in  this  parish  (Falmouth)  ;  but  the  three  maifittrates 
tiinnerlv  alluded  to,  persuaded  him  that  I  hod  not  siiHicieiit  grounds 
to  order  a  rompaNif  of  milUia  to  York  Estate ;  but  I  knew  the  pisiple 
we  h;ul  to  deal  with  U'tter  than  they  did  ;  and  I  am  conviiict*d  that  a 
vigoruiis  act  at  first,  would  have  intimidated  them  licforc  they  had 

committed  themselves  so  far  as  to  endanger  their  lives. .  My 

.uirice  to  ('<donel  I'adieii  was,  to  take  fijr  few  prisoners  (IM  [totsihle, 

.  Advicis  in  fact,  wras  the  only  imide  in  which  I  c^iuld  act, 

until  martial  law  was  proclaimetl .  1  hope  his  Excellency  will 

he  pit-.ised  to  peisM  Offer  what  1  consider  the  improper  ooudiict  of  the 
magintrates.  The  facts  are  theiw.  The  oiomeiit  I  took  the  deiMmition 
on  oath  of  the  lMM»k-keeper,  1  issued  a  warrant  against  five  of  the  n«* 
griwH  whom  he  considertxl  as  the  riiigleaders,  with  orders  to  send  up 
the  omstables  with  a  ct»m|NUiT  of  militia  to  have  it  executed.  The 
grinit  erri»r  of  these  magistrates  was,  the  {irevciitiiig  the  militia  ac¬ 
companying  the  constables,  who  1  was  certain  c«>u]d  not  execute  the 

•  l)cHj>atcheH,  No.  3.  t  No.  9. 
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Murnint  unthout  anv  u^Kistance,  aiul  which  I  told  theni  the  moment  I 
came  «lown  to  Kalnioitth,  and  that  they  had  taken  i^cnit  responMihility 
upon  themaeireH  in  duttltrifing:  mtfonUrx:  my  tVarH  j>n»ved  correct,  aud 
the  delinquentH  escaped.  I  am  sorry  the  letter  they  wrote  is  nt  Fon- 
tabelle  ;  hut  1  etmsider  it  mv  <luty  to  mention  their  nnmea,  r/s.— Mr. 
laimont.  Mr.  Dver,  an<l  Mr.  (fwrijc  Miller.  A«  I  wish  minutely  to 
acquaint  hia  Kxc«dlencv  with  every  circumstance  that  comes  to  my 
knowied^,  I  must  heif  leave  to  state,  that  1  highhf  (/itnpprovf  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Afoulton  llarret :  it  has  l>een  stntinl  tome,  that  he  trtu 
seen  riding  oul  of  ton*n  n  ith  a  Mr,  /k>jr,  trhn  /  had  ordered  to  he  taken 
into  custody  as  one  of  the  incendiary  preachers  ;  under  some  pretence^ 
he  was  |>ermitte<i  toc^uit  the  C’oiirt-houwv  and  hy  that  means  made  his 
t  'lcape,  tiupposeti  to  KingHton,  where  I  hope  he  will  Ik*  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody.'  (Nt^  28.) 

l’\>on  the  strength  of  this  letter,  Mr.  liar  wan  arrested.  Mr. 
Huliock  writes  in  reply  :  — 

*  Sir,— III  const'quence  of  the  information  contained  in  your  letter  of 
the  4th  instant.  I  have  to  inform  vou.  that  Mr.  Ilox  luis  lavn  am'sted ; 
and  aiihottgh  your  letter  does  not  state  the  charge  preferred  against 
him,  his  ExceUency  conitiders  it  (juite  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  he  </c- 
tiiined,  until  he  nmy  hear  further  from  you:  you  will  therefore  lose 
no  time  in  transmitting  to  me  such  information  us  you  have  ohtiined; 
when,  if  the  charges  appear  sutheient,  he  w'ili  be  conveyed  to  Falmouth 
to  abide  him  trial. 

*  The  lamentable  crisis  which  has  now  arrived,  renders  example  ne- 
cesaary,  how-ever  abhorrent  it  must  be  to  resort  to  it ;  and  if  'it  .Nhould 
ap{K*nr  that  Kngiishmcii.  men  of  sense  and  education,  have  !»cen 
uickisl  enotiiih  to  excite  the  slaves  to  rebellion,  it  cannot  he  supjxued 
that  they  shall  escape  hccnusc  they  are  also  ministers  of  religion.  Hut 
his  Kxceileiicy  directs  me  to  impress  stnmuly  u|Km  your  mind,  the 
great  discretion  wtiich  in  sucii  a  cose  should  l>e  adopted,  to  endt*avour, 
liy  every  mi*ans  in  your  power,  to  divest  tribunals  from  all  fi*eling  of 
{>n*judicc,  .iiid  alnwe  all,  ot  prejudice  on  grounds  of  religion  ;  for,  in 
civil  commotion,  the  evil  is  never  so  great  us  when  it  assumes  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  religious  w  ar.  1  have,  \c. 

(Signed)  ‘  WiLLiAiu  Bullock.' 

*  Hon.  James  McDonald.'  (No.  29.) 

Of  Mr.  Box  we  know  nothing,  hut  sup|)os€  that  lie  is  one  i»f 
the  Wesleyan  Missionaries,  since  his  name  is  not  to  l>e  found 
.imong  those  coiineiietl  with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  *. 
th'  his  res|iecuhility  wc  can  entertain  no  doubt,  sintx.*  Mr.  Moul¬ 
ton  Banrei  would  hardly  have  Ih.'cii  sccu  riding  out  of  town  with 


*  l<ord  Belinore  describes  him,  according  to  the  information  he  had 
received,  as  *  a  .Missionary  from  the  Baptist  Society.'  This,  at  all 
evanu,  he  is  not. 
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him,  h.Kl  he  not  ftu<<tAinc^l  a  reputable  character.  From  the  hiffh 
disapprobation  expresscfl  againat  Mr.  \(o\ilton  Briaaet’a  cniuiuet 
by  .Mr.  M* Donald,  we  infer,  that  he  actujilly  interp<wd  his 
protection,  and  favoured  the  escape  of  ‘  the  incendiary  preacher;’ 
knowin<»  that  Afr.  »f.  .MM)onakl  had  ordered  him  to  be  uken  into 
cxtstmly,  and  appreciating^  his  motives  for  doing  so.  At  prc*sent, 
no  specific  charge  is  preferred  against  Xfr.  fiox  ;  hut  the  abusive 
phr:ise,  ‘  incendiary'  preacher,’  illustrates  another  striking  feature 
of  these  transactions. 

f).  The  whole  of  the  men  who  were  executed,  stateil,  that  they 
h;Mn)een  told  by  white  peo])le  for  a  long  time  past,  that  they  were 
to  be  free  at  C’hristmas;  and  by  these  same  white  people,  the 
plan  of  insurrection  had  l)een  arranged.  Who  these  white  people 
were,  who  have,  as  Lord  Helmore  remarks,  so  much  to  answer 
for,  wc  are  left  to  surmise.  4'here  is  an  evident  reserve  up«)n  this 
point:  hints  are  thrown  out,  but  nothing  more  specific  can  be  ga- 
ihored  from  the  documents,  than  that  some  ‘  ministers  of  religion  ’ 
arc  .supposed  to  have  l)ocn  wicked  enough  to  excite  the  slaves 
to  rclKllion.  Mr.  Ilox,  however,  was  selected  by  Mr.  J. 
.M‘ Donald  as  one  of  the  ‘  incendiary'  preachers,’  of  whom  he 
wished  to  make  an  example  ;  and  but  for  his  ‘  escape,’  he  would 
prolKihly  have  cxj)ericnced  the  effects  of  martial  law.  Lonl  Uel- 
morc's  language  warrants  this  suspicion. 

'  I  .am  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  charge  on  which  t»rilera  wen?  is- 
iiued  for  his  apprehension  at  Falmouth ;  but  the  information  received 
fnim  the  cust<»M,  renders  it  at  all  events  necessary  that  he  should  Ihj  fur 
the  prejM'iit  detained.  Motives,  however,  of  prudence  and  humunity 
caus^'d  me  to  interpose  a  delay  in  hurrying  him  to  trial  at  a  moment 
when  so  great  excitement  must  necessarily  prevail.* 

The  only  otlicr  Missionary  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  these 
doctimcnts,  is  Mr.  llurchell,  a  Baptist  Missionary,  who,  having 
visited  this  country  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  hiid  arrived  in 
.Montego  Bay  on  the  21st  or  22d  of  December,  after  iui  absence 
of  many  months,  but  had  not  landed^  or  had  any  intercourse 
with  the  negroes,  finding  the  country  iu  a  state  of  insurrectiuii. 
V\  illiam  Annand,  overseer  of  Ginger-hill  plantation,  deposes  •, 
that  he  ‘  was  told  by  a  slave  named  Susannah  Crawford,  tliat  slie 
‘  heard  from  Anne  Laye,  a  free  persim  of  colour,  and  a  meinber 
^  of  the  Baptist  ]>ersuasion,  that  a  Mr.  Burchell  had  arrived’  in 
the  hay,  and  ^  that  he  did  not  intend  laiidiug  until  this  aifair  waa 
*  Hcttlctl ;  hut  had  written  to  his  deputies 'f,  that  his  dearly  beloved 
^  children  must  not  regret  his  abseiu'e,  for  that  he  would  be  to 
‘  them  a  pillar  of  iron,  and  would  always  be  their  sup|>ort ; — tliat 


*  Despatch!^,  No.  Bk  t  His  deacons  must  be  beio  meant. 
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‘  they  must  shed  no  blood,  for  life  was  sweet,  easy  to  l>e  taken 
‘  away,  but  very  hard  to  give.’  This  deposition  vetjuires  no  com¬ 
ment.  Though  evidently  given  with  malignant  design,  the  state¬ 
ment  docs  honour  alike  to  Mr.  Rurcheirs  prudence  and  his  hu¬ 
manity  ;  for  it  is  evident,  from  even  this  garbled  hearsay  report, 
that  the  letter  he  wrote,  was  intended  to  restrain  the  insurgents 
from  bloodshed.  At  the  same  time,  his  absence  from  the  country 
must  protect  him  from  the  charge  of  having  misled  or  excited  the 
negroes.  Of  ]Mr.  lUirchell,  we  happen  to  have  some  personal 
knowledge,  and  can  answer  for  his  purity  of  motive  and  his  dis¬ 
cretion. 

No  other  white  person  is  mentioned  in  the  official  documents; 
but  a  paragraph  has  a])])eared  in  the  Jamaica  Caiurant,  stating, 
that  three  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries  residing  in  the  disturbed 
district,  have  been  a])prehendcd  as  instigators  of  insurrection  and 
revolt ;  namely,  Messrs.  Knibb,  Whitchorne,  and  Abbott.  Mr. 
Knibb  is  a  highly  respectable  Baptist  Missionary  stationed  at 
Falmouth;  and  he  may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Hon. 
J.  ]M‘l)onald,  Custos  of  Trelawny.  A  very  short  letter  has  been 
received  from  him  in  this  country,  dated  the  Dcccinhcr, 

in  which  he  apologises  for  brevity,  by  stating,  that  he  was  ‘  wearied 
‘  in  trying  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  the  ])arish.’  As,  however, 
the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Knibb  and  his  brethren  stands  in  need 
of  confirmation,  we  shall  not  waste  any  words  in  the  attempt  to 
shew  the  utter  incredibility  of  their  being  chargeable  w  ith  encou¬ 
raging  insubordination  and  revolt ;  but  shall  simply  transcribe  a 
sentenee  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Dyer,  the  Secretary  to  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Missionary  Society,  addressed  to  the  F.ditor  of  the  Patriot, 
in  reference  to  the  paragraph  from  the  Jamaica  C'ourant,  which 
has  been  going  the  round  of  the  London  new  spapers.  ‘  I  have 
‘  yet  to  learn  what  ])ossiblc  motive  can  be  supposed  to  inHucnce 
‘  men  all  at  once  to  falsify  the  whole  current  of  their  lives,  and 
‘  gratuitously  to  consign  themselves  to  ruin  and  disgrace ;  for  I 
‘  presume  that  no  one  imagines  that  the  Society  by  which  they 
‘  arc  supported,  w  ould  for  a  moment  allow  political  incendiaries  to 
‘  retain  connexion  with  it.’ 

That  there  are  men  in  Jamaica,  how  ever,  who  w  ould  not  grudge 
the  cost  of  a  manageable  insurrection  to  get  u])  a  ease  against  tlie 
Missionaries,  and  to  have  a  pretext  for  bringing  them  under  the 
o]KTation  of  martial  law, — that  same  martial  law  under  which  Mr. 
Smith  of  Demerara  was  condemned  to  death  by  his  legislative 
murderers, — will  not  appear  absolutely  incredible  to  those  who 
aire  acquainted  with  the  ])rovisions  of  the  Act  which  passed  the 
Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  as  recently  as  and  was  ])rc- 

vented  from  becoming  law,  only  by  Ix'ing  disallou'cd  by  the 
Frown.  I  pon  this  subject,  the  last  Number  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Ueporter  contains  some  instructive  information.  After  an  able 
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analysis  of  tlie  New  Slave  Code, — the  latest  specimen  of  Jamaica 
justice,  humanity,  and  civilization,  the  Writer  continues. 

*  Before  we  close  this  article,  there  is  one  circumstance  to  which  we 
think  it  incuniheiit  upon  us  again  to  call  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers.  V/e  have  already  informed  them,  that,  from  the  present  Act, 
that  of  IdiB,  the  persecuting  clauses  against  the  JMethodists  and  other 
Sectaries,  and  against  slaves  instructing  their  fellows,  or  contributing 
their  money  for  religious  objects,  have  been  excluded.  These  clauses 
liad  stood  in  the  former  disallowed  Act  of  182(),  and  in  the  other  dis¬ 
allowed  Acts  which  succeeded  it.  In  that  of  I82(),  those  clauses  arc 
ninnhered  115,  8(),  and  87 ;  and  they  are  singularly  placed  between  two 
clauses,  (14  and  (U),  one  of  which  condemned  to  death  the  professors, 
and  the  other  the  practisers  of  the  Obeah  superstition.  Exactly  bt‘- 
tween  these  two  clauses,  the  Jamaica  legislature  had  contrived  to  thrust 
the  three  persecuting  clauses  which  they  so  fondly  cherished,  and  to 
which  they  have  so  tenaciously  clung.  The  first  of  them  (§.  85)  de¬ 
nounces  the  practice  of  slaves  attempting  to  teach  or  instruct  other 
slaves,  as  of  “  pernicious  consequence,”  and  as  even  producing  risk  to 
life;  and  punishes  the  offence  by  whipping  and  imprisonment  to  hard 
labour  in  the  workhouse.  The  second  (§.  88)  denounces  all  religious 
meetings  of  dissenters  as  dangerous  to  the  ])ublic  peace,  and  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  slaves,  if  held  after  dusk ;  and  imposes  on  all 
teachers  holding  any  such  meetings  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  a  fine 
of  from  28/.  to  50/.  The  third  (§.  85)  makes  it  highly  penal  for  any 
dissenting  minister  or  teacher  to  receive  any  money  from  slaves,  in  the 
way  of  contribution  for  religious  or  other  purposes ;  it  being  alleged,  in 
the  preamble  to  the  clause,  that  large  sums  of  money  and  other 
chattels  had  been  extorted  by  designing  men,  professing  to  lie  teachers 
of  religion,  practising  on  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  negroes, 
to  their  great  loss  and  impoverishment.” 

‘  It  seems,  therefore,  fair  to  inquire,  what  could  have  induced  the  le-. 
gislators  of  Jamaica,  even  if  they  saw  it  right  to  frame  and  pass  such 
iniquitous  clauses  as  these  at  all,  to  choose  deliberately  to  place  them  in 
the  midst  of  the  criminal  part  of  the  code,  bristling  as  it  docs  with  all 
sorts  of  enormities,  and  especially  to  connect  them  by  more  immediate 
juxtaposition,  and  interfusion,  with  the  capital  crimes  of  the  profession 
and  the  practice  of  Oukaii  ?  It  may  have  been,  and  probably  was, 
their  intention  to  intimate  thereby  their  own  opini«m,  that  the  Metho¬ 
dist  and  other  dissenting  missionaries  had  found  only  their  pro|)er 
place,  in  the  scale  of  moral  turpitude,  among  murderers  and  felons,  and 
Would  deservedly  also  share  (had  they  so  dared  to  enact)  the  murderer’s 
and  felon’s  doom  of  death  or  transjxwtation.  Or  they  might  have 
wished  to  intimate  that  the  jHjrnicious  lessons  these  missionaries  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  slaves,— the  Christianity  professed  and  taught  by  these 
sectaries —were  on  a  level  with  the  dark  superstitions  of  the  Obeah  and 
Myal  men  and  women.  Satanic  as  such  a  j)urposc  would  be,  yet,  how, 
by  any  jwssibility,  without  some  such  intent,  could  the  particular  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  inserti«m  of  these  persecuting  clause  i  have  been  ait  very 
curiously  and  aptly  selected,  by  the  Jamaica  lawgivers  of  1828,  as  inevit¬ 
ably  to  jiroducc  the  impression  in  question?  VVe  would  not  willingly 
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impute  to  them  so  flagitious  a  design  ;  and  yet,  lot  any  man  cast  his  oyr 
at  the  Act  of  and  calmly  consider  the  order  in  which  the  clauses 

from  81  to  IK)  follow  each  other,  and  then  say  whether  it  be  possible  to 
escape  from  the  inference  we  have  ventured  to  draw  from  it.  Ami  are 
these  men  to  be  .still  intrusted  with  the  work  of  legislation  ?  The  guilt, 
however,  is  not  theirs  alone,  but  ours  also,  if  we  go  on  to  tolerate  such 
alKmiinations ; — if,  among  all  our  other  sins,  we  continue  obstinately  to 
cling  to  such  a  system  of  crime,  as  has  now  l)oen  laid  bare  to  the  eye 
of  the  national  conscience.  When  we  recollect  also  the  J'ahricatvd,  and 
suhornedf  and  garbled  testimonij  hif  irhlch  the  House  of  Assemhhf  of 
that  day,  endeavoured  to  supimrt  their  nefarious  projeet  of  erushing  or 
expelling  Christian  missionaries  frenn  the  island  of  JamaieOj  {see  \o\. 
iii.  No.  Y)(),  p.  24,  and  No.  55,  p.  182,)  what  can  we  conclude,  l)ut  that 
the  whole  of  the  allegations  contained  in  the  preamble  to  the  per¬ 
secuting  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1828,  were  deliberate  falsifications  of 
fact }  * 

We  take  from  the  same  Number,  the  following  extracts  from  a 
periodical  Work  published  in  Jamaica,  under  the  title  of  ‘  The 
Christian  Itccord.’ 

It  has  often  **,  say  the  Editors,  “  been  a  matter  of  surprise  and  deep 
regret  to  us,  to  observe  the  carelessness  and  criminal  unconcern  with 
winch  the  proj)rietors  of  estates  commit  their  slaves,  body  and  sold, 
into  the  power  of  persons,  as  their  representatives  in  this  country,  who 
are  totally  unfit  for  such  a  charge.  They  cannot  imagine  that  they 
are  not  responsible  for  the  religious  instruction,  as  well  as  for  the  tem¬ 
poral  well-being  of  their  slaves ;  and  that  they  will  not  be  called  on 
hereafter  to  give  a  strict  account  of  the  spiritual  advantages  which 
they  have  aflbrded  them.  With  what  consistency,  then,  can  a  re¬ 
ligious  proprietor,  iii  common  with  all  others,  commit  Ids  estates  to  a 
man  whom  he  knows  to  be  grossly  immoral,  and  therefore  of  necessity, 
irreligious.^  Every  proprietor  must  be  presumed  to  have  some  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  his  attorney,  and  with  so  much  of  his  character  as  the 
attorney  takes  no  pains  to  conceal.  At  least,  he  cannot  know  or  be¬ 
lieve  him  to  Ix'  a  Christian  man  ;  and  yet,  he  abandons  the  slave’s  spi¬ 
ritual,  as  well  as  temporal  welfare  wholly  to  his  care  !  What  dix's  he 
expect  will  be  the  conduct  of  such  a  man  ?  Does  he  imagine  that  he 
will  teach  the  slaves  to  condemn  and  abhor  himself.^  or  that  he  will 
allow  others — the  ministers  of  religion  for  instance, — to  teach  this  to 
the  slaves,  if  he  can  prevent  it?  So  sinful  are  the  livxs  of  the  majority 
of  attorneys  in  this  country,  ^and  so  little  trouble  do  they  take  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  vices  from  public  view,  that  the  faithful  minister  of  religion 
is  compelled,  by  every  obligation  of  duty,  publicly  to  warn  others  from 
following  their  example ;  and  when,  as  is  the  case  every  day,  the  slaves 
refer  to  the  example  of  their  managers  in  exculpation  of  themselves,  it 
becomes  his  imperative  duty  to  expose  the  sinfulness  of  these  men, 
and,  it  necessarily  follows,  to  hold  them  up  as  objects  of  disgust  and 
P'ty — a  feeling  which  wo  know  is  too  frequently  mingled  with  con¬ 
tempt.^  Now,  will  these  men  permit  this  to  go  on,  if  they  can  prevent 
*t  ^  'V  ill  they  not  endeavour  to  obstruct  the  acquisition  of  such  know- 
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l)y  the  slave,  and  to  counteract,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  the 
iiiriut'iice  and  usefulness  of  the  minister  ?  Should  any  one  be  inclined 
to  doubt  u|HUi  this  subject,  we  now,  on  our  personal  knowledge,  declare 
the  fact  to  him.  We  tell  proprietors  at  home — Christian  Proprietors 

_ that  their  representatives  do,  by  every  means,  and  especially  by 

secret  and  covert  influence,  endeavour  to  cfieck  the  spread  of  true  re¬ 
ligion  among  their  slaves,  and  to  render  nugatory  the  efforts  of  the 
minister  to  enforce  the  moral  observance  and  the  spiritual  doctrines  of 
the  (lospel.  This,  we  declare  to  be  the  conduct  commonly  pursued 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  white  people  on  estates  in  Jamaica.  And 
this  their  opposition  arises,  not  only  from  the  general  hatred  which  an 
irreligious  man  always  evinces  to  spiritual  truth,  but  also  from  more 
immediate  and  obvious  causes.  Can  it  l>e  8up|>osed  that  an  attorney, 
or  overseer,  who  is  living  in  adulterous  intercourse  with  one  of  the 
slaves  of  the  jiroperty  on  which  he  resides,  (or  \vith  one  whom  he  has 
hired  or  bought  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  ! !)  will  render  facilities  to 
a  clergyman  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  the  Seventh  Commandment 
on  that  property  ?  Will  he  not  rather  “  prevent  the  meddling  hypo¬ 
crite  from  interfering  in  his  private  concerns?  — with  his  private  /;ro- 
perty?  Such  is  the  conduct  which  would  in  general  be  expected  from 
such  men ;  and  such  is  the  course  which  we  personally  know  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  pursued.** 

‘  “  In  ftirther  illustration  of  the  feeling  of  the  planters  towards  the 
teachers  of  religion,  we  select  from  the  writer  we  have  already  quoted, 
the  following  sentence.  ‘  They  (the  benevolent  and  pious)  greatly  err, 
if  they  suppose  the  Colonists  inimical  t«»  the  object  they  have  in  view, 
however  much  they  may  occasionally  have  been  irritated  by  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Anti-Slavery  IM issionaries.' — Now  what  does  ISIr.  Barclay 


sent  here  for  the  jiurpose  of  secretly  promoting  the  supposed  objects  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  ?  No  man  of  sense  thinks  this :  no  man 
who  observes  their  conduct  impartially  will  credit  it.  Then  why  are 
they  called  ‘  Anti-Slavery  INIissionaries  ?  *  Because  they  have  taught 
true  Christianity  ;  and  having  been  persecuted  by  the  I^lanters  for  so 
doing,  they  have  very  naturally  appealed  for  protection  to  their  friends 
‘  at  home  ’,  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  have  taken  up  their  com¬ 
plaint.  Tliis  feeling  of  irritation  and  hostility  is  not  evinced  to  the 
‘  Sectarians  *  alone.  It  is  true  that  the  clergy  of  the  Kstablishment 
did,  for  a  long  time,  escape  this  serious  accusation  ;  and  we  must  add, 
that  we  fear  they  eseajied  the  charge,  because  they  sacrificed  duly  to 
conciliation.  But  what  is  the  fact  now,  since  latterly  a  few  of  them 
have  come  forward  to  stem  the  torrent  of  false  religion  ?  Why  they 
too  have  l)een  assailed  by  the  very  same  outcry  !  They  too  have  Ih'cii 
denounced  as  *  t<M>ls  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society!!!*  In  short, 
Evangclicid,  Sectarian,  Anti-Slavery,  and  seditious,  are  synonymous 
in  Jamaica.**  * 


With  regard  to  the  late  insurrection,  nothing  is  more  clear 
from  the  official  documents,  than  that  religion  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  slaves  (or,  to  use  a  term  still  more  reproachful 
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in  .Famnica,  tlic  nn^ntrs)  n'volteil  under  the  mistaken  idea  that 
their  freedom-order  liad  actually  arrived,  and  that  the  idanters 
liad  no  lon^T  a  rij^ht  to  detain  them  in  bondage.  Flow  they  came 
l)y  this  notion,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  The  emancipation  of 
the(’rown  slaves  might,  if  known,  have  strengthened  the  impres- 
hitm.  I'he  result  is,  a  determination  on  their  part,  which  is  no 
se'cret,  ‘not  to  work  after  New  Year's  Day,  without  Wing  made 
‘  free.'  This  ‘  appears  to  have  lK‘en  made  known  on  almost  all 
‘  tlie  estates.'  Hut  no  overseer,  attorney,  or  magistrate  thinks  it 
necessarv  to  inform  the  h.xeeutive  (lovernment  of  this  general 
iletermi nation.  No  eom plaint  or  alarm  reaehes  the  (rovernor's 
ear,  although  he  had  expressly  hegged  to  he  informed,  should  anv 
erroneems  im])ressions  of  the  design  of  his  Majesty's  (iovernnient 
exist  among  the  slaves.  'I'he  (iovernor  is  ke])t  in  the  dark  ;  and 
he  is  advised  to  withhold  his  Majesty's  ]m>clamati()n,  which  would 
have  removed  any  such  erroneous  impression  : — we  were  going 
to  say,  treaeherously  atlvised  ;  for  we  cannot  conceive  that  Karl 
Helm(»re  would,  of  his  own  accord  and  judgement,  have  incurred 
llic  iv>|M>nsihility  of  keeping  hack  so  im})ortant  a  document.  In 
the  mean  time.  New  Year's  Day  aj>])roaehes,  and  not  a  stc])  is 
taken  to  undeceive  the  negn>es,  or  to  avert  the  anticipated  .sVr/Af’. 
Hut,  a  short  time  before  the  insurrection,  the  planters  ]nit  forth 
un  *  ambiguous  tleclaralion,'  half  com]>laint,  half  menace,  directed, 
as  it  should  seem,  against  the  Hritish  (iovernment,  or  the  ad¬ 
visers  of  the  Oown.  Might  they  not  imagine  that  a  little  insur¬ 
rection  would  frighten  our  (tovernment, — or  nnwc  its  com])assion 
towards  the  much  injured  ])]anters  ?  The  burning  of  a  few  trash- 
houses  would  not  be  a  great  matter ;  and  martial  law  would  smm 
rentore  order.  So  eontem])tlble  does  the  insurrection  apjx'ar,  that 
Mr.  .F.  MMFonald  talks  of  suppressing  it  at  once,  if  he  might  Ik' 
allowed  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  militia,  even  w  ithout 
the  regular  force.  It  is  known  (Dec.  -()*),  that  though  the 
negroes  were  determined  to  strike  work  at  Christmas,  they  had 
agree<l  that  no  slaughter  was  to  Ik*  committed,  iinles.s  any  (»f  their 
comrades  were  killed.  Indeed,  Mr.  (histos  M‘ Donald,  in  the 
letter  in  which  he  tells  the  (iovernor,  that  the  situation  of  things, 
nnf  fn  r.vn^i:rrntt\  cannot  Ih'  worse,  says,  ‘  No  blo(Kl  has  l>een 
•  sIumI.'  No  blo(Mlshed  was  contemplated  by  tliese  ]H)or  negroes, 
and  the  ]»lanters  knew  it ;  knew  it  when  they  invoked  martial 
law,  and  buriuxl  with  zeal  to  attack  the  relx'l  armies  of  t?0,  40, 
and  ‘JOO  men,  most  of  them  unarmed  They  could  have  no 


•  Siv  Dispatches.  No.  7* 

t  Si‘e  (\>1.  (trigiion’s  F^etter,  No.  2^1.  '  Alxnit  w'vcii  o’cUx’k  the 

relH'ls  advaiicTil  uj»i»n  us  in  /owr  coiumns.  The  first  IkmIv  moved  up«»n 
the  tnifth-houM's .  .  ,  this  division  conHistetl  of  abnit  men.  One 
IkmIv  of  ihc  fMcmy,  who  atUckeil  by  the  main  rood,  could  not  have 
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fear  ior  the  issue,  as  regarded  their  ])erKonal  safety,  correctly  t*8- 
liinating  Inith  the  force  and  the  diK|H>siiion  of  these  poor  slaves. 
'I'hev  mil  small  risk,  therefore,  in  delilHTately  allowing  ‘  Daddy 
*  Killer  Sharp,  director  of  the  whole, to  gain  over  as  many  fol¬ 
lowers  as  he  could.  Hut,  whatever  they  feared  or  hopeil  for, 
ihev  did,  in  fact,  deliberately  suHer  the  expected  strike  on  tlic 
part  of  tiie  negroes  to  take  place,  which  they  have  converteil,  by 
a  little  )uietic  colouring,  into  a  notable  rebellion.  And  now, 
could  they  but  succeed  in  making  the  Haptist  Missionaries 
answerable  for  the  whole,  and  in  hanging  a  few  of  them  as  in¬ 
cendiaries,  we  make  no  doubt  that  this  consummation,  addeil  to 
the  military  glory  of  dispersing  the  reln’l  armies,  would  be  deemed 
an  ample  compensation  for  all  the  mischief  which  has  been  ef- 
fi'Cted  •. 

( )ur  readers  are  aware,  that  the  insurrection  was  already  at  an 
end,  at  the  date  of  Lord  Helmore’s  des])atcli.  Hy  the  5th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  traiujuillity  had  lH*i*n  restored,  and  the  |H>or  negroes  were 
coming  in  from  all  directions,  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
promise  of  pardon  offered  in  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton's  proclama¬ 
tion.  Proprietors  and  attorneys  were  returning  to  their  estates. 
Kvery  where,  Sir  Willoughby's  presence  seems  to  have  wrought 
like  a  charm  on  the  minds  of  ‘  the  insurgents not  from  the  ter¬ 
ror,  hut  from  the  amfidence  it  inspired.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
slaves  look  to  the  Sovereign  and  Government  of  this  countr\’  for 
jirotection,  for  all  they  have  to  ho|)e  for.  Shall  they  looV  to 
Great  Hritain  in  vain?  No:  this  insurrection  only  supplies  one 
more  fatal  illustration  of  the  impdicy,  injustice,  costliness,  and 
wickedness  of  slavery.  What,  aKcr  all,  did  these  insurgent  ne- 
grm's  strike  for?  'I'heir  personal  freedom,  to  which,  if 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  natural  right,  inalienable  but  by  cri¬ 
minal  forfeiture,  they  have  as  valid  a  right  in  Jamaica,  as  they 
would  have  in  l^ngland ;  and  if  a  right  at  all,  an  immediate  right, 
incapable  of  liecoming  stronger.  And  although  the  principles  of 
('liristianity  clearly  enjoin  submission  to  constitutcil  authorities 
and  existing  institutions,  notwithstanding  these  may  involve  per¬ 
sonal  w Tongs ;  teaching  the  slave  to  lie  subject  and  faithful  to  his 
tna^ter,  till  he  can  lawfully  obtain  his  frceilom,  and  discounte¬ 
nancing  all  insurrection  and  revolt ;  still,  the  claims  of  the  injured 
to  redress  are  not  invalidated  by  either  their  submission  or  their 


consisted  of  less  than  2()0  men :  the  numbers  in  the  other  divisions,  I 
could  not  judge  of,  as  they  were  covered  by  a  stone  wnll  fence  and  the 
HilUh  ouse ;  but  lK»th  divisions  appeared  to  have  many  fire-arms  !  !* 

•  We  are  aware  of  the  extreme  illilierality  of  HUM|)ecting  Jamaica 
planters  to  be  capable  of  all  this ;  the  supi>osition  would  require  no 
proof,  if  it  related  to  Uaptist  ministers  or  other  evangelical  sectarians. 
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IiclpIcfsncsR,  nor  do  the  wrongs  of  the  oppressed  cease  to  he 
wrongs,  l>**rfiuse  ]>or]M’tuatcd  l>v  the  forms  of  legislation.  If  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  social  wrong,  |H'rsonal  shiver)*  is  emphatically 
the  greatest  of  wrongs ;  and  injustice,  which  is  always  im|)olicy, 
is  sure  to  entail  u]H>n  its  |H*r|K*trators  retribution  witli  interest. 
Slavery  must  cease*. 


Art.  V.  Of'  VextUential  Cholera  ;  its  Nature,  Prevention,  and  Cura¬ 
tive  Treatment.  By  .hinies  Copland,  ^I.l).  iS:c.  ^c.  12ino.  j>p. 

170.  I^oiultai,  1B!U. 

“  ^piIK  pestilence  tliat  walkctli  in  darkness."^  Than  this 

*  scriptural  ({notation,  we  cannot  imagine  any  thing  more 
strikingly  ap])ro{»riate  as  a  commencement  of  the  disquisition  now 
to  he  engaged  in.  While  chemistry  has  unfolded  many  particu¬ 
lars  of  interest  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  atmos])here,  and 
j)articulars  wliich  are  not  without  useful  lH*aring  upon  medical  re¬ 
searches  ;  while  {ihysiology  has  added  to  the  nundn'r  of  its  facts, 
and  ti»  the  mode  of  a{)])lying  those  facts  to  tlie  therapeutic  art; 
wliilc  pathology*  has  been  advancing  in  simplicity  and  truth,  and 
the  materia  medica  has  furnished  new  agents  of  great  etlicacy  in 
meeting  the  exigencies  of  pain  and  sutlcring ;  scarcely  a  single 
ste{)  has  been  advancinl  towards  sidving  the  great  ])roblcm  of 
csmlagion  ;  and  medical  men  of  the  most  cnlighteiuxl  under- 
suinding  and  enlarged  ac(|uircmcnts  are,  to  this  very  lioiir,  dis- 
{uiting  on  what  would  seem,  as  an  abstract  question,  sc.-irccly  a 
disputable  one,  viz..  In  what  manner  are  pestilential  maladies  re¬ 
ceived  and  transmitted  ? 

'Chat  this  is  vcrilv  the  state  of  things,  our  recent  controversies 
on  cholera  are  sidlicicnt  j^roofs.  Kven  the  word  generally  em- 
ph»yed  to  express  the  aggregate  (»f  symptoms  characterizing  the 
pri'scnt  epidemic,  while  it  has  l)i*en  received  as  legitimate  by  some, 
is  severely  ohji*cted  to  by  others.  Admit  all  you  say  and  all  you 
think  resiH'cting  this  same  cholera,  it  is,  after  all,  fever,  rather 
tlian  cholera,  about  which  you  are  disnuting;  and  it  ought  to  be 
investigated  and  trcaUMl  as  fever.  Such,  in  some  measure,  is  the 
language  of  the  very  sensible  and  erudite  treatise  placed  at  the 
hc.’id  ot  the  present  article ;  and  such  is  the  doctrine  advanced, 
and  the  language  employed  by  m.any  of  our  orators  in  the  de¬ 
bating  societies  among  which  we  liavc  recently  mixed. 

'rhat  the  alH>ve  sentiments  are  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Copland, 
is  not,  however,  the  reason  for  our  selection  of  his  tract.  The 
fact  is,  th.at  were  we  to  transcribe  the  whole,  or  even  the  larger 
munlH'r  of  title-p;igi's  to  works  and  pamphlets  having  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  cholera  as  their  avowed  object,  wc  should  present  more 
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l>rt'r;ict'  discussion  to  our  rt'adcrs,  and  might  fill  great  part 
i.f  our  monthly  numlH'r  with  title-pages  alone. 

Our  main  objects  in  this  article,  are,  to  ofler  a  few  brief 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  pestilence ;  and  the  lu'aring  of  its 
la^s  u|»on  the  com]>laint  now  prevalent ; — to  treat  on  the  patho¬ 
logical  circumstances  characterizing  ('holera,  thenuKles  of  its  pre¬ 
vention  and  management,  and  the  question  of  its  ])rohahlc  spread 
among  us  in  a  severe  and  malignant  form.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  that  our  brief  disquisition  will  Ix'ar  ui>on  the  |M)int  prin- 
ei|»aliy  in  dispute,  w  hether  the  disease  called  (itolera  is  s|>oei(ieally 
the  same  in  all  its  advents  and  localities. 

It’  it  Ih‘  objected  against  us,  that  our  pages  ought  not  to  l»o 
made  the  arena  of  medical  controversy, — that  ephemeral  and 
|»assing  matters  are  beneath  our  concern, — and  that  papers  have 
infore  a]q>eared  in  the  Kclectic  Review  on  the  disorder  named 
(’holera, — the  universality  of  interest  which  is  now  attached  to 
the  malady,  must  l)e  received  as  an  ajxdogy  for  our  thus  again 
adverting  to  it. 

In  looking  over  the  works  of  antient  authors,  it  is  surj)rising 
how  little  we  find  of  information,  or  even  of  intimation,  on  the 
()ucstion  of  contagion  or  infection.  Indeed,  the  historians  and 
|HH‘ts  are,  strange  to  say,  more  full  in  their  animadversions  on 
|K‘stilence,  than  the  strictly  medical  writers ;  hut  even  these  never 
Rvm  to  have  entertained  any  notion  of  the  eomnuinieahle  nature 
of’  distemjHT,  beyond  the  fact,  that,  in  certain  localities  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  where  men  and  l)ea8ts  have  been  congregated  toge¬ 
ther, — there,  a  widely  devastating  disorder  has  broken  out,  and 
affected  in  common  the  human  and  brute  creation. 

rioXXa;  y  l^QlfJLOUg  Tfo/axJ/fV 

*Hfwwv,  ai/Toui  Tit/x^  KTNEXSIN, 

OHINOISI  TE  UAll- 

says  Homer,  and  lK*yond  this,  very  little  more  is  said  by  any  of 
the  earlier  writers;  most  ])rohably  because  any  thing  that  was  out 
of’  the  customary  course  of  things,  was  referred  to  the  ])artieular 
and  immediate  interference  of  Heaven  with  the  concerns  of  the 
nether  world. 

'fhe  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Hebrews,  indeed,  are  founded 
U|K)n  the  principle,  that  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  sound, 
»a8  necessary  to  prevent  the  spreatl  of  some  of  the  more  obvious 
contagions;  but  we  do  not  meet  with  any  thing  more,  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  reconls,  which  im))lie6  a  distinct  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  ])eople,  that  some  disorders  visit  many  at  the  same  moment, 
^hile  others  are  successively  communicated  by  contact  or  imme¬ 
diate  intercourse  with  the  infected. 

Dr.  Maclean,  who  attributes  the  origin  and  spread  of  pestilen¬ 
tial  affections  exclusively  to  a  certain  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
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ainl  ricliailc8  llic  notion  of  communicability  by  contact,  asscm, 
tliat  ibe  idea  of  contaj^ion,  as  now  received,  was  never  thought  of, 
till  it  Iweame  an  object  with  the  lloman  see  to  translate  the  ('ouncil 
of  'frent  to  Holngna,  whieh  was  effected  by  |ierMiading  tlie  Fatliers 
of  that  eouneil,  that  a  rnnfo^iuus  e]>idemic  prevailed  at  'frem. 
'riieredm's  not  seem,  however, satisfaett)ry  ground  f(»r  accepting  this 
explanation,  ft>r  the  very  announcement  of  the  source  of  danger, 
iinplicil  a  previous  conception,  that  sickness  might  thus  pass  from 
one  to  another  in  const‘(pience  of  contact  or  imnuHliate  vicinity. 
And  although  ni])poerales,  in  the  whole  of  ids  “epidemics", 
il.H’s  not  distinctly  refer  to  this  mode  of  a  disorder’s  convey- 
aiUT,  yet,  there  are  some  intimations  in  'J'hueydides,  in  his 
account  of  the  Athenian  IMague,  whieh,  thougli  not  strictly  ami 
directly  to  the  point,  and  thougli  mixed  with  the  principles  and 
feelings  just  adverttal  to,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  did  not 
more  esptrially  allude  to  it,  because  he  took  it  fur  granted  as  uni¬ 
versal  I  v  received. 

I  hit  «>ur  time  and  s])ac(*  w  ill  not  admit,  nor  perha])s  does  the 
jiresent  t>ccasion  demand,  that  we  should  go  more  minutely  into  this 
di.scussion:  suflieient  is  it  that  w  e  take  for  granted  the  fact  of  some 
diseases  lieing  at  once  regulated,  as  to  their  continuance  and 
their  spread,  IkiiIi  by  contagitnis  and  by  infectious  princi])les;  that 
is,  they  seem  to  have  some  dejH'iulenee  u|>on  the  atmoK])herc,  and 
some  up<ni  individual  communication  ; — in  other  words,  they  arc 
at  the  same  time  infectious  and  eontaoious. 

r> 

N«*w,  ln»w  diK's  all  this  apply  to  ('holera.^  ’fliat  a  disease  has 
for  a  h»ng  time  prevailed  in  the  hhist  with  sueli  dread  malignity 
as  ti»  mow  down,  we  had  almost  said,  millions  of  inhabitants,  in 
travelling  a  long  tract  of  country,  is  a  matter  of  historical  truth. 
'That  tn>m  the  I'.ast  a  disease  took  its  course  through  Persia  to  the 
Asiatic  >nle  of  Uussia,  and  that  it  made  its  way  through  parts  of 
tlie  last-inentioiK'd  empire  into  Poland,  visiting  several  northern 
pn>vinees,  and  jienetrating  to  Ilamhurgh,  is  likewise  generally 
admitted  ;  whence,  according  to  some,  it  extended  itself  to  our 
shores,  and  is  at  present  prevailing  in  our  countrv. 

Against  this  last  sup]>osition,  many  set  their  opinions  in  battle 
array.  'The  disorder,  first  in  Asia,  and  then  in  the  North  of 
Kurope,  hiul  In'cn,  atTording  to  your  own  shewing,  (argue 
the  non-inn>ortation  men,)  a  coasting  or  continental  affair. 
It  had  not  travel!* d  across  any  sea,  nor  is  it  at  all  likely 
it  wovdd  lit)  so,  siiKx*  a  mixture  of  contagion  and  atmospheric 
]>oiHon  is  .assumi'il  as  necessary  to  its  preservation  anil  propaga¬ 
tion  ;  and  In'cause  the  I'omhination  of  these  two  requisites  cannot 
Ik'  coneeivi'il  to  lake  place  when  vessels  with  ginnls  and  individuals 
tr.averse  large  tracts  of  water.  Is  it  not  a  known  fact,  too,  they 
ask,  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  most  virulent  form  of 
i'huiera  in  India,  the  naval  communication  between  every  part  of 
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the  I'ast  and  this  country  has  IxH'n  frt'c  and  unrcstrictotl  ?  Hut,  if 
the  trans]H>rtation  Hcn>sK  the  seas  hy  halos  (»f  gm>dH  and  iittectcd 
imlividuals  Ih'  ca]nd)]e  of  carryinjj;  infection  one  or  two  hundred 
miles,  it  would,  hy  the  same  laws,  one  or  two  thousand.  Again, 
a  degree  at  least  of  the  same  distem|H'r  that  you  now  talk  of  as 
an  imj>orted  one,  had  Ihh'U  epidemic  in  this  country  for  very 
inaiiv  months  In  fore  this  allegetl  transference  ;  and  although  the 
northern  visitations  were  principally,  at  first,  eoidiiUHl  to  the  coast 
and  to  ]iarts  near  the  shore,  the  instances  of  ('holera  which  arc 
now,  according  to  the  representations  of  contagionists,  principally 
along  the  hanks  of  the  1  names,  are  not  only  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  river  toharmonixo  with  the  notions  of  deharking,  hut  in  distant 
parts  of  the  town  :  here  and  there,  a  case  of  malignant  C'holera, 
without  any  likely  or  traceable  communication,  makes  its  tre¬ 
mendous  attack. 

'i’he  season  too,  the  anti-eontagionist,  or  rather  nnti-iinport- 
alionist  argues,  has  lK»en  such  as  is  likely  to  Ik;  ])riHluctive  of 
stomach,  and  bilious,  and  spasmodic,  and  febrile  derangement ; 
and  what  the  other  ])arty  cluHises  to  call  Asiatic  (’holera,  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  particular  modification  of  fever  with 
arnsted  secretions,  and  sympathetic  cramps,  and  congestions  of 
hloml.  'I’hat  the  low  dam]>  districts  near  the  Thames  have  lieen 
its  principal  lamdon  loc*afities,  is  plainly  ascrihahle  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  humidity  and  stagnant  moisture,  as  assisting  causes,  with 
the  j)cstilential  condition  of  the  atmosphere  generally;  and,  (con¬ 
tinue  the  advocates  of  this  side  of  the  (|uestion,)  your  casc*s  are,  in 
point  of  niimlKT,  hy  much  “  too  few  and  far  between  "  to  justify 
the  contagious  inference ;  and  more  than  lialf  even  of  these  few  are 
probably  caused  hy  the  alarm  excited  hy  your  own  sagacious, 
(some  go  the  length  of  saying,  hut  they  have  no  right  to  go  such 
lengths,)  your  own  interested  enactments. 

NN  ben  tliesc  pros  and  eons  are  considered  together  without 
party  bias  or  ])re]K)ssession,  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  consi¬ 
derable  measure  of  uncertainty  and  n])prehenKion  is  excited  in 
the  mind, — and  that  the  “differing  of  doctors"  produces  ))ainful 
indecision  on  the  jmrt  of  tlie  peoj)le.  For  ourselves,  however,  we 
may  sav,  without  wishing  absolutely  to  commit  ourselves  on  either 
>‘i<le,  that  we  do  not  join  with  those  who  are  very  full  of  alarms 
and  apprehensions  respecting  our  present  or  coming  condition, 
rile  sources  of*  our  ho|>e  are  taken  principally  from  the  follow  ing 
considerations. 

liVen  in  those  districts  where  the  malignant  disorder  has  lieen 
“♦ated  to  prevail,  commencing  with  Sunderland  and  reaching  to 
)^<linhurgh,— an  exceedingly  inconsiderable  pro}>ortion  of  the  |k>- 
pnlace  have  In'come  suff'erers  ;  and  when  disease  has  suddenly  at¬ 
tacked,  and  death  ra])idly  succeeded,  the  victims  have,  with  hut 
very  little  excc})tion  indeeil,  Uen  guilty  of  im}iTudence8  and  inre- 
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with  rc^poct  to  diet  and  !ial)it^  of  life, — liave  !)cen  those 
wlio  arc  ])rov(»rhialiy  careless  ;ih  to  eominj?  danjjer,  and  who  Mi|x*r- 
stittouslv  (jiiail  when  the  danj^er  comes, — or  s\ieh  as  are  too  much 
shut  up  against  the  wholcsoineness  of  ventilation,  and  whose 
frames  are  made  especially  vulnerable  to  the  shafts  of  diseas4\  hy 
the  habit  of  substituting  exeiting  spirits  and  vapid  materials  of  sus¬ 
tenance  fi»r  substantial  and  wholesome  food. 

Secondly,  were  the  disorder  strictly  a  contagion,  and  not  refer- 
rihle  to  the  state  of  the  circumambient  air,  we  sh(»uld  not  have 
had,  as  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  we  have  hml,  affections  allieil 
to,  if  not  a  degree  of,  the  same  disorder  for  more  than  half  a  year 
previously  to  tlie  present — as  maintained  by  the  contagituiists — 
netr  disorder.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  law’s  of  |H'stilenee,  that  l)oth 
U'fore  anti  after  its  ocme,  minor  measures  of  distem]nT  arc  fre- 
tpient,  so  that  we  mav  not  vet  have  sei*n  the  w’orst ;  but  if  worse  is 
still  }Hmding,  we  take  comft)rl  from  the  power  of  ]>reventive  mea¬ 
sures,  and  from  the  great  improvement  in  the  medical  jK>lity  of  this 
great  nation. 

'rhirdiv.  A  well  founded  confidence  and  an  unpresumptuous 
ho|>e  are  allowed  by  all  to  Ih‘  great  securities  against  much  more 
of  disU'm])er  than  we  hitherto  liave  had,  or  arc  even  likely  ever  to 
hare ;  anil  wc  verily  Indieve  that  the  most  strenuous  contagionist 
is  not  able  to  adduce  a  single  instance  of  what  he  would  consider  as 
malignant  clndcra,  where  the  individual  has  In'en  in  precisely  the 
same  state  in  which  he  ought  to  have  been,  even  without  reference 
to  the  fear  oi'  disease. 

We  now  procetnl  to  a  very  cursory  statement  of  what  ap]H'ar  to 
us  to  be  the  Ct)nstituents  of  (Miolera;  and  to  ]nit  the  (piestion 
generally  to  the  good  sense  of  some  of  the  profession,  whether 
there  may  not  have  Ihvii  a  little  too  much  of  cmifounding  degree 
with  kind,  and,  if  we  may  so  say,  quantity  with  quality  of  dis¬ 
ease  f  'I'his  question,  we  shall  submit  very  brietly  and  very  re¬ 
spectfully,  as  we  do  not  desire  the  ascription  of  ]mrtizanship,  and 
would  prt'fer,  in  the  present  instance  at  least,  that  our  readers 
shoidd  infer  from  our  tlaU,  rather  than  defer  to  our  dicta. 

I'holera  is  said  to  In?  bilious  or  spasiiUKlic ;  the  first  charac- 
teriml  chiefly  by  an  inordinate  secretion  of  bile,  that  bile  also 
In'ing  acrimonious  ;  the  other  more  projarly  markiHl  bv  spasms 
and  locked  up  secretit>ns.  In  either  case,  there  is  for  the  most 
part,  and  almost  necessarily,  a  primary  tlisoriler  of  the  great  cen¬ 
tral  mass  of  nerves  at  the  region  of  the  stomach  ;  this  nervous  de¬ 
rangement  l)cing  inductHl  by  cause's  which  ;ict  mtme  directly  or 
less  immediately  u|>on  the  stt>mach.  'Fbus,  if  a  patient,  after  eat¬ 
ing  a  hearty  meal  of  indigestible  matter,  lK*comes  cram|K*d  in  his 
sioinach,  aiul  craiiqntl  in  his  inu.scles,  and  cram|K‘tl  in  tlie  organs 
which  |>crb)rm  the  otlitx's  of  si'cretimi,  we  should  say,  that  the  ex¬ 
citing  Miurix'  t>f  the  malady  Wiu*  indigestion  ;  wheretis,  if  the  brain. 
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from  alarm,  or  if  the  skin,  frimi  cx|H>8\irc  to  clamp  and  cold,  or  the 
iitTvoiis  systc'in  jxcnorally,  from  the  several  sourees  which  exhaust 
nervous  cnergv,  were  the  first  points  of  attack,  we  sliould  consider 
those  as  the  exeitint  causes,  and  indigestion,  with  failing  secretion 
and  assimilation,  tlie  immiHliate  consi*tpiences ;  and  this  would 
a])ply  either  to  the  bilious  or  the  spasmodic  kind  of  derangement, 
'fhe  blueness  of  the  skin,  and  other  signs  of  irrc'gular  circulation, 
are  plainly  traceable  to  the  lungs  partaking  c»f  the  general  com¬ 
motion  or  morbid  quiescence,  and  to  the  want  of  due  oxygenation 
or  due  deearlxmization  of  the  general  mass  of  blmul.  In  fact,  the 
jiourse,  as  Mr.  Searle  has  statixl  in  his  pamphlet,  is  greatly  analo- 
gous  to  the  circumstances  of  malignant  fever  in  general,  which,  if 
it  di)  not  destroy  the  vital  principle  in  its  first  attack,  sets  up  all 
tlicse  irri'gnlarities  in  the  circulating  and  secreting  and  sentient 
organs.  When  bile,  instead  of  iK'ing  locked  u]),  is  ])oured  forth 
in  abundance,  spasms  throughout  the  frame  are  occasional  con¬ 
comitants;  but  the  resulting  disorder  does  not  mount  up  to  such  a 
malignant  height,  partly  bt^eause  the  flow  of  bile  is  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  a  cure  of  the  complaint,  or  rather,  it  is  one  of  the  main  links 
in  the  chain  of  ])rocesses  which  nature  endeavours  to  establish  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  morbid  visitation. 

Hut  surely,  whether  the  secretions  be  suddenly  and  forcibly 
arrested,  or  whether  they  flow  out  in  more  than  ordinary  abunif- 
ance,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  the  malady,  in  the  one 
and  in  the  other  case,  is  of  varied  kind.  We  would  ask,  what  is 
meant  by  a  different  disorder — by  the  spasmodic  and  bilious  divi¬ 
sion — by  mild  and  malignant  malady — by  Fiiiglish  and  Asiatic 
(  holera  ?  Do  the  employers  of  the  terms  intend  to  announce,  that 
the  ])redis]>osition  and  excitants  are  different?  Then  we  arc 
willing  to  go  with  them  to  the  full  length  of  tlieir  aKsum])tion8 
and  inferences ;  for  neither  the  same  diK|)osing  nor  exciting  causes 
(an  by  any  possibility  exist  in  our  latitudes  and  with  our  tem- 
|)erature;  and  the  (lisease  (Asiatic  ('holera)  can  no  more  exist 
liere,  than  can  the  yellow  fever  be  conveyixl  from  a  West  India 
island  to  the  Hritish  isles.  Here,  indeed,  we  may  have  bilious 
fev(  *rs  in  considerable  number,  and  rising  up  to  much  individual 
intensity ;  but  it  is  im])ossible  that  the  enifemic  of  the  transat¬ 
lantic  shores  can  ever  iK'come  endemic  with  us,  inasmuch  as  the 
exterior  circumstances  and  internal  susceptibilities  are  not  pre-. 
sent. 

Hut  we  arc  prevented  from  jmrsuing  this  subject ;  and  we 
hasten  to  say  a  very  few  words  on  the  treatment  of  (’holera ;  a 
ver\-  few  words,  Ix^cause  we  think  that  general  principles  arc 
here,  as  in  other  cases  of  disease,  (|uiu*  incapable  of  al>stract  or 
undeviating  application ;  every  fresh  case  Ining,  as  the  artists 
a  fresh  study;  and  because  we  think,  that  tne  cx)>edieney  of 
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ihiK  or  that  measure  must  1)0  gathered  from  general  prineiple*  of 
pathology,  rather  than  from  literary  or  even  oral  instruction. 

'rhe  great  leading  prineiples  are,  however,  to  diss(»lve  spasm, 
thereby  to  restore  the  secretions,  and  to  bring  aliout  a  healthy 
influx  of  nervous  ]>ower,  and  a  freedom  in  the  hhunrs  circulation. 
I'he  first  indication  may  Ik*  fulfilli*d  by  strong  emetics,  as  mus- 
tard-setKl  flower  in  large  quantities,  or  sul])hate  of  zinc ;  or  it 
mav  Ik*  assisttHl  by  drawing  blood  from  a  vein,  or  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  drastic  ])urges ;  hut  we  sometimes  meet  with  case* 
where  the  primary  collapse  is  so  extreme,  and  in  others  where  the 
pain  is  so  exct*ssive,  that  stimulants  and  opium,  and  warm  (»r  ra¬ 
ther  hot  fomentations  and  bathing  are  immediately  demanded,  or 
life  will  succumb  to  the  first  sh(H*k.  The  sooner,  however,  that 
the  alvine  secretion  Ik*  n‘stored,  the  In'tter:  indeed,  when,  in  the 
spasmodic  form  of  the  disease,  the  discharges,  from  l)eing  white 
and  ricey,  or  dark,  as  if  bbsul  were  broken  dow’n  and  passed 
by  the  lH)wels,  iH'come  tnily  ficcal,  the  malady  may  he  regarded 
as  having  lH*en  got  very  coiisiderahly  under,  and  the  remaining 
symptoms  will  he  watched  over  and  met  according  to  their  num- 
Iht  and  force.  In  the  general  way,  however,  no  continued  com¬ 
motion  Is  set  up,  and  this  attack  leaves  the  |H'rson  in  as  full  health 
as  it  found  him.  \Ve  ourselves  he<rrd  the  anecdote  that  was  a 
few  days  since  recorded  in  the  ]mhlic  papers ;  viz.  a  physician, 
having  Inward  that  some  ('holera  cases  had  just  broken  out  in  a 
tlirtv  alley  at  the  e.ist  end  ot'  the  town,  lost  no  time  in  re])airing 
thither,  and,  u|>on  his  asking  alH>ut  these  cases  of  a  woman  who 
was  just  coming  out  t»f  the  court  as  the  docU)r  was  entering  it, 
she  replied,  “  I  am  one  of  them.  Sir.'' 

In  res|H'ct  to  })reventives,  to  say  much,  were  hut  to  reiterate 
w  hat  we  nuK't  with  in  every  newspa]HT,  and  magazine,  and  ('holcra 
hill  of  the  day.  (\mfidence  and  regular  habits,  warm  clothing, 
es|H‘cially  t»f  the  feet,  the  careful  avoidance  of  damp  places,  ge¬ 
nerous  hut  not  luxurious  living  in  the  way  of  diet,  are  the  great 
preservatives  against  conn»laints  of  the  stomach  anil  lK)wels.  All 
indigestible  articles  of  fiKal  ought,  under  the  presi'iit  circumstances 
of  epidemic  susceptibility,  to  Ik?  more  especially  refrained  from. 
Pork  is  ]>roverbially  Imd.  Veal  to  some  stomachs  is  still  worse. 
All  dessiTt  articles  are  noxious.  ( Iranges  are  a  bilious,  rather  than 
antibilious  fruit.  Pickles  are  esjH’cially  unwholesome.  Violence 
of  temper  should  Ik*  bridled,  and  every  source  of  mental  agita¬ 
tion  shuniuxl.  A  giHHl  friction,  every  morning,  of  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  the  IhhIv  is  ^lesirable.  At  all  times  the  cutiineous  vessels 
ouglu  to  Ik*  kept  free  fn»m  obstruction  by  ablution  and  friction, 
but  molt*  es^K*cially  so  when  stomach  disorders  are  |iTevalent,  on 
aceimnt  of  ilu*  great  sym|Kithy  and  connexion  with  the  condition ot 
the  skin  and  the  state  of  the  aliiiKntary  putsages.  Wlieu  stomach 
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ftiroclions  threaten,  lose  no  time  in  taking  alnnit  half  a  tluid  onnee 
(a  iahle-s[HH)nful)  of  tincture  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a  tea-spoon- 
Oil  of  common  magnesia,  or  a  third  of  the  (}uantity  of  carlntnatc 
of  siHla  in  a  glass  of  water,  or,  what  would  Ih'  much  iH'tter,  simple 
]>cp|HTmint  water.  Should  much  pain  attend  a  stomach  attack, 
and  that  be  in  the  night,  or  at  a  time  and  place  when  medi¬ 
cal  assistance  could  not  promj>tly  he  procurecl,  let  the  tineture  of 
rludKirh  Ih'  taken  without  the  magnesia,  and  five  and  twenty  tlrops 
of  tincture  of  o])ium  l>o  added.  Further  than  these  directions, 
we  dare  not  go ;  indeed,  we  have  alreiuly  trespassed  somewhat 
Uyond  the  lawful  province  of  Ueviewers;  but  tlic  eircuinstanees 
are  such  as  we  have  thought  might  justify  a  trifling  departure 
from  critical  regularity  and  dignity. 

Our  readers  will  have  ]H‘rec‘ivtHl  that  we  do  not  rank  with 
“Alarmists.'"  At  the  same  time,  caution,  if  it  be  unaccompanied 
hy  mistrust,  can  never  l)e  considered  as  superfluous.  It  is  to  care¬ 
lessness  in  the  first  ])lace,  and  then  to  superstitious  fears  and  won¬ 
derments  succeoiling,  that  we  are  in  a  very  great  measure,  as  pre¬ 
viously  intimated,  to  attribute  the  run  of  Cholera  through  the 
j)au]>er  districts  in  which  it  may  first  appear. 

before  we  concliule,  we  must  again  say,  that  very  much  still  re¬ 
mains  mysterious,  lH)th  in  reference  to  the  northern  cause  of  the 
Fastern  disease,  and  as  it  res]H*cts  infection  generally.  Does  the 
atim>sphere  convey  the  seetls  of  distein|)er  from  district  to  dis¬ 
trict  ?  Ilow  d(H‘s  it  hapjH'n  that  a  particular  course  is  chosen  for 
the  transmission  ?  And  how  is  it  to  Ik*  explained,  that  air,  which 
one  should  su])jH»se  would  have  its  particles  freely  and  constantly 
interchanging,  is  in  one  spot  laden  with  distempering  miasm,  in 
another  (juite  free  from  such  imison  ?  All  Eastern  travellers  know, 
that  the  I.evant  plague  prevails  in  one  spot,  while  a  near  one  is 
totally  exempt ;  and  this  without  any  discovered  )K*culiaritie8,  or 
differences  of  latitude,  or  even  contiguity,  to  explain  the  circum¬ 
stance.  'rhe  Homan  Malaria  is  said  to  infest  one  side  of  a 


street,  and  to  leave  the  other  side  untouched ;  yet,  let  the  chemist 
subject  the  atmospheres  of  the  two  contiguous  localities  to  every 
trial  his  science  is  ca|)able  of  effecting,  he  will  find  not  the  small¬ 
est  dirterence  in  their  apparent  constituents.  All  the  varietl  hy- 
|S)thcKes  that  have  l)een  pro|x>sed  in  onler  to  account  for  infectious 
conditions  of  the  air,  such  as  intestine  commotions  and  consequent 
chemical  and  meteoric  changes,  entirely  fail  of  their  intended 
|nir])ose ;  and  untenable  as  the  notion  may  lie,  we  can  find  none 
less  so,  than  that  the  materials  of  pestilence  are,  as  some  have 
suggested,  the  larvje  of  myriads  of  insects,  which  descend  as  they 
traverse  districts,  and  thus  blast  and  blight  the  vegt*table  cn*ation, 
^hile  they  bring  disease  and  death  u|)on  man,  and  bird,  and 
beast. 
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Art.  VI 1.  Tnnilar'uin  liiUe  Si)cicty,  A  Letter  addressed  to  the 

Kditor  of  “The  Record”  News|KHH»r,  on  the  Rroc»M*dinj;s  at  the 
Formation  of  the  a!M)ve  Institution,  as  rejxirted  by  Him,  With 
a  Postscript,  referring;  to  the  Speeches  «»n  the  siime  suhjcTt,  at  the 
Westminster  Auxiliary  Trinitarian  Hihle  Soi’iety.  Ry  the  Rev. 
John  Sct»tt,  M.A.  I  full.  Si*coud  Kdition.  8vo.  pp.  Id.  Price 
IW.  London,  lRii2. 

2.  The  Cottiparalive  Clalmx  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bihle  Society 
and  the  Trinitarian  Bihle  SiH'iety  calmly  discussed.  Ry  the  Rev. 
John  Kin;;,  M..\.  Minister  of  I’hrist  Church,  Hull.  8vo.  pp. 
Ih).  Price  1j.  Hull, 

It.  An  Examination  o*' certain  Passages  of  Scripture^  which  have  Ikhmi 
ap)M*aled  to  by  some  lute  Friends  of  the  Rritish  and  Forei;;n  Rihle 
SiK'iety,  in  J list itirat ion  of  their  Separation  from  that  Institution. 
Ry  Jo)m  Racon,  Ksip  F.A.S.  President  of  the  Axminster  Rranch 
Rihle  SiK’iety.  Hvo.  pp.  4(h  I’rice  l.r.  London,  18112. 

•I.  Tfco  i.ettets  atidressed  to  a  Friend  in  JPaleSf  on  some  pnwalent 
iMiscoiiceptioiis  relative  to  the  (\mstitution  and  Proccedin;;s  of  the 
Rritish  and  Forci;;n  Rihle  Sm’iety.  Ry  C,  S.  Dudley.  Rvo.  pp. 
18.  Price  i\d.  London,  1882. 

I  T  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  among  the  factions  which  di¬ 
vided  the  ])rimitive  (’burcb  at  (’orintb,  there  was  one  which 
profcsKcil  to  have  Christ  for  its  ^H'culiar  head.  While  not  less  ani- 
mated  by  a  sectarian  spirit,  than  those  who  profe.s.sed  to  follow 
Paul,  or  A|xdlos,  or  (’ephas,  these  Christians  par  e.vccllenrr  af- 
fecttMl  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  attachment  to  tlie  common  Lord 
ami  Head  of  the  (’hurch,  as  the  ])atron  of  their  party  ;  and  each 
member,  ])riding  himself  upon  the  arrogant  assumption,  exclaim¬ 
ed,  ‘  1  am  of  (’hrist."  So  far  from  ])raising  these  exclusives  for 
thus  a]>parently  disclaiming  all  inferior  authority,  the  A]H)stlc 
classes  them  with  the  other  dividers  of  (’hrist ;  with  giMnl  rea.soii, 
since  to  use  the  name  of  the  Divine  Lord  of  the  ('hurch  as  the 
designation  of  a  party,  is  more  directly  to  ‘  divide  Christ,'  tlian 
to  prefer  Paul  to  Peter,  or  ihdvin  to  Luther,  among  his  apostles 
and  servants.  Nay,  it  is  to  derogate  from  the  honour  of  their 
common  Lord,  as  well  as  to  impeach  the  fidelity  of  tho.se  who 
.are  not  less  truly  llis  disciples,  Iwcause  they  may  clas.s  with  the 
followers  of  a  narticidar  teacher.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  far  as  in  us 
lies,  to  rciluce  the  Master  to  a  level  with  his  servants. 

It  is  easy  to  ]H'rceive  this  to  l)e  the  effect  of  the  use  made 
of  our  Lord's  name  hy  the  Papists.  In  the  Romish  hagio- 
logy,  C'hrist  ap|H'ars  hut  as  one  of  an  army  of  saints,  the 
patron  of  an  order,  of  a  town,  of  a  church,  having  his  festival- 
day  in  the  calendar,  just  as  any  other  saint.  And  strange  to  say, 
t»t  all  the  Romish  orders,  the  most  Anti-Christian  is  that  which 
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has  assumed  tlic  name  of  Jesus.  Only  custom  reconciles  us  to  the 
pn»ss  im])ro])riety  of  a  similar  mode  of  usin^  the  holy  name  as  one 
of  local  denomination  in  our  own  country.  Who  that  was  not 
iH'ttcr  informed  would  imagine  that  St.  Saviour,  St.  I. like,  St.  Se¬ 
pulchre,  and  St.  Hennet,  each  of  whom  has  his  church  in  the  me- 
tro]u)lis,  were  any  other  than  good  Homish  saints  ?  Then  we  have 
(’lirisfs  Hospital  and  St.  llartholomew’s ;  Christ  C'hureh  and  St. 
Mary's;  Trinity  (\)llege  and  St.  Johif.s.  If  it  he  right  to  use 
the  thrice  holy  name  of  the  Deity  and  the  blessed  name  of  Our 
Lord  in  this  way,  it  must  at  least  he  wrong  to  use  the  names  of 
either  a]>ostles  or  ajmcryphal  saints  in  the  same  way.  .  No  one, 
iiulced,  imagines  that  C’hrist's  Church  or  St.  Saviour's  is  a  more 
h»>lv  edilice,  or  that  its  founders  were  more  orthodox,  on  account 
of  the  dedicatory  name.  No  one  supposes,  that  the  brethren  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  ('ompany  arc  holier  in  their  life  and  conver¬ 
sation  than  those  of  St.  Andrew's  Hos])ital ;  any  more  than  that 
'rrinity  Lane  is  a  more  sacred  place  than  Pudding  L.ine,  or  Pa¬ 
ternoster  How  and  Creed  l..anc  more  religious  than  Pye  Corner. 
Vet,  we  must  confess  that  our  ears  have  never  lieen  reconciled  to 
this  nomenclature,  though  familiar  to  us  from  youth.  'I'o  dtxli- 
cate  a  (’hristian  Church  to  a  saint,  strikes  us  as  an  im]>ropriety 
utterly  irreconcileahle  with  the  Protestant  faith,  which  rejects  the 
invenation  of  .saints ;  hut  it  is  a  practice  which,  though  origi¬ 
nating  in  superstition,  has  becenne  unmeaning.  However  im])ro- 
per,  the  jiractice  has  not  the  effect  of  ])rofancness.  Put  to  use 
the  name  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  designating  build¬ 
ings,  streets,  and  ])arishes,  must  have  a  tendency  to  lcs.sen  the 
reverence  for  those  holy  names,  and  is  surely  one  way  of  taking 
(»ik1'  s  name  in  vain. 

'fhe  same  objection  may  not  he  thought  to  amdy  with  equal 
force  to  the  designating  of  a  religious  society  hy  tiie  name  of  the 
Deity ;  although  the  difference  lies  more  in  the  intention,  than 
in  the  clfect.  I'he  intention  may  he  religious,  while  llie  effect  is 
profane.  The  Trinitarian  Bible  Society  is,  even  in  this  jH»int  of 
view,  an  ohjectionahle  designation  ;  not  less  so  than  that  of  the 
Drdcr  of  Jesus.  Perha])8,  ‘  The  Jesuit  Jtihie  S^nuef  if  ^  would  he 
equally  imjiroper,  hut  it  would  he  in  some  resj)ect8  a  more  ap¬ 
propriate  designation. 

The  intention,  however,  with  which  this  offensive  designation 
has  Ixen  chosen  hy  those  who  would  thus  pnK’laim,  ‘  B>  are  Ih?- 
lievcrs  in  the  Trinity ',  is  not  less  exce])tionahle  than  the  thing 
itself.  It  has  been  adopted  for’ the  express  |)ur]K)sc  of  sanctifying 
a  party  division.  It  is  in  factious  op|)Obition  to  their  fellow 
Christians,  that  these  dividers  of  the  body  write  upon  their  ])hy- 
lacteries,  ‘  I  am  of  Christ'.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  arrogant  as¬ 
sumption  and  uncharitable  insinuation,  that  the  distinctive  de¬ 
nomination  ha.s  been  chosen ;  inqdying  that  the  Bible  Society, 
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from  which  this  is  a  secession,  is  clinracteristically  Anti-Trini¬ 
tarian.  ( )nt*  ot*  tlu*  h  adcrs  of  this  new  faction  cautions  his  friends 
af^ainst  calling  S<Kinians  I ’nitarians,  lu'cause  it  implies  that  'fri- 
nitarians  are  not  the  worship]HTs  exclusively  of  one  (i<Hl.  We 
Iwive,  for  our  own  ]mrt,  always  felt  a  strong  objection  to  concede 
to  the  soi-dis(iNf  T nitarians,  their  use  of  the  word ;  not  merely 
iKTause  it  implies  this,  hut  Inrause  an  unfair  advantage  has  lieen 
taken  hy  the  Socinians  themselves  of  the  seeming  concession.  We 
arc  as  trulv  Unitarians  as  those  who  reject  the  Scriptural  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  (lodhead  subsisting  in  the  leather,  the  Won!,  and  the 
Holy  S])irit.  And  we  are  as  truly  'Trinitarians  as  those  who  as¬ 
sume  that  name  for  the  ])urpose  of  discrediting  the  orthmloxy  of 
all  who  dilfer  from  them  as  to  the  pro|H'r  constitution  of  a  so- 
cietv  for  distributing  the  Holy  Scri])turcs.  Hut  if  tlie  one  de¬ 
nomination  Ik*  unfair  and  deceptive,  so  must  be  the  other.  Nor 
can  a  more  direct  sanction  Ih‘  given  to  the  a])])ropriation  of  the 
word  I'nitarian  by  the  Socinians,  than  is  tacitly  supplied  hy  the 
adoption  of  the  word  'Trinitarian  jis  its  op])osite,  and  by  the  use 
of  the  latter  word  in  the  same  sectarian  and  unfair  way,  in  order 
to  east  a  slur  u])t»n  those  who  are  not  of  their  party. 

'That  such  a  designation  should  have  l)een  chosen  by  the  Sack- 
ville  Street  faction,  is,  however,  cpiitc  in  character  with  the  whole 
of  their  proceedings,  which  are  stamped  with  the  corrcs|Hmdent 
marks  of  illilRTal  ami  dece])tive  rc])resentation,  sanctimonious  pre¬ 
tension,  and  profaneness.  What  would  have  been  said,  had  a  So- 
einian  spoken  of  the  inspired  volume  in  the  following  language.^ 

*  M  tich  talk  there  wiis  about  the  splendour  of  its  (the  Hihle  So- 
cietvN)  tloiiigs  ;  and  it  might  have  been  suppostnl  that  a  Millennium 
wuH  to  Ik*  manufactured  by  a  certain  quantity  of  pa|>er  and  shcej>- 
skin.*  *  ( /./iMg/i^T.) 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  Uev.  1 1.  Melvill,  of  the  'Triniu- 


*  ‘  Is  not  this  despiM'd  “  sheep-skin  ”  the  casket  in  which  the  in¬ 
estimable  |H*url  iti'  Divine  Truth  is  sent  to  every  kimlnnl  and  nation 
and  tongue  and  people?  Is  not  this  scorned  “  paper  "  written  with 
the  Huger  of  the  hiving  (bnl?  If  they  who  profanely  swa»re  by  the 
Temple,  virtually  swa»re  by  Him  whose  glory  HIUhI  the  Temple,  they 
who  hohl  up  to  derision  the  “  pa|H*r  ”  on  which  the  revelation  of  (i«hTs 
will  is  iuscrilK*«i,  and  the  “  sluvp-.skin  **  in  which  it  is  preserved,  are, 
in  fact,  tlerliling  the  Hevelatioii  itM*lf,  and  Him  who  made  it.  I  l>o- 
Iie%*e  the  Uev.  < reiitlemun  w ho  gave  utterance  to  this  expression — as 
destitute  «»!  taste  as  it  is  rt'voliing  to  ]uety — said  it  in  “  his  haste  ”, 
and,  when  he  thinks  ihertsm,  will  weep:  but  the  mischief  «»f  such  state- 
menis,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  it  is  not  easy  t(»  calculate.  Surely 
it  is  enough  for  iiiHdels  to  sneer  at  the  Word  of  (iod !  ’ 

CfnHfMraiit't'  Claimst  p.  28. 
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rian  Hiblo  Society,  in  a  8|>C€H'h  in  vliich  he  gncf  so  far  aR  to 
eliarjje  the  Bible  Society  with  conferring?  a  (lignity  on  heresy, 
uliile  ‘  it  struck  at  tnitb  with  a  sUMlec-baininer  \  What,  again, 
wouUl  have  U'cn  tbougbt  of  tl^e  following  expressions,  had  they 
ap|H*aml  in  any  publication  intended  to  burlesijuc  the  evangelical 
faith  ? 

*  them  gt»  forth  in  this  gn^at  undortaking,  niid  loaning,  as  it 

wore,  their  backs  against  the  stnmgth  of  the  Ii<»rd  Jesus,  who  has 
gnovn  up,  as  it  were,  as  a  man  iM'hiud  them  *.  C^r,  according  to  the 
('ornrtal  S|HHvheK,  ‘  You  must  each  go  forth  as  single  men,  and  jtist 
le:in  your  back,  as  it  were,  against  the  strength  of  your  risen  Ii<»rd 
that  is  iHdiiud  you.*  ' 

Such  is  a  s]H'cimen  of  the  highly  admired  and  impressive 
speech  of  Mr.  Perceval  on  tlie  same  oceusion  !  From  the  a|v 
plau.se  and  *  laughter '  these  flowers  of  rhetoric  called  forth,  our 
readers  may  fairly  judge  of  the  ‘  solemnized  spirit  the  |>ccu- 
liarly  devout  and  chastened  sobriety  which  characterized  the  first 
meeting  of  the  'rrinitarian  Bible  Society. 

Of  the  piddications  iK'fore  us,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  ex¬ 
press  our  cordial  approbation.  If  the  controversy  could  l>c  settletl 
l)y  calm  reasoning  and  forcible  statement,  the  circulation  of  these 
pamphlets,  and  otliers  previously  noticed  in  our  pages,  would 
soon  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue.  ’Phat  fresh  publications  should 
In'  deemed  necessary,  is  a  circumstance,  however,  that  gives  one 
hut  a  melancholy  idea  of  the  internal  state  of  religious  wK’iety. 
We  could  not  have  conceived  it  |>osKible  that  it  should  liave  re- 
miired  so  long  a  time,  and  such  an  exiJcnse  of  labour,  to  dissi^Nite 
tile  delusion,  and  to  ex|K)se  the  hollowness  of  this  last  stratagem 
of  the  Fnemy.  Mr.  Bacon  has,  however,  cxplaine<l  the  way  in 
which  the  mischief  has  become  epidemic. 

*  As  I  liope  to  W  ludieved  when  professing  some  solicitude  in  refer- 
once  to  the  general  spirit  and  teinjior  which  shall  In?  stvii  to  prevail 
among  tho.se  who,  in  more  than  the  ordinary  manner,  “  profess  and 
call  tlieinselves  Christians,” — and  as  I  see  the  New  Society  proimited 
and  putronizt'd  to  a  great  extent  by  those  who  have  at  least  lieen  closely 
conm  eted  with  very  b<»ld  adventurers  in  various  novelties  and  imugiii- 
atioiis, — I  am  induced  to  entreat  all  our  Bible  friends  to  think  for 
thiiiiM'lves ;  and,  in  so  doing,  to  lay  every  consideration  connectetl 
with  the  question  generally,  and  witn  the  Scriptures  cittnl  ou  bi»th 
M<les,  seriously  to  heart.  And  to  this  request  1  take  the  liberty  to  add 
ene  suggestion,  which  may  not  he  irrelevant  in  the  nreseiit  day, 
namely,  that  too  pr<*cipitatc  a  conclusion  he  not  drawn  trom  impres¬ 
sions— frequently  termed  roseir/fowji— res|>ecting  Religious  questions 
snd  opini<»ns,  merely  liecause  they  have  remaini^l  on  the  mind  after 
prayer  has  offered  for  Divine  illuniiimtioii  and  guidance.  l*hough 
h  l>e  indiKMl  true,  that  if  a  man  “  lack  wisdom  ’*  uiid  **  ask  it  of  (lod,** 
lie  shall  recei%’e  it,  yet  1  am  assurcHl,  that  what  has  just  In'en  alluded 
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to  has  iH'cn  the  occasitiii  of  inaiiy  n  ‘‘  dan^iTous  downfal  "  among  sin* 
ci*rt*  |>crMmH.  It  is  not  in  a  fi*w  instance's  that  I  have  sec'ii  the  minds 
of  sueli,  esiHerially  young  Christians,  taken  cniptive  hy  certain  plr.ising 
novelties,  spiritual  discoveries,  things  giir/i  of'  (mW,”  as  they  have 
leincluded,  either  to  themselves  or  their  teachers.  The  fact,  however, 
has  apjH*ared  qiiite  evident,  in  many  instances  ;  namely,  that  they 
have  alrtnidv  c*mhraced  the  views  and  sentiments  which  are  j)rofessc»dly 
to  lie  inquired  into  hy  prayer  and  reading  of  (iotl’s  Word;— they  may 
j>niv.  jH*rha])s  sincerely  ;  ami  they  may  si*arch,  as  they  hope,  in  a  right 
spirit ;  Init  the  pri'conceived  sentiment,  having  Iktii  sujjposed  to  ]x»»- 
sess  Divine  s:inction,  and  In'ing  connected  with  a  consequent  fear  of 
resisting  what  has  l)een,  as  they  i*nnnot  hut  still  In'lieve,  **  given  to 
them  of  (itKi,”  aiuses  them  to  seize  with  avidity  every  passitge  they 
iiHTt  with  in  Scripture  which  appears  to  sanction  the  favourite  view, 
and  t(»  |)ass  hy,  or  soften  down,  all  others  which  militate  against  it. 
In  this  way,  I  am  ;issured,  thousands  of  pitius  and  sincere  young 
Christians  are  jointlv  deluded  hv  the  Tempter  and  hy  their  own  un¬ 
suspicious  lu‘arts.  Indeed  I  mav  add,  that  I  knoir  this  to  1k'  the  ease, 
from  /wo  circumstances ;  first,  that  when  I  have  simply  suhmitti'd  to 
them  the  nu>st  |H»werful  jmssages,  calculated  at  Irast  tt»  nuMlerate  their 
views,  and  M*t  them  on  a  re-examination  of  the  data  on  whieh  they 
have  U'eii  founded,  I  was  told,  I  was  doing  mtthing  less  than  fighting 
ag)dust  (nKl:  and,  secondlv,  l»ecaus«*  sonv*  t»f  those  verv  individuals, 
having  at  length,  /curi/.v-like,  siarcnl  till  they  have  melted  their  wings, 
have,  after  n'suming  that  path  where  “  he  who  walketh  uprightly 
wulkelh  surely,’*  had  the  Christian  humility  to  confess  to  the  truth  of 
what  1  had  Ufii  suggesting. — And  here  I  cannot  lost'  the  opportunity 
of  rewrding  the  expression  of  one  amiable  individual,  who  had  at  one 
time  sounsl  more  jxiwerfully  and  loftily  than  most  others; — “  1  have 
dour  trith  romance  in  IicHi^ion.” 

•  ^Vith  innuniendile  exam|)les  of  a  similar  description  existing  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  viewing,  as  most  conscientiously  I 
dt>,  the  new  views  and  opinitnis  taken  up  resjK'cting  the  liihle  Society, 
as  tody  a  part  4»f  the  general  delusion  whicli  prevails  principally  among 
the  ardent,  the  susceptible,  the  adventurous,  the  flexible,  the  young, 
and  the  unsuspicious,  tt»  the  serituis  injury  of  individuals,  and  the  rc- 
prixich,  not  to  s;iv  disgrace,  of  Keligion  itself,  I  shall  ho]M‘  to  tihtain  cre¬ 
dit  for  a  solicitude,  not  only  in  lielndf  of  the  Hihle  Snriety,  hut  for  the 
l^est  intori'sts  of  my  fellow-(’hristians,  and  the  honour  of  Him  whom 
it  is  our  common  privilege  to  call  **  Our  Lord  and  our  (Jml.’*  * 

Bacon  t  pp.  37 — 

^Vc  have  seen  no  iK'tter  sialemeni  of  the  question  at  issue,  and 
of  the  arguments  in  support  of  llie  jirineiples  u|H)n  which  the 
Hritish  and  I'oreign  Hihle  Soiicty  is  founded,  than  is  contained 
in  the  ‘  Ililn'miau  Hihle  Si>ciety\s  Addn‘ss';  it  is  very  concise, 
lucid,  .and  convincing.  Mr.  King's  examination  of  the  ‘  Com¬ 
parative  (.'laims'  of  the  Hihle  Society  and  the  new  anti-Hihlc 
S^HTiety  a.si»<K'iation,  is  a  very  foreihle  ap|H'ul,  written  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  spirit,  and  adaptetl.  we  should  think,  to  have  a  very  gotnl  ef¬ 
fect.  Mr.  r^coifs  l.eiler  will  serve  a  most  useful  pur|H>se,  if  it 
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rcniltTs  the  character  of  the  Record  Newspaper  more  generally 
uiulcrstiH>d ;  and  Mr,  Dudley's  Two  Letters,  a  simple  statement 
c»f  facts,  will,  we  ho]H',  oi>erate  in  some  quarters  as  a  mild  altera¬ 
tive  in  cases  where  prejuclice  is  not  vinilent. 

'riuTc  is  one  j)aragraj»h  in  IVIr.  King's  I.etter,  to  which  wc  feel 
it  nect'ssary  to  advert,  licfoix'  w’e  close  this  article.  Of  all  the 
ohjections  brought  against  the  Rihle  Society,  the  most  disinge- 
nuuus,  ]KTha)>s,  and  the  most  ftmlish  is,  that  ^  it  has  imitated  the 

*  example,  and  adoptetl  the  principle,  of  those  Dissenting  deno- 

*  minations  who  combine  with  Sociniuns  in  the  defence  and  exten- 
‘  sion  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights.'  Referring  to  this  charge, 
Mr.  King  waves  the  question,  ‘  whether  the  orthodox  Dissenter 

*  mav  lawfully  enter  into  such  a  coalition  for  the  attainment  of 
^  this  end ;'  Imt  he  has  endeavoured  to  shew,  what  is  indeed  ob¬ 
vious  to  any  iK'rson  of  common  sense,  that  the  two  cases  arc  by 
no  means  parallel ;  and  that  it  is  |K)ssible  for  the  one  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  justiliahle,  though  the  other  may  \rc  quite  indefensible.  Mr. 
King  gives  a  fair  and  correct  account  of  the  manner  in  which, 
under  the  denomination  of  Presbyterians,  Socinians  have  become 
combined  with  the  ortluxlox  Di.ssenters  in  that  ])articular  asso- 
elation  ;  hut  he  has  not  so  fairly  described  the  principle  of  the 
association  in  the  following  ])aragraph.  He  is  slicwing  that  the 
two  Soc'ieties  diHer  in  principle  as  well  as  in  practice,  inasmuch 
as  one  ])roceeds  on  the  ground  of  selection,  the  other  on  the  ground 
of  general  comprehension, — a  just  and  im|)ortant  distinction. 

*  When  I  say/  he  continues,  *  that  the  Red-Cross-Street  Socle^  adopt 
the  principle  of  selection,  1  do  not  mean  that  the  orthodox  Alembert 
of  that  Society  had  any  such  predilection  for  Socinianism,  us  to  fix  on 
the  jirofessors  of  its  creiHl  in  preference  to  all  others  ;  but  I  mean,  that 
the  y  associated  with  a  btnly  of  men  who  were  from  the  first  tainted 
with  this  heresy,  and  yet  made  no  provi.Hion  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  grow’ing  influence  of  this  fatal  leaven.  They  rather  over- 
lnoke<!,  than  encouraged  it.  Btit  having  chosen  the  body  in  which  So¬ 
cinianism  ultimately  prevailed,  they  still  keep  up  their  c(»nnexion  with 
that  IhkIv,  and,  in  their  c4ficial  character,  put  forth  the  impritnaiur  of 
their  npprolmtion  upon  it.  Then,  again,  they  not  only  thus  select 
the  S<K’iiiian  Denominatioii,  but  eJtclude  every  other.  Neither  the 
M  e.sleyjui  Methodists,  oor  tlie  Society  of  Friends,  nor  any  other  com¬ 
munity  of  Dissenters,  arc,  or  can  be  admitted,  acc<irding  to  the  present 
constitution  of  the  Society.  Now  this  ap)>ears  to  be  an  honour  {laid  to 
Sicinians ;  as  if  they  w'ere  w(»rthy  to  Ik*  distinguishtHl  from  all  others, 
and  Hurtfered  to  (larticipate  in  privih*ges  denied  to  others.  It  must  be 
allowed,  that,  in  such  a  combination,  the  S<»ciiiiuii  is  entitled  to  lift  up 
his  head  with  a  gmal  degree*  of  confidence:  and,  if  report  sneaks  truly, 
he  is  not  Inckwnrd  to  vindicate  his  right,  and  take  the  lead  in  most  of 
the  pntcet'dings  of  R4‘d-C 'mss- Street  Library.  He  feels  like  a  champion 
belonging  to  David's  first  three,"  lieing  honouml  w  ith  the  distinctiona 
^f  fraternity  by  the  largest  and  most  influential  bodies  of  Dissenters. 

voi..  vii.—N.s.  H  If 
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‘  1  iwk,  in  m»t  the  condition  of  a  Socinian  in  the  Bihle  Society  t‘S«en« 
tittlly  different  from  this?  He  stands  amonj?  the  Mend»ersof  the  Dis¬ 
senting  (Inion  as  one  favoured  ami  s«*lected,  to  tlie  exclusion  of  other 
Denominations:  lie  stands  amoiif:  ^Memln'rsof  the  Bihle  Society  merely 
liecuuse  mtnt  are  excluded.  He  comes  in  with  the  crowd,  Im^cuusc  the 
«l(s»rs  are  o|H*n  to  all :  he  is  a  guest  at  the  table,  only  In'cause  none  are 
forbidden  to  sit  down.’ 

We  freely  admit  that  the  ditrercncc  is  essential,  so  as  to  make 
the  attempt  to  confound  the  two  ca.ses,  nalpahly  al>surd  or  dis¬ 
honest.  W'e  will  go  further,  and,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Uoliert 
Hall,  concede,  that  the  union  Iwtween  the  orthodox  and  the  So¬ 
cinian  Dissenters  is  ‘a  most  unnatural  and  prc|>ostcrous  union, 

‘  and  tends,  alxive  any  thing  else,  to  give  an  imposing  air  of  im- 
‘  |>ortance  to  the  Socinian  party,  which,  hut  for  this  coalition, 

‘  would  sink  into  insignificance.  It  is  odious  in  the  eyes  of  pious 
‘  churchmen,  and  lends  to  throw  a  disguise  over  the  real  state  of 
‘  the  Dishenlers,  in  relation  to  their  religious  tenets.’*  We  should 
rejoice  to  have  the  union  discreetly  and  ])eacefully  dissolved. 
Still,  we  mu.st  reiH'at  what  we  have  l>eforc  remarked  in  reference 
to  this  subject ;  that  a  union  locally  confined  to  the  metropolis,  to 
a  certain  tlegree  acciilcntal  and  undesigned  in  its  origin,  deeply 
regretuxl  hy  the  majority  of  those  who  feel  themselves  involvixl 
in  it,  and  in  no  way  implicating  the  Indepcmdent  and  Baptist 
ministers  throughout  the  country%  and  the  bulk  of  the  respective 
denominations, — cannot,  without  the  most  ])alpahle  unfairness,  lie 
made  the  grouml  of  a  charge  against  the  ortluKlox  Dissenters  as  a 
ImhIv,  even  if  the  local  union  for  the  s]>ecific  object  lx?  in  it.self  as 
unlawfid  as  we  concetle  it  to  he  undesirable.  And  when  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  criminate  the  evangelical  Dissenters  on  this  ground, 
prcHTixls  from  the  memlKTs  and  advocates  of  an  Mstahlishmcnt, 
the  majority  of  whose  preachers  are  as  far  from  being  evangelical 
in  their  doctrines,  ;is  the  Socinians  are  from  orthodoxy,  yet,  who 
are  recogniicd  hy  their  evangelical  brethren  as  ministers  of  (’hrist, 
— a  more  striking  illustration  could  not  he  affordeil  of  that  blind 
partiality  which  our  Lord  rebukes,  when  He  says:  ‘And  why 
‘  iH'holdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother’s  eye,  and  secst 
‘  not  the  Iwam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?  ’ 

It  is  not  corriTily  stateil,  that  the  principle  of  union  in  the 
Ill'll  (’niss  Strin't  AssiK'iation  is  one  of  selection,  not  of  compre¬ 
hension.  Mr.  King  seems  to  forget  that,  at  the  time  of  its  form¬ 
ation,  the  ^Vcsleyan  Methodists  were  not  in  existence;  and  as  a 
union  w  ith  the  (Quakers  was  out  of  the  question,  the  Three  Deno¬ 
minations  then  comprehended  the  whole  laxly  of  the  Dissenters. 
Not  only  had  the  ^ocinians  no  existence,  at  that  lime,  as  a  deno- 
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mination  of  Protestant  Dissenters, — any  more  than  the  numerous 
Socinians  within  the  ('luirch  of  Kngland  at  the  present  time  can 
Ik*  so  iliscriminattHi, — hut  all  the  ministers  of  the  Three  Denomi¬ 
nations,  Preshy terian,  lnde|>endent,  and  Baptist,  were  required 
!»v  law  to  suhserilH'  to  the  'riiirty-ninc  Artieles,  except  the  tnirty- 
fonrtli,  thirty-fifth,  thirty-sixth,  and  ciTtaiu  words  of  the  twentieth 
article.  'I'his  law  continuetl  to  he  in  force  till  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century  ;  and  previously  to  its  repeal,  every  Presbyterian 
minister  was  as  «>rthodox  as  tfie  suhscrihing  of  the  thirty-five 
articles  and  a  half  could  make  him.  The  Trinitarian  Society 
could  scarcely  have  desired  a  better  security. 

The  Preshyterian-Socinian  ministers  in  the  Him!  Oosr  Street 
asstK’iation  form,  as  is  well  known,  a  small  minority  ;  hut  the 
m.ijority  can  merely  secede.  The  Library  itself,  the  endowments 
connected  with  it,  the  wludc  pro]K'rty,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Socinians  exclusively,  who  have  suca'etied  to  their  Presbyterian 
ancestors  in  the  trust  ;  and  by  the  terms  of  the  trust,  it  must,  we 
understand,  Ik*  vested  in  individuals  of  the  Presbyterian  deno¬ 
mination.  Although  it  was  never  contemplated  by  the  pious 
founder,  that  the  ])roj>erty  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  Socinians, 
still,  it  cannot  bt*  claimed  by  orthixlox  Dissenters  of  the  other 
denominations.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  excite  sur])rise,  tliat 
some  reluctance  and  hesitation  should  nevertheless  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  on  their  part,  to  abandon  all  participation  in  the  benefits 
of  the  Institution,  and  to  dissolve  a  connexion  with  which  have 
hitherto  been  identified  some  important  civil  advantages.  It  is 
Well  known,  that  ever  since  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
Dissenting  ministers  of  the  Three  Denominations  in  London  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege,  in  common  with  the  London  (’lergy  and 
the  two  I  jiglish  universities,  of  addressing  the  King  upon  his 
thr  one ;  a  ])rcrogative  which  has  been  sorely  grudged  them  by 
their  enemies,  and  which  some  ignorant  or  artful  |H*rson8  have 
endeavoured  to  represent  as  a  trivial  and  empty  privilege,  hut 
which,  we  trust,  the  Dissenters  will  never  he  led  to  undervalue  or 
voluntarily  to  resign.  It  is  not  for  them,  however,  to  dictate  to 
the  'riinme  the  terms  upon  which  they  shall  continue  to  enjoy  this 
lionour.  They  have  it  not  in  their  power  either  to  exclude  So¬ 
cinians,  king  Presbyterians,  from  the  privilege  common  to  the 
thr  ce  associated  denominations,  or  to  approach  the  Throne  in  se¬ 
parate  knlies.  If  they  have  been  headed  on  some  occasions  by  a 
S<Kinian  minisUT,  the  time  has  been,  that  a  University  deputation 
has  Ik'cii  hcadcxl  by  a  Socinian  chancellor.  We  admit,  that  the 
thing  is  extremely  unsc'cmly  and  repugnant  to  our  fc*eling8.  But 
the  l)est  way  of  obviating  the  offence,  is  not  very  apparent.  Could 
II is  Majesty  be  induced  to  recognize  the  evangelical  denomina¬ 
tions  nf  Dissenters  specifically,  and  to  ]R‘rmit  the  ministcrH  of 
•'‘Uch  denominations,  stationed  in  and  near  the  inetrofiolis,  and 
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conjointly  wnociateil,  to  enjoy  the  lil)crty  hen*toforc  extended  to 
thtMie  of  the  Thrt‘C  Denominations  without  regard  to  tlieir  par¬ 
ticular  ndigious  KcnliinentH, — we  will  venture  to  predict,  that  the 
slender  connexion  between  tlic  orthodox  Dissenters  and  the  So- 
cinians,  which  is  so  afllicting  to  pioits  Churchmen,  and  more  es- 
iH‘cially  grievous  to  the  tender  conscience  of  the  KdiU)r  of  “  The 
Ueconl'',  would  not  long  survive  even  the  Trinitarian  Hible  So¬ 
ciety. 


NOTICES. 

Art.  VI  r.  77ic  Christian  Pastor  visiting  his  Flock,  and  the  Flock  re-- 
ciprtnating  their  ShepheriT s  ('are-  By  John  Morison, 

Autlior  of  A  Conunciitary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms  Ac.  32ma. 
pp.  12H.  Prict*  li.  iul.  Dimlon.  1IH2. 

This  is,  ue  beliove,  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  very  neat  pcK'ket  vc»luines, 
ctoitaiiiing  *  ('ouiiHids*  and  cautions  from  a  Christian  Pastor  to  different 
chi»s4‘s  ot  his  fliK-k,  for  which  the  religious  public  are  iiulehtiHl  to  Dr. 
Morison.  The  substance  of  this  X'olume  was  delivered  in  the  furm 
of  a  sermon,  InTore  an  Ass<K*iation  of  ^linisters  and  Churches,  and  the 
Pnnicher  was  subsi'quently  re«pieste<l,  by  a  public  vote  of  the  Usly,  to 

Jmblish  it.  lie  has  di'emed  it  advisable  to  throw'  it  into  its  present 
orm,  with  a  view  to  incrinise  its  circulation  ;  *  influenced,  he  tnists,  by 
*  a  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  ministers  and  churches  more  in- 
*  tensely  to  the  subjix't  of  pastoral  visitation,  for  the  neglect  of  which 
*  vital  rtdigion  greatly  languishes  in  many  of  our  religious  communities.* 
We  can  c<»rdiully  rectiminend  the  |HTUSid  to  both  piLstors  and  their 
congregations,  and  may  venture  to  say,  that  no  one  will  regret^having 
iH'stowed  eightivn  {Muice  on  this  excellent  little  manual. 


Art.  VIII.  J  History  of'  the  Italian  Uepuhltcs,  iH'ing  a  brief  View 
of  the  Origin,  Pn>gresH,  and  Fall  of  Italian  Free<h»m.  By  J.  C. 

l)e  SiHinondi.  In  One  Volume.  (liurdiier’s  Cabinet  Cyclopardia, 
Vol.  xxvii.)  fcap.  bvo.  pp.  ilJB.  Price  txr.  Jjtuidon,  11132. 

1)H.  I  jARunrh  dt'serves  the  In^st  thanks  of  the  public,  f(»r  having  sug- 
gesUnl  to  the  accomplisluHl  Historian  of  the  Italian  Hepublics,  the  idem 
of  ctimprising  the  interesting  story  of  their  origin,  progress,  and  fall, 
in  the  com|)ass  of  a  single  volume.  There  was  hut  one  individual 
thoroughly  qualifitHl  to  achieve  the  task,  by  long  familiarity  w’ith  the 
history  in  all  its  details,  and  a  distinct  appri'hension  of  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  and  Innings  of  the  ^'arious  scenes  in  the  complicated  drama, 
ftl.  Siomondi  has  given  us,  not,  as  he  says  himself,  an  abridgement  of 
his  great  work,  (which,  in  any  other  hands,  the  volume  w'ould  have 
been,!  but  an  entindy  new  history,  in  which,  w’ith  his  ‘  eyes  fixed 
*  Mklely  on  the  free  people  of  the  several  Italian  states,’  he  has  ‘  studied 
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*  to  jxtrtruy,  u  itliiii  u  compass  uhich  should  Ik*  compatible  with  aiii- 
‘  inution  aiul  interest,  their  first  delivenince,  their  heroism,  ami  their 

*  misfortunes.’  Of  M.  Sisinondi’s  original  work,  in  sixteen  volumes, 
our  critiod  opinion  will  U*  found  in  the  second  scries  of  our  Journal. 
Although  the  present  publication  is  not  designed  to  su{H*rsede  it,  those 
who  are  already  in  iK>ssession  of  the  original^  will  be  ])Ieasi*d  to  be 
i-arried  more  rapidlv  through  the  outlines  of  the  history,  while,  to 
n  aders  in  genend,  tfiis  volume  will  convey  a  clearer  idea  and  a  stronger 
impression  of  the  leading  evmits.  Compression  has  evidently  lK*en 
studied  to  the  utmost ;  and  by  no  other  means  amid  the  multifarious 
mass  of  information  have  lieen  aunpristnl  within  a  single  volume.  A 
very  full  and  valuable  Analytical  and  Chronological  Table  prefixal  to 
the  History,  and  a  gtxKl  Index,  add  not  a  little  to  the  obligations  we 
are  laid  under  to  Inith  Author  and  Editor. 

Art.  IX.  The  Mi/iholo^y  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italt^.  For  the 
Use  of  Sclnmls.  lly  ’riiomas  Keightley,  Author  of  the  “  Outlines 
of  History”  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopiedia,  A’C.  18mo.  pp.  202. 
1  Mates.  London,  UU12. 

\Vk  have  not  seen  the  Author’s  larger  work  upon  the  same  subject,  to 
w  Inch  he  refers  us  in  the  Preface ;  but  we  have  bam  much  pleasal 
with  this  ingenious  attempt  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  {Mietic 
mythology  of  the  Ancients,  at  once  intelligible  to  youth,  and  fit  for 
their  ]H*rusal.  There  is  nothing  in  this  Volume  to  ofifend  the  delicacy 
of  the  female  mind,  or  to  suggest  offensive  associations.  I’he  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  legends  are  ingiuiious,  and  as  authentic  as  the  nature  of  the 
thing  admits;  and  Mr.  Keightley  has  evidently  taken  great  pains,  in 
<»rdor  that  those  who  derive  their  first  mythological  ideas  from  this 
IsMik,  may  have  nothing  to  unlearn  in  their  future  progress.  The 
\UNHUcuts  are  taken  partly  from  antiques,  and  partly  from  Flaxmon’s 
cla^tsie  designs. 

Art.  X.  Illustrations  of  the  Taudois^  in  a  Series  of  V^iews:  En¬ 
graved  by  Edward  linden,  from  Drawings  by  Hugh  Dyke  Ac- 
hind.  AccomjMUued  with  Descriptions.  Royal  8vo.  Price  JOi.  6d. 
London,  Hl^ll. 

Tiik  drawings  for  these  prints,  were  originally  intended  to  illustrate 
the  Author’s  highly  interesting  volume  entitled  **  The  Glorious  Rc- 
c<»very  by  the  Vaudois  of  their  V^alleys”;  published  in  H127  *.  Mr. 
Acland  has  *  obeyed  the  requests  of  many  persons  *  in  republishing  the 
prints  in  a  seiwratc  form,  prefixing  to  them  a  very  brief  outline  of  the 
most  remarkable  incidents  of  the  history.  They  are  twelve  in  num¬ 
ber,  iKmutifully  engraved,  and  the  scenes  arc  highly  interesting  and 
picturesque.  To  those  persons  who  arc  in  possession  of  Mr.  Giliy’s 
Narrative,  these  Illustrations  will  be  particularly  acceptable ;  and  we 
are,  for  our  own  part,  so  well  pleased  with  this  elegant  publication, 
that  we  cannot  withhold  our  tribute  of  thanks  to  the  Author. 

•  See  Eclectic  Review,  3d  Scries,  Vol.  I.  p.  263. 
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We  nnwlily  otmiply  with  the  request  to  give  insertion  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  stutenient. 

‘  Tahiti  and  tiik  Pitcairn  Isi.andkrs. 

*  In  the  Missiotuirv  Chronicle  for  the  month  of  January  last,  it  was 
statiHl  that  the  Inhabitants  of  l^itcairn’s  Islaiul  hail  Ihhmi  removed  to 
Jahiti.  Of  this  event  an  account  entirely  unsn|q»orted,  in  many  re- 
siaHTts,  hv  actual  iKTurrenees,  and  calculated  to  excite  strong  prejudice 
iigninst  the  missionaries  in  Tahiti,  has  l»een  widely  circulatetl  by  several 
of  the  public  journals. 

*  The  l)irect<»rs  of  the  London  ^Iissi<»nary  Society  deem  it  quite 
nnnrcessury  to  rej)ly  to  everA'  anonymous  mlumniator,  who  may  ch<M>se 
to  give  vent  to  his  disap])ointment  or  ill-nature,  by  attempts  to  bring 
discmlit  on  their  missionaries  ;  but  they  are,  at  all  time.s,  sidicitous  to 
funiish  .such  information  ;is  they  jxissess,  that  may  lx*  suited  to  coun¬ 
teract  any  unfavoiir.dile  impression  which  misreprt'sentati<ms  may  have 
produced  on  the  miiuU  of  the  friends  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  sup- 
|x»rters  of  the  SK'iety. 

*  In  the  acctiunt  alxive  referred  to,  it  is  insinuated  that  the  Pitcairn 
islanders  were  rcmovetl  through  the  representati»»ns  of  the  missionaries, 
and  ismtrarA'  to  their  own  wishes.  How  far  such  was  the  fact  will 
ap|M*ar,  when  it  is  n*memlK*red  that  almiist  every  one,  who  has  visited 
the  retreat  of  the  mutimx'rs,  Inis  spoken  of  the  inconvenience  to  which 
the  incrtxising  numiHT  of  their  descendants  were  exposed,  from  the 
circumscril»cd  extent  of  the  ground  aipable  of  cultivation,  and  e.spe- 
eially  from  the  .S4*anty  supply  of  water  which  the  island  afforded.  On 
these  accfuints  the  inhabitants  thtmsvlvvs  nquv.sied  to  be  conveyed  to 
Mime  other  place,  w  here  the  means  of  subsistence  might  Ik*  obtainetl  in 
grt'ttter  abundance.  'Fliis  ri*quest  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
government,  through  the  medium  of  a  cuptaiii  in  his  Majesty's  navy, 
by  whom  they  were  visited,  and  was  accedetl  to  IxTore  the  mi.ssionaries 
in  'fahiti  were  even  acquainted  with  the  desire  of  the  Pitcairn  island¬ 
ers  to  remove. 

*  One  of  the  st'iiior  missionaries,  Mr.  Nott,  wlio  was  in  England  at 
the  time  when  the  .subject  was  under  the  consideration  of  government, 
expresMMl,  when  suliciteil,  his  oninion,  that  for  the  biaietit  of  the 
islanders,  Tahiti  would  In?  prefenible  to  New  South  W;iles  ;  and,  on  his 
return,  was  the  lH*an*r  of  a  letter  fnim  his  Majesty’s  government  to 
Pomare,  .soliciting,  from  the  king  and  chiefs  of  Tahiti,  a  favourable  re- 
i'eption  for  the  Pilciiirn  islanders,  should  they  be  dis(Hised  to  n*movc 
to  their  territory. 

‘  When  Captain  I.aiws,  of  the  SaiclIUtt  was  at  Tahiti,  in  18211,  he 
receivwl  from  the  late  Pomare,  in  a  public  assembly  of  chiefs  and 
others,  an  assuniuct*  ot  protection  for  the  Pitcairn  islanders,  and  of  an 
.illoiiiu'iit  of  land  for  their  siipfKirt,  should  they  remove  to  Tahiti. 
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raptuin  Sjuuliljind,  of  H.  M.  S.  Comet ^  having  Ih'en  ilin'cteil  to  carry 
inti*  offivt  the  iHMicvolcnt  intoiitlonn  of  (fovoriiinont,  nnichetl  Pitcairn  a 
Islaiul  in  tlic  month  of  Kcl)niary  UliU,  nhon  he  foninl  the  inhahitanta 
fiistressed  f'or  front  «/'  n'oter.  As  mmoi  uh  informed  tliat  then*  was  an 
(ip]s>rtunity  for  emigrating  to  Tahiti,  one  half  of  them  immediately 
(Urlared  their  determination  to  do  h«»,  and,  on  the  ensuing  day»  the  re- 
iiuiiider  c;ime  to  the  same  resolntion.  They  emUirk^Hl  ae(*onlinglv 
without  delay,  and  micheil  Tahiti  in  the  chxa*  of  the  month  of  March 
last.  It  has  lH*en  aln'ady  annotincinl,  that  they  arrivinl  at  an  exceetU 
inuly  critical  time ;  the  inhahitants  of  that  island  were  animrently  on 
the  eve  of  civil  war,  in  c<»nsequenci'  of  some  dilferences  which  existed 
U'twtHMi  the  qiietMi  and  the  hemlitary  chiefs.  lUit,  notwithstanding 
these*  unfavourable  circumstances,  b«»th  parties  welcrnmnl  the  arrival  of 
the  strangers,  ami  assurenl  the  commamler  of  the  Comet  that  the  pni- 
iiiise*  of  protection  and  aid  which  had  lKH*n  made  by  the  late  king,  INi- 
mare,  sinuild  Ik*  faithfully  ]K*rformeil.  The  diffen»nc<*s  lN*twi*i*n  the 
queen  and  her  chiefs  were,  at  length,  amiciihly  adjusted.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  ('a])tain  Sandiland  address<*d  to  the  missionaries  the  letter  nl- 
re.idv  referred  to,  in  which  he  observes, — 

‘  ••  (tentlemen,  I  return  you  my  imwt  e<»rdial  expression  of  thanks 
for  the  pnunj>titude  with  wliich  you  were  pleosiMl  to  make  known  my 
si'ntiinents,  to  the  qm'en  and  her  chiefs,  u|a»n  the  existing  differences, 
in  which  1  had  the  happiness  to  concur  with  you  all ;  and  if  they  were 
received  with  resjH*ct,  I  must  sincerely  ascriln*  it  much  more  to  the  in- 
tcIIigtMice  and  ability  disjilayed  by  you  at  so  momentous  and  interest¬ 
ing  a  time,  than  to  any  intrinsic  merit  that  my  pro]M>sulH  |H)SHessed ; 
and  it  is  a  circumstance  affording  me  the  highest  satisfaction,  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  great  estimation  you  are  all  held  in  by  the  qucH*n  and  her 
chiefs,  which  could  not  have  lieen  obtained  but  by  a  faithful  discharge 
of  your  duties,  as  mini.sters  of  Christ  and  teachers  of  our  holy  religion  ; 
ami  it  will  be  ]H'culiarly  gratifying  to  me  to  make  known  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  most  fully  to  those  authorities  whom  it  is  my  duty  to  in¬ 
form  of  this  transaction.” 

‘  'fwo  days  after  their  arrival  on  the  shores  of  Tahiti,  the  Pitcairn 
idaiuh  rs  were  landed,  and  before  the  ('omet  siiilinl  a  tract  of  land  W’aa 
granted  by  the  (pieen  for  their  use  ;  iK'sides  which,  an  agreement  was 
made  by  the  ciiptain  with  a  respectable  settler  in  Tahiti  to  supply 
them  with  vt'getablcs  ever)’  day,  and  with  fresh  meat  three  tinies  a 
Wink. 

‘  The  climate  of  the  Society  Islands  is  certainly  as  salubrious  as 
that  <»f  Pitcairn’s.  The  queen  of  Tahiti  gave  up  a  large  house  for 
their  accomtiKHlation ;  and  the  jieople,  willing  also  to  sc*cond  the 
friendly  intentions  of  the  British  government,  assisted  in  erecting  for 
the  strangers  more  jiermaiient  dwellings;  while  the  ample  provision 
that  was  made  for  their  sup{)ort  for  six  months  after  their  arrival, 
^hewM  the  absurdity  of  the  acomnt  referred  to  in  the  Wginning  of 
these  remarks,  in  wliich,  among  other  things,  it  is  stated,  that  “  the 
probable  consi^quenoe  (of  their  removal  to  Tahiti)  will  be  that  these 
unfortunate  |H»ople  must  ail  die,  if  s<>me  means  of  restoring  them  to 
their  island  arc  not  soon  found.”  From  a  statement  in  the  Sydney 
fiazette,  in  the  month  of  May  last,  it  appears  tliat  some  of  them  were 
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in  nripiiciation  with  a  rrsidnit  in  Tahiti  for  tht*  |)ur]>oAO  of  oAtuhlihhiii^ 
u  pcarUfiahery  on  Kliznik^th  Island,  sitiiatod  in  the  lUM^hlkMirhoiHl  of 
that  which  they  had  left.  The  individual  wished,  for  this  purposi*,  to 
purchoiie,  of  one  of  the  iniHsionaries,  a  KcloKmcr  which  had  Ihhmi  huilt 
to  enable  the  inissionuries  to  visit  the  islands,  to  which,  hy  nunins  of 
native  teachers,  a  knowledge  of  the  jjospel  has  lieen  ouiveyed.  Mr. 
Williams,  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  was  not  willing  to  jwirt  with  the 
ship  ;  and  this  circumstaiuv  will,  in  S4»ine  degrtv,  acctnint  for  the  inju¬ 
rious  representation  which  is  given  of  the  conduct  of  the  iniKsionaries. 

*  The  assertion  that  the  Pitcairn  islanders  **  did  not  willingly  quit 
their  isltuul,  hut  at  the  instigation  of  thost*  who  went  to  set*k  t^ein,** 
if  evidently  at  varianct*  with  the  facts  already  stateil.  No  intelligence 
has  yet  lieeii  receivtnl  of  their  diss;itisfaction  ;  and  the  other  ]>arts  of 
the  acctiunt,  in  reference  to  which  these  remarks  are  ofh'red,  are,  in  all 
]>robahility,  not  entitled  to  greater  regard  than  those  which  have  Inm 
alnmdy  shown  to  be  entirely  without  foundation.' 

In  the  press,  and  sj)eedily  W'ill  l>e  published,  “  Tlie  Martyrs  of  the 
Valleys,  and  i»ther  ]MH‘nis,  by  Samuel  Stennett,  Author  o^  Memoirs 
of  the  Jlev.  W.  Ward,  late  of  Seramjwre,”  Sic. 
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The  Cabinet  .\nnu4il  llegistcr,  and  Hit- 
torical,  rolitical,  Itii>gra|>hical,  and  Miacel* 
lanetnis  Chronicle,  for  the  Year  1S3I. 
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Morureo. 

*0*  *  Strictly  m'utral  in  politics,  this 
vork  aapiret  to  prasciit  to  the  puldio,  a 
lIUtorY'  of  the  Year  at  om  e  brief  and  Com- 
prrheniire-* 

llittory  of  the  Jews  in  all  Ajjes.  Hv 
the  .\uthor  of  “  History  in  all  .\ges.’* 
Itjmo.  I  Us.  tk/.  Iialf  bound. 
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The  Tinies,  a  Sermon  preached  Dec.  1 R, 
I8.HI,  in  the  Ilaptiit  Chapel,  Chtppin^- 
Norton,  Oxon.  lly  William  Catton.  Rvu. 
|in<'e  ttd, 

Quintus  Servinton,  a  Tale,  founded  upon 
Inciilents  of  Real  Occurrencci.  S  VoU. 
Ifnto.  (Hobart  Town,  printed.) 
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Dn  Piditical  Kconomy,  in  connexion 
with  the  Moral  State  and  Moral  lVos|ici'ts 
of  Society.  Uy  Ihoinai  Chalmers,  Pro- 
ftnuktr  of  Divinity  in  the  I’niversity  of 
fuiinburith.  Hen.  I  its. 

Kssa>  on  the  Hi|;ht  of  the  Hindoos  over 
Ancestral  Property  acc«trding  to  the  I.aw 
of  llt'n^l.  lly  Ilajah  Uaminohun  Hoy. 
Se^'vnd  edition.  With  an  A]^iendix,  con¬ 
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heritance.  Ryo. 

THroi-oov. 

Dissertations  on  the  Principles  ami  Ar¬ 
rangement  of  a  Harmony  of  the  (tospels. 
lly  the  Rev.  FUiward  Greswell,  M.A^  Tel- 
low  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
In  Three  V’ohimes,  Rvo. 

Hamtonica  Kvangelica,  sivc  Quatuor 
Kvnngelia  (fra*ce  pro  'Temporis  et  Reruni 
Serie  in  Partes  quinque  Distrihuta.  TUh- 
dit  FAlvardus  Greswcll,  A.M.  Coll.  C.  C 
Apnd  Oxon.  $H)cius.  1  Vol.  Rvo. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Authority,  Knds,  and 
Obarrvance  of  the  Christian  Sal>bath,  with 
an  .\(>pendix,  containing  a  Variety  of  Do¬ 
cumentary  Kridence  rt*sprt'ting  prevalent 
.\bnses,  and  Means  for  their  Suppression. 
Ry  the  Rev.  Duncan  Macfarlan,  Minister 
of  Renfn^w.  1 2mo.  4s. 

Illustrations  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and 
Christian  Virtues ;  drawn  from  the  Hible. 
lly  M.  S.  Haynes.  Author  of  Scenes  and 
Thoughts,**  itc.  l^mo.  Ss. 
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Illustrations  of  the  Mussulrrauns  of  In¬ 
dia:  descriptiYf  of  their  Manners,  Customs, 
Habiti,  and  Religious  Opinions.  Made 
during  a  Twelve  Years’  Rciiidenee  in  their 
immediate  Society.  By  Mrs,  Meer  Ilas- 
san  Ali.  S  VoUu  Rvo. 


